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TO  MY  WIFE 


FOREWORD 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  one  who  spent  his  boyhood 
in  the  region  and  still  summers  there,  was  the  life 
lived  by  the  men  and  women  of  a  generation  ago 
among  the  alluring  hills  north  of  Ottawa— simple, 
heroic,  pathetic,  joyous ;  full  of  struggle,  no  doubt, 
yet  robbed  of  drudgery  and  made  delightful  by  the 
human  love,  the  mystic  hope,  and  the  sights,  the 
music  and  the  breath  of  nature,  which  come  so  near 
to  being  life  itself. 
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Pickanock 

CHAPTER     I 

*'  HURRAH    FOR   THE   GATINEAU  !  " 

THREE  stalwart  fellows  strode 
rapidly  over  the  dew-wet  after- 
grass of  the  meadow,  climbed  a 
log-fence,  and  entered  an  irregular  patch 
of  ripe  wheat  standing  on  a  bit  of  ground 
which  sloped  gently  into  a  hollow,  rose 
again,  and  fell  away  once  more  toward  the 
valley  of  the  Carp :  they  were  the  Hanley 
boys,  bent  on  finishing  the  cutting  of  the 
harvest  before  nightfall,  as  on  the  morrow 
they  must  leave  for  the  lumber  woods  on 
the  Gatineau. 

The  field,  a  small  one  chopped  and  burnt 
the  summer  before,  faced  the  north-west 
and  was  skirted  on  three  sides  by  a  hard- 
wood forest.  Everywhere  blackened  stumps 
made  dark  spots  on  the  yellow  surface  of 
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the  grain,  while  here  and  there  lay  the 
charred  remains  of  a  log-pile  half  hidden  in 
the  thick  growths  of  oak  and  basswood 
suckers. 

The  sun  was  a  lurid  ball  on  the  horizon 
when  the  reapers,  sickle  in  hand,  reached 
the  field. 

"  A  hot  day,  boys !  "  said  Luke  in  a 
cheery  voice,  throwing  down  one  of  his 
home-knitted  braces  and  reaching  for  a 
bunch  of  grain. 

"  By  Jove  !  we'll  catch  it  to-day,"  Bob 
replied.  "  But  the  wheat  is  in  fine  shape 
for  cutting  ;  not  too  ripe,  and  soft  with  the 
heavy  dew." 

"  It's  the  grain  that'll  catch  it,  you  bet !" 
interjected  Harry,  who  was  in  high  spirits 
over  the  thought  of  his  first  adventures  in 
the  lumber  woods. 

These  were  the  last  words  spoken  ;  the 
men  fell  to  the  task  before  them,  each  taking 
his  ridge  up  the  field. 

Unwittingly  the  beauty  of  the  scene  im- 
pressed itself  upon  them — the  golden  stump- 
dotted  acre,  on  one  side  darkened  with  the 
shadow  of  the  forest,  on  the  other  dashed 
with  sunlight ;  and  everywhere  surrounding 
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it  the  autumn-tinted  woods — motionless, 
noiseless — and  the  ruddy  light  of  morning 
glinting  through  them. 

All  forenoon  the  reapers  bent  their 
backs  under  the  burning  sun,  the  wheet, 
wheet,  wheet  of  their  sickles  mingling  with 
the  crackling  and  swishing  of  the  ripe  grain 
being  quickly  cut  and  twisted. 

Near  the  hour  of  eleven  the  voice  of 
their  sister,  Eliza,  rang  out  clear  and  long, 
calling  them  to  dinner. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  go  1 " 
said  Luke,  in  a  grumbling  tone,  as  he 
waved  his  great  straw  hat  in  answer.  "  Too 
bad  we  have  to  lose  time  to  eat  these 
days!  "  he  continued. 

Harry,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  was 
of  quite  a  different  mind  on  the  subject. 
He  was  only  sixteen,  yet  almost  as  good 
a  man  as  his  brothers,  in  the  field.  Luke 
jokingly  maintained  that  he  was  the  best 
man  of  the  family,  at  the  table.  And, 
truly,  he  was  blessed  with  a  sense  of  hunger 
which,  for  the  last  hour,  had  given  him  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  "twisting  off  "at 
the  waist  every  time  he  put  his  sickle  to 
the  grain.     The  call  had  not  well  sounded. 
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much  less  was  the  answer  given,  before  he 
set  off  with  tremendous  strides  across  the 
field,  and,  when  jumping  the  fence,  waved 
his  hand  towards  his  brothers  tauntingly,  as 
though  to  say :  "  This  is  my  mind  on  the 
dinner  question ;  you  may  do  as  you  like 
about  it." 

Luke  and  Bob  followed  without  delay. 
As  they  drew  near  the  house,  the  mingling 
odours  of  the  kitchen — so  sweet  to  the 
nostrils  of  hungry  men — floated  out  to 
meet  them. 

By  the  doorway,  on  a  rough  four-legged 
bench,  there  was  a  tin  wash-basin,  a  pail 
of  water  with  a  long-handled  dipper  in  it, 
and  a  discarded  delf  saucer  containing  a 
well-worn  morsel  of  home-made  soap.  On 
the  wall,  near  by,  a  fresh  towel  hung  on  a 
roller. 

The  men,  in  turn,  drank  of  the  water 
recently  brought  from  the  stone-lined  well 
before  the  cottage,  and,  after  hastily 
washing  hands  and  faces,  entered  the 
kitchen,  where  dishes  of  boiled  potatoes, 
cabbage,  and  fresh  pork  promised  satis- 
faction even  to  the  ravenous  appetite  of 
Harry. 
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When  dinner  was  over  Luke  rose 
hurriedly,  saying  as  he  did  so : 

"  Harry !  Bob  and  I  will  touch  up  the 
sickles  while  you  throw  some  potatoes  and 
buttermilk  to  the  pigs— that  is,  if  you  don't 
stay  at  the  table  all  day." 

''  I  can  stay  here  for  another  hour  and 
then  do  as  much  work  as  you  before  night, 
Luke  bigfeet,  ho,  ho  ! "  was  his  quick 
retort. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon,  to  save  the 
men's  time,  tea  was  brought  to  the  field  by 
their  younger  sister,  Evelyn. 

Harry  uttered  a  "  whoop  "  when  he  saw 
her  coming.  "  You  are  the  girl,  Ev,  by 
gad !  Lucky  fellow  who  gets  you,  I  bet  I 
What  have  you  got  for  us,  Ev  ?  "  At  once 
he  was  by  her  side.  "  What  have  you  got, 
Ev  me  beauty  ?  "  he  exclaimed  again, 
making  to  jerk  away  the  napkin  which 
covered  the  contents  of  the  pail. 

"  Get  away,  you  greedy  fellow  !  "  ejacu- 
lated his  sister.  "  You  are  ready  to  eat  the 
whole  basketful  yourself." 

"  Ho,  ho ! "  he  burst  out  again  in  his 
characteristic  form  of  laughter  :  "  Bread- 
and-butter,    hot    biscuits,    and     raspberry 
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preserves.    Oh,  you  are  the  girl,  Ev-e-lee- 
naa!" 

In  the  shadow  of  a  great  maple  the  lunch 
was  tastily  displayed  and  the  brothers  sat 
round  to  enjoy  it :  the  very  hair  on  their 
heads  wet  with  perspiration  ;  their  faces, 
necks,  arms,  and  hands,  all  brown  and 
dusty ;  and  their  open  shirt  bosoms  re- 
vealing the  tan  and  dust  of  toil — toil 
lightened,  however,  by  love  and  hope. 

About  them  lay  the  yellow  stubble-field, 
bright  gold  in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  and 
thick-strewn  with  sheaves  of  their  own 
cutting  and  binding — the  black  stumps, 
charred  piles,  and  log-fence  all  clearly 
seen  now  the  grain  was  cut  away. 

Beyond  their  own  clearing  the  neigh- 
bours' farms  spread  out  to  north  and  west 
in  alternating  patches  of  green  and  yellow 
in  the  broken  autumn  forest — the  quiet 
River  Carp  winding  its  way  among  them 
under  yellowing  elm-trees. 

Behind  the  little  company,  and  to  the 
left  of  it,  stood  their  own  whitewashed  log 
cottage  on  a  knoll  where  some  tall  young 
pines  were  growing.  Moving  towards  it  up 
the  side  line  was  the  figure  of  their  father. 
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William  Hanley,  going  home  from  his 
teaching  in  the  little  log  school-house  by 
the  main  road. 

Breaking  the  dead  calm,  came  the 
**  dink-a-dink  "  of  the  bell  strapped  about 
the  neck  of  old  "  Bossie,"  the  school- 
master's cow. 

"  To-morrow,"  observed  Luke,  waving 
his  hand  across  the  landscape,  "  we  won't 
be  looking  on  those  lovely  homes,  me 
boys !  " 

"  Nor  a  girl  like  this,  neither,  ho,  ho  !  " 
ejaculated  Harry,  who  chose  to  think 
Evelyn  the  whole  picture.  "  Beats  your 
girl  all  to  pot,  eh  Luke  ?  "  he  tauntingly 
added,  with  an  outburst  of  laughter  in 
which  the  others  joined  heartily ;  for  none 
dare  hint  of  love  matters  to  Luke  Hanley 
save  incautious  Harry. 

Luke  struggled  to  suppress  a  smile  ;  a 
twinkle  came  in  Evelyn's  merry  eye  and 
she  remarked  softly : 

"  I  guess  Luke  don't  think  so  or  he'd 
come  home  on  Sunday  afternoons." 

*'  Ho,  ho  !  "  broke  in  Harry,  "  some  fine 
girls  up  the— the — the — eh  Luke?  But 
watch  out  for  the  captain,  he'll  make  those 
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big  feet  of  yours  raise  the  dust  if  he  gets 
after  you." 

Luke  got  quickly  up  and  set  to  work, 
apparently  disgusted  with  Harry's  'foolery'; 
in  reality,  however,  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
passed  through  his  soul  at  the  remark. 
He  warned  his  brother  that  his  tongue 
would  be  the  death  of  him  some  day,  though 
he  thought  him  not  altogether  wrong  in  his 
estimate  of  the  beauty  of  Evelyn. 

In  fact,  others  might  have  considered  her 
an  attractive  girl  had  they  seen  her  that 
afternoon  on  the  golden  stubble  patch,  in 
her  blue  and  white  calico  dress  and  home- 
plaited  straw  hat :  her  eyes  deep  blue,  her 
nose  tilted  slightly,  and  her  mouth  a  pretty 
little  one  where  a  smile  seemed  always 
playing  about.  Her  hair  ? — Well,  there 
was  an  abundance  of  it,  to  be  sure,  but  of 
what  colour  ?  That  was  a  kind  of  mystery 
— Her  brothers  sometimes  called  her  "  red- 
head." It  was  not  really  red,  however,  nor 
yet  fair ;  perhaps  to  say  it  was  light  brown, 
with  a  wave  in  it  and  a  flicker  of  sunshine 
over  it,  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 

"What  buckboard  came  up  to  the  house, 
Evelyn  ?  "  enquired  Luke. 
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"  Oh,  Ben  Pretty's,"  she  repUed  ;  "  some 
one  ill  down  there  and  of  course  they  came 
for  mother." 

"  And  of  course  she  went,"  remarked 
Bob ;  "  any  day,  any  hour,  off  she  goes  !  " 

"Any  day?"  interjected  Harry,  "why 
don't  you  say  any  night  as  well  ? — Moon- 
light, starlight,  or  no  light,  off  she  goes!  If 
it's  only  a  growing  pain  that  some  one  has, 
off  she  goes  !  " 

"  Well,  get  to  work,  boys  !  "  he  shouted 
as  he  sprang  to  his  feet ;  "  can't  sit  here  all 
day  pratin' !  " 

He  was  followed  shortly  by  Robert, 
Evelyn  disappeared  across  the  fields,  and 
work  was  soon  again  in  progress. 

The  sun  was  dropping  behind  the  woods 
and  the  shadows  lengthening  across  the 
field  when  Luke  Hanley  finished  his  ridge. 
All  day  he  had  been  silent  with  the  serious 
intent  of  one  whose  mind  is  bent  on  accom- 
plishing a  purpose.  Now  he  gave  a  great 
shout :  "  Hurrah  for  the  Gatineau  !  "  and 
his  sickle  hummed  through  the  last  bunch 
of  standing  grain,  which  he  dropped  quickly 
on  the  open  sheaf  beside  him.  Then  he 
caught  the  ends  of  the  straw  band,  tightened 
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it  with  his  might  about  the  middle  of  the 
bundle,  twisted  one  end  round  the  other, 
and  with  a  sudden  wrench  of  his  left 
forearm  pushed  the  twisted  part  under  the 
band  and  tossed  the  sheaf  into  the  air, 
shouting  again  as  he  did  so :  "  Hurrah  for 
the  Gatineau ! " 

It  was  dusk  before  Luke  and  Bob  had 
finished  stooking,  Harry  meanwhile  having 
left  to  do  the  "  chores." 

The  light  was  in  the  window  of  the 
cottage  as  they  crossed  the  field  homeward, 
and  all  within  was  hurry  and  excitement : 
Eliza  was  putting  the  supper  of  oatmeal 
*'  stirabout,"  bread-and-butter,  and  green 
tea  on  the  long  rough  pine  table,  once 
painted  red  but  now  bared  on  top  and 
edges  from  years  of  use  and  scouring  ; 
Evelyn,  and  her  mother  who  had  returned 
from  the  sick  visit,  were  busily  arranging 
woollen  socks  and  mitts  and  other  articles 
of  apparel  by  the  side  of  three  sacks  on 
the  sofa  in  the  corner,  for  the  boys  to 
take  with  them  in  the  morning ;  some 
of  the  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  there  to  say  good-bye,  and  others 
who    were    going    with   the    Hanleys   had 
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come    to   settle    the   hour   and    place    of 
meeting. 

Evening  fled  quickly  away,  the  visitors 
left,  the  hour  for  retiring  came,  and  William 
Hanley,  who  had  hitherto  manifested  but 
little  interest  in  the  goings-on  of  his 
household,  entered  the  scene  of  activity 
with  the  Prayer-book  in  his  hand.  He 
read  a  portion  of  Scripture  from  it,  the 
family  joined  with  him  in  the  "Confession" 
and  the  "  Lord's  Prayer,"  and  he  con- 
cluded with :  "  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,"  and 
the  Grace ;  then,  rising  from  his  knees,  he 
went  again  to  his  room,  stopping  only  for 
a  moment  as  he  entered  to  say :  "  Good 
night,  boys,  I  suppose  you  will  be  off  in 
the  morning.  Don't  stir  till  I  call  you  ;  I'll 
be  up  by  four." 
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CHAPTER     II 

ON    THE   WAY   TO   THE    PINE    WOODS 

THE  young  woodsmen  neared  the 
rising  city  of  Ottawa  as  dusk 
was  falling  on  the  broad  silvery 
stream  which  has  given  its  sweet-sounding 
name  to  the  Canadian  capital.  Beyond 
the  river  the  blue  hills  of  the  Gatineau 
rose,  and  above  them  the  sky  was  streaked 
with  clouds  wearing  the  pink  after-glow  of 
the  setting  sun. 

The  men  were  hungry  and  somewhat 
fatigued,  but  full  of  spirit,  and  went  forward 
with  unfaltering  step.  The  road  improved 
as  it  neared  the  city,  and  led  through 
scenes  of  new  beauty  and  fresh  interest, 
especially  to  Harry,  who  had  not  been  to 
Ottawa  before.  Now  they  are  passing  a 
pretty  out-of-town  cottage,  with  a  green 
lattice  fence  about  a  garden  of  neat  (lower- 
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beds  ;  again,  a  massive  grey-limestone 
house  comes  in  view  on  a  low  hillside 
among  young  cedar-trees ;  at  one  time  a 
horse  and  carriage  dashes  past  them  at  top 
speed,  at  another  a  heavy  lumber  wagon 
rolls  by  at  a  slow  trot ;  here  the  road  curves 
round  a  mud  hole,  there  it  is  strewn  with 
yellow  foliage  from  arching  elms ;  and 
ever  on  the  left  the  river  is  gliding,  a 
wide  glassy  tide  spreading  away  to  where 
dusk  is  thickening  on  the  log-booms 
and  the  white  waters  of  the  Chaudiere 
Falls. 

The  evening  tints  faded  from  the  sky 
above  the  Gatineau  hills  and  the  lights 
came  out  one  by  one  in  the  windows  of 
shops  and  dwellings,  as  country  road  lost 
itself  in  city  street.  Now  in  the  dark,  now 
in  the  light  of  a  window  lamp,  the  men 
sped  on  till  they  saw  the  sign,  "  McAllum's 
Hotel,"  overhanging  the  plank  walk  on 
Wellington  Street. 

This  hostelry  was  the  favourite  stop- 
ping place  for  farmers  and  shantymen 
whenever  they  came  to  the  city,  and  on 
this  particular  evening  was  a  noisy  place, 
for    it    had    plenty    of    guests,    and    the 
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bar-room  was  open  till  night  passed  into 
morning. 

Luke  Hanley  and  his  companions,  how- 
ever, were  not  among  the  drinkers,  so  when 
supper  was  over  and  they  had  smoked,  and 
chatted  for  a  time  with  "shanty-boys"  met 
during  former  winters  in  the  woods,  they 
spread  their  blankets  on  the  floor  upstairs, 
as  the  rooms  and  beds  were  all  occupied, 
and,  using  their  bags  of  clothing  for  pillows, 
lay  down  to  sleep  as  best  they  could,  above 
the  din  and  shouting,  and  the  night  passed 
in  refreshing  slumber. 

When  morning  broke  the  men  were  soon 
on  their  tramp  again  in  the  clear  buoyant 
air — along  Wellington  Street,  round  the 
curve  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  great 
limestone  cliff  which  looks  down  on  the 
river ;  past  Mackay's  flour  mills,  known  to 
every  settler  for  miles  around ;  over  the 
Chaudi^re  bridge  with  the  "  big  kettle " 
boiling  beneath  it,  and  throwing  its  spray 
in  the  faces  of  the  passers-by;  on  through 
the  muddy  winding  streets  of  Hull  (*  pea- 
soup  village '  Harry  called  it)  to  the  Gat- 
ineau  road,  and  away  to  the  land  of  treed 
mountain-tops  and  wooded  valleys,  lonely 
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lakes  and  sparkling  rivers,  creeks  of  amber 
water  and  trout-haunted  brooks,  the  home 
of  the  red  deer  and  the  moose,  the  black 
bear  and  the  timber  wolf — the  pine  forests 
of  the  Gatineau  with  their  loneliness  and 
their  charm  for  all  who  knew  them. 

When  Ironside,  a  village  some  miles  on 
their  journey,  was  reached,  they  halted  at  a 
wayside  tavern,  a  small  red  structure  stand- 
ing quite  alone  and  close  to  the  road. 
There  were  only  a  few  other  buildings  in 
the  place,  and  these,  standing  about  over  a 
wide  area,  were  whitewashed  and  were 
inhabited  by  those  engaged  in  the  single 
industry  of  the  hamlet,  the  piling  of  lumber 
sawn  in  the  mills  at  Chelsea  and  floated 
down  thence  on  a  little  silver  stream  run- 
ning through  a  conduit  made  of  deal.  The 
white  cottages,  the  golden  lumber  piles, 
and  a  pine-clad  hill  rising  beyond  them  to 
northward,  were  the  features  of  the  place 
which  caught  the  eye,  but  its  spell  was  in 
the  air — the  thrilling  air  of  the  Gatineau 
perfumed  with  the  breath  of  pines. 

"  Harry ! "  said  Luke  as  they  entered 
the  tavern,  "  don't  take  your  first  drink  of 
hard    stuff;    whiskey    is   the   shantyman's 
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curse."  And  he  set  the  example,  for  though 
he  paid  a  treat  for  the  party  as  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  he  took  but  one  drink  him- 
self, and,  unfriendly  as  it  might  seem,  no 
amount  of  urging  could  induce  him  to  take 
a  second.  Others  drank  freely  of  the  stir- 
ring liquor — foolish,  no  doubt,  very  foolish 
were  they,  and  before  night  fell  some  of 
them  came  to  see  it.  But  let  us  not  judge 
too  harshly,  since  pleasure  is  native  to  the 
human  heart  and  must  find  expression 
somehow  ;  this  was  one  of  the  few  ways 
known  to  these  rugged  sons  of  toil  of  giving 
vent  to  the  spirits  of  delight  which  come 
with  temporary  release  from  labour  and 
the  meeting  of  boon  companions.  Few 
are  they,  even  among  those  far  removed 
from  manual  labour,  who  have  learned, 
like  Luke  Hanley,  the  kingly  art  of  self- 
control — and  fewer  still  have  learnt  his 
secret  of  it. 

From  the  tavern  the  road  ran  on  through 
the  piling  ground,  and  after  crossing  a  low 
depression,  through  which  a  brook  flowed 
quietly,  veered  to  the  northward  and 
climbed  a  long  steep  hill  to  the  fertile 
tableland     above.     Before     reaching     the 
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summit  it  brought  the  travellers  to  a  point 
from  which  they  looked  down  on  the  broad 
basin  of  the  Gatineau.  Turning  slightly  to 
the  right,  Luke  and  Harry  saw,  beyond  the 
valley  they  had  just  crossed,  the  long, 
yellow  lumber-piles,  the  white  office  build- 
ings and  the  houses  of  the  workmen ;  men 
and  horses,  like  boys  and  ponies  in  the 
distance,  coming  and  going  as  they  hauled 
and  piled  lumber;  and  the  waters  of  the 
Gatineau  sparkling  at  intervals  in  their 
course  across  the  landscape  of  green  and 
red  and  gold,  and  disappearing  toward  the 
morning  skyline. 

After  ascending  the  hill  the  way  continued 
level  for  several  miles,  a  curving  line  of  dusty 
grey,  leading  through  stubble  patches,  and 
rich  clover-fields,  to  Chelsea,  a  little  cluster 
of  buildings  on  a  yellow  plain  fringed  with 
autumn-tinted  forests. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  village  lay  the 
deep  valley  where  the  Gatineau  passed 
unseen  through  thick  woods,  and  there  over 
its  creamy  rapids  stood  the  saw-mills,  where 
the  rich  gifts  of  the  upstream  timber 
lands  were  made  ready  for  the  use  of 
man. 

c 
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Here  men  came  in  great  numbers  to  seek 
employment  for  the  winter  in  the  shanties. 
Of  these  some  were  '  bosses  '  to  take  charge 
of  *  gangs '  of  men  for  the  firm  ;  others, 
*  jobbers,'  to  get  petty  contracts  of  cutting 
and  hauling  to  the  streams  ;  ambitious 
youths  desiring  to  become  clerks  in  shanties; 
road-cutters  to  clear  the  trail  for  the  horses 
and  oxen,  and  head  road-cutters  to  blaze 
the  way ;  axemen  also,  and  sawyers,  cooks, 
chore  boys,  and  handy  men — a  happier 
band  of  fellows,  or  a  more  sturdy  and  fear- 
less, it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

When  dinner  was  over  and  Luke  had 
arranged  the  details  of  his  contract,  he  and 
his  men,  together  with  many  others,  resumed 
their  journey. 

A  few  took  passage  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  the  stage-coach  which  carried  the  Royal 
Mail,  others  rode  at  intervals  on  the  bag- 
gage wagons,  and  all  walked  up  the  liills  and 
over  the  worst  of  the  road  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  the  horses. 

There  was  noisy  scrambling  for  places 
as  the  teams  pulled  out,  cheering  was  loud 
and  general,  a  solitary  French  voice  rose  in 
the  words  of  a  familiar  song  and  a  score  of 
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others  joined  in  the  chorus ;  bottles  of 
"  whiskey  blanc  "  glittered  in  the  sun  as  the 
long  train  of  wagons  curved  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  and  disappeared  in 
the  hardwood  forest,  a  fairy-land  of  autumn 
colours. 

The  superb  afternoon  of  a  September  day 
on  the  Gatineau  was  spent  walking,  riding, 
cheering,  singing,  boasting,  and  drinking  at 
every  wayside  hotel  (of  which  there  were 
many  in  those  days),  and  evening  came  on 
quietly. 

The  stars  were  stealing  out  one  by  one  in 
the  fading  light  of  the  sky  as  they  neared 
the  village  of  La  Peche.  For  some  time 
the  men  had  been  quiet,  save  for  the 
shouting  or  silly  disputing  and  cursing  which 
went  on  at  times  between  those  who  had 
drunk  too  freely  of  whiskey;  but  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  who  knew  his  whereabouts, 
cried  :  "  La  Peche,  La  Peche,  un  bon  souper 
tout  suite."  A  chorus  of  cheers  rose  from 
the  occupants  of  the  first  wagon,  those  in 
the  second  joined  it,  the  next  followed  suit, 
and  so  on  till  far  back  in  the  forest  silence 
the  shouting  died  away  in  echoes. 

Up  the  road,  round  a  bend  in  the  river, 
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the  dim  lights  in  the  tavern  at  the  Peche 
twinkled  out  their  welcome. 

After  supper,  more  for  Harry's  sake  than 
his  own,  Luke  crossed  the  road  in  front  of 
the  stopping  place  to  the  river  bank.  The 
moon  shone  full,  lighting  up  the  sand  bar 
beyond  the  water,  and  the  rocky,  wooded 
hill.  Before  them,  up  the  stream  where 
the  moon-lit  river  vanished  in  the  shadows 
of  the  mountain  and  the  woods,  they  saw  the 
intermittent  leaps  of  the  white  foam  in  the 
rapids.  At  their  feet  the  river  bending  to 
eastward  flowed  quietly  past  and  out  of 
sight.  In  the  opposite  direction  a  log  bridge 
lay  like  a  cloud  of  thicker  darkness  over 
La  Peche  Creek,  where,  murmuring,  it 
flows  into  the  channel  of  the  Gatineau. 

From  where  Luke  and  Harry  were  seated 
they  could  follow  the  doings  of  the  chore 
boy  and  the  teamsters,  by  the  movements 
of  the  lanterns,  as  they  went  about  feeding 
their  horses  and  arranging  their  wagons  for 
the  night ;  they  could  see  the  light  shining 
brightly  on  the  little  window  panes  of  the 
bar-room,  and  hear  the  din  going  on  within 
the  tavern — the  loud  calling  for  drinks,  the 
boasting  and  swearing,  and  drunken  groans : 
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a  hideous  volume  of  sound  which  increased 
as  the  evening  wore  on. 

"  There  will  be  trouble  yet  to-night," 
observed  Luke  to  his  brother.  *'  What  a 
curse  this  whiskey  is,  anyhow  !  I  have  seen 
it  these  five  years  on  this  river,  and  it  is  a 
terrible  thing.  These  poor  fellows  slave 
all  the  winter,  then  squander  their  bit  of 
money  in  the  spring,  while  their  wives  and 
children  have  only  half  enough  to  live  on. 
Fools ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  his  anger  rose 
as  he  thought  of  it.  Then  he  became 
pensive ;  he  looked  at  the  river  and  through 
his  mind  there  passed  thoughts  of  the 
*  Good  Man,'  as  he  frequently  called  the 
Creator.  "  Why  do  men  not  see  it  ?  We 
are  surely  not  brutes !  How  beautiful  all 
this  is ! "  said  he,  as  he  raised  his  hand  over 
the  moon-blanched  river  and  hills.  Then 
leaning  towards  Harry,  he  said  affection- 
ately :  "  This  is  my  temperance  policy, 
boy  :  don't  take  your  first  glass  !  " 

As  his  hand  was  uplifted  to  impress  the 
point  a  snapping  of  fists  caught  his  ear, 
and  a  voice  rose  above  the  tumult  in 
broken  English :  "  Me  can  lick  ye !  ye 
Protestant  dog ! " 
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Without  uttering  a  word  Luke,  sprang 
across  the  road  towards  the  tavern ;  some- 
thing told  him  that  the  man  thus  addressed 
was  his  companion,  Bill  Armstrong,  and  so 
it  proved  to  be. 

Bill  was  a  burly  fighter  and  it  was  said 
of  him  among  his  companions  that  he 
knew  how  to  **  use  his  fists  " ;  but  he  had 
been  drinking,  and  to  fight  in  that  state  was 
to  be  beaten,  and  perhaps  badly. 

The  voice  in  broken  English  was  that  of 
Pierre  Pauquett  from  Hull,  a  lumber-jack 
and  river-man,  and  one  known  as  a 
"  boxer." 

Bill  refused  his  treat,  which  indeed  was 
not  offered  for  friendship  sake,  but  that  it 
might  lead  to  a  quarrel. 

"  Pea-soup !  I  never  drink  with  the 
likes  of  you,  Pauquett !  "  ejaculated  Bill 
eagerly. 

This  gave  the  Frenchman  his  excuse  and 
he  challenged  Armstrong  to  come  outside. 
Bill  made  a  staggering  leap  forward,  but 
before  they  could  reach  the  door  Luke  was 
on  the  scene,  and,  seeing  instantly  what  it 
all  meant,  pushed  Armstrong  back  into  the 
corner   and   sat   him  down   with  a   bang ; 
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then  turning  to  Pauquett,  he  said  indig- 
nantly :  "  The  man  is  drunk !  Pauquett, 
the  man  is  drunk  !  don't  mind  him  !  " 

The  Frenchman^s  answer  was  a  leap  on 
the  floor  and  an  assertion,  accompanied  by 
a  great  oath  in  his  own  language,  that  he 
could  beat  Armstrong  or  any  man  in 
the  crowd  who  wished  to  take  his  place. 
Again  he  rushed  at  Bill,  who  was  struggling 
to  his  feet  in  the  corner,  but  Luke  sprang 
between  them  and  saved  his  companion  the 
weight  of  Pauquett's  clenched  fist. 

"Don't  you  touch  him!  Pauquett.  Don't 
you  touch  him !  I  say,"  shouted  Luke 
in  anger. 

But  Pauquett's  fire  was  up,  and  he  struck 
a  blow  that  grazed  Luke's  cheek. 

There  were  no  more  words  spoken :  in  an 
instant,  Luke  furious  as  a  lion,  came  down 
on  him  with  all  the  weight  of  his  great  right 
fist  and  sent  him  to  the  floor.  Before  he 
could  stir  Luke  was  on  top  of  him,  had 
him  by  the  throat,  and  would  have  throttled 
him  had  not  Bob  Hanley  and  big  Bill 
Walsh  }>u!led  him  away,  which,  even  for 
them,  was  no  easy  task. 

Bill  was  saved  for  this  time. 
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That  night  and  for  many  days  after 
Luke  Hanley  was  a  much  talked-of  man, 
both  in  French  and  English,  some  drinking 
to  his  health,  others  cursing  him,  while 
Pauquett,  humiliated  through  the  loss  of 
his  fame  as  a  fighting  man,  nursed  as  best 
he  could  a  pair  of  black  eyes  and  a  sore 
head. 
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CHAPTER     HI 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  LUMBER  TRADE 

THE  evening  of  the  day  after  the 
fight  at  La  Peche  found  the 
shantymen  within  easy  distance 
of  the  depot  at  Kazubazua,  the  heart  of  the 
lumber  trade  for  a  wide  region  round 
about. 

The  men  had  tramped  most  of  the  day 
and  were  weary.  Their  feet  were  sore 
from  treading  on  lumps  of  hard  blue  clay 
and  in  the  ruts  the  cart-wheels  made  when 
the  roads  were  soft. 

In  the  Hanley  company  conversation 
had  well-nigh  ceased  and  even  the  habit- 
ants only  muttered  at  intervals  in  their 
patois.  No  one  smoked,  though  here  one 
and  there  another  gnawed  at  tobacco,  as 
they  trudged  steadily  on  up  Hogan's  Hill, 
the  last  long  climb  in  their  day's  journey. 
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cheered  by  the  thought  that  another  mile 
would  bring  them  supper  and  rest. 

Night  was  already  creeping  into  the 
valleys,  where  the  fir-trees  huddled  together, 
but  on  the  soft  yellow  hills  the  sunlight 
still  lingered,  when,  on  reaching  the  top  of 
the  long  ascent,  the  white  buildings  of  the 
depot  come  to  view  beyond  a  yellow 
stubble-field,  and  nestling  close  in  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  thickly  treed  with  spruces ; 
through  the  dark  tree-tops  blazed  the  red 
sky,  and  the  sun  in  its  "  good-night "  golden 
glow. 

On  nearer  approach  it  was  seen  that 
there  were  many  buildings  about  the  place, 
all  of  wood  and  whitewashed.  These  were 
arranged  about  three  sides  of  a  rectangular 
piece  of  ground  of  an  acre  or  so  in  extent. 
The  principal  structure  stood  about  the 
middle  of  the  north  side  ;  it  was  the  dwell- 
ing house  of  the  manager,  with  a  large 
room  in  the  south-west  corner  where  he 
kept  an  ofBce  and  a  little  overcrowded 
store ;  there  the  bushmen  might  get  their 
winter  clothing  and  have  them  charged 
against  their  wages.  At  the  rear,  the 
residence   had   a   great    kitchen   attached. 
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which  likewise  served  the  purpose  of 
dining-room  for  the  work  hands ;  and 
somewhat  to  the  east  of  it  another  building 
stood  on  a  little  higher  ground,  where  the 
workmen  slept,  and,  in  consequence,  it  was 
known  as  the  "  sleep-house." 

On  the  west  of  the  office,  and  beyond 
the  yellow  sand  road  running  up  the  hill 
through  the  spruce-trees,  was  placed  the 
capacious  store-house,  where  all  manner 
of  things  were  kept  for  the  winter  camps 
and  the  spring  driving  of  the  streams,  such 
as :  oats  for  the  horses ;  barrels  of  flour, 
barrels  of  salt  pork,  sacks  of  beans,  sides 
of  beef,  and  other  staple  articles  in  the  diet 
of  the  shantymen  ;  there  were  chains  lying 
in  piles — strong  chains  for  laying  up  logs  in 
the  woods,  longer  and  lighter  chains  for 
binding  them  on  the  bunks  of  the  sleighs 
when  hauling  to  the  river,  and  short  stout 
chains  with  a  toggle  on  either  end  for  hold- 
ing together  the  boom-sticks  used  in  guiding 
the  logs  through  open  spaces  on  the  streams; 
there  were  axes  and  saws  in  great  numbers ; 
also  strong  iron  hooks,  called  cant-dogs,  for 
rolling  the  timber ;  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  used  in  the  woodsman's  craft. 
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The  space  occupied  by  barns  and  stables 
was  west  and  south  of  the  oblong  yard, 
while  near  the  centre  of  the  enclosure 
there  was  a  well  with  a  red  pump  in  it 
where  horses  and  cattle  came  to  drink 
from  a  great  wooden  trough  made  by 
hollowing  out  a  pine  log  and  flatting  its 
sides. 

The  depot  was  also  a  kind  of  model  farm, 
and  was  as  much  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  the  title  "  Concern  Farm  "  as  it 
was  by  its  name  of  depot.  An  intelligent 
and  portly  Scotchman  was  its  manager,  or 
'boss,'  to  give  him  his  local  name,  and  made 
it  a  centre  of  delight  and  instruction  to 
the  petty  husbandmen  for  miles  about — for 
were  not  his  grain  fields  the  most  free  from 
weeds,  his  mangel-wurzel  rows  the  straight- 
est,  his  machinery  the  most  up-to-date, 
his  stock  of  short-horned  cattle  the  best 
on  the  "  Gotinaw  "  ?  And  his  horses,  were 
they  not  the  finest  which  his  keen  eye 
could  select  from  all  those  driven  up  or 
down  the  river? 

When  the  Hanley  party  arrived  the 
farm  interests  had  already  begun  to  give 
place   to   those   of  the   lumber  trade,   for 
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men  were  coming  in  from  the  settlements 
around,  and,  like  the  Hanleys  from  down 
the  river  as  well,  to  hire  for  the  camps 
or  to  take  *  jobs '  in  cutting  so  many  logs 
at  so  much  a  standard  laid  on  the  river 
bank. 

With  the  return  of  winter  another  change 
came  over  the  farm  depot,  which  this 
time  took  on  the  appearance  of  a  busy 
market  centre.  Thither  the  settlers  be- 
took themselves,  bringing  their  oats,  hay, 
pork,  beef  and  other  products  of  their  little 
farms  to  convert  into  money  or  exchange 
for  the  necessaries  of  life ;  from  the  camps 
the  supply  teams  came  out,  with  the  freez- 
ing of  the  streams  and  lakes,  to  replenish 
their  store  of  provisions ;  and  all  through 
the  winter  the  carters  kept  on,  day  after 
day,  arriving  with  supplies  from   Ottawa. 

He  was  a  picturesque  figure,  the  carter, 
and  one  which  has  passed  for  ever  from 
this  region,  as  indeed  has  all  that  brought 
him  hither — the  rich  forests  of  white  pine  ; 
let  us  stop,  therefore,  and  observe  him 
more  closely  ere  the  memory  of  what  he 
was  and  the  part  he  played,  vanishes 
with  him. 
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See,  there  he  comes  ! 

The  wind  sweeps  over  the  hill,  sighing 
about  barn  corners  and  rattling  the  loose 
bark  on  the  cedar  fence-logs ;  the  lane 
through  which  he  has  to  pass  is  filling 
with  drifts,  the  air  is  white  with  snow 
specks,  the  horses'  manes  and  tails  are 
tossing  in  the  biting  blast,  but  still  the 
carter  stands  erect  on  the  projecting  rear 
end  of  his  sleigh  bottom,  proudly  reining 
his  heavy  horses.  He  scorns  robes  and 
cumbersome  fur  coat,  and  wears  only  a 
short,  dark,  heavy,  homespun  jacket,  with 
a  red  belt  about  it  which  hangs  in  tasselled 
ends  at  his  side.  He  has  a  cloth  cap  too, 
pulled  well  down  over  his  ears.  He  wears 
a  pair  of  buckskin  mocassins,  and  mitts  of 
the  same  material  over  the  woollen  ones 
his  wife  knitted  for  him.  And  note  the 
long  red  and  white  socks  covering  his 
trouser  legs  up  to  the  knees,  where  they 
fasten  with  cord  and  tassel. 

That  little  green  box  on  the  load  in  front 
of  him  is  his  larder,  and  on  its  contents  he 
will  feast  for  a  week  or  more.  To-night  he 
will  thaw  out  his  frozen  bread  and  salt 
pork  by  the  fire  in  the  stopping  place,  and 
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will  enjoy  his  supper  of  them,  for  his 
appetite  is  as  sharp  as  a  hunter's. 

Had  you  seen  him  guide  his  horses  with 
that  load  behind  them  down  the  steep, 
winding,  slippery  hills  on  the  Gatineau 
road,  veritable  mountain  sides,  you  would 
judge  him  both  brave  and  skilful — for  the 
breaking  of  a  rein  or  a  britchen  strap,  the 
snapping  of  the  tongue,  or  the  happening 
of  any  one  of  many  other  possible  accidents 
would  have  meant  serious  injury,  possibly 
death,  both  to  himself  and  his  horses. 

Now  see  with  what  pride  he  drives  his 
splendid  pair  into  position  for  unloading  at 
the  store-house.  He  has  been  waiting  his 
turn,  the  runners  have  gripped  the  frozen 
snow  and  the  load  is  a  heavy  one :  he 
walks  round  his  horses,  pats  one  on  the 
nose,  lifts  up  the  collar  of  the  other  to 
remove  a  bit  of  the  mane;  now  he  takes 
the  reins  in  his  hands  and  the  horses 
prance  in  expectation  of  the  word  of  com- 
mand ;  now  he  tightens  the  lines,  shouts 
"  Together,  lads,"  and  the  muscled  pair 
jerk  forward  with  irresistible  force,  keen 
eye,  pointed  good-natured  ear  and  un- 
faltering step.     With  a  "  gee  "  and  "  haw," 
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with  a  "  back,  my  lads,  back,"  he  guides 
them — now  they  are  angry  and  lay  back 
their  ears  and  bite  at  each  other's  necks, 
now  they  jerk  forward,  now  lunge  backward 
in  their  harness  and  press  quickly  from 
side  to  side  till  the  sleigh  is  in  place.  At 
last  the  carter  is  satisfied,  and  throwing 
down  the  lines  and  whip  covers  his  horses 
with  their  blankets,  while  they  relax 
themselves  and  yawn  with  that  air  of  self- 
satisfaction  which  seems  to  come  even  to 
horses  when  their  work  has  been  well  done. 

And  kindly  men  also  were  the  carters, 
as  well  as  brave  and  skilful,  for  a  fellow 
carter  in  difficulty  was  never  passed  un- 
aided :  perhaps  his  sleigh  was  stuck  in  a 
pitch  hole  and  only  required  a  lift  to 
release  it ;  or  it  may  be  his  team  was  too 
light  to  pull  their  load  up  a  steep  incline 
or  over  a  piece  of  bare  bridging ;  whatever 
the  difficulty,  the  carter  gave  the  requisite 
assistance  to  friend  or  enemy. 

And  so,  while  the  long  white  trail  to  the 
lumber  woods  on  the  Gatineau  has  gruesome 
memories  of  strong  men  staining  the  snow 
with  each  other's  blood,  it  has  other 
memories    too,    a    thousand    times    more 
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thrilling  than  these,  of  how  men,  rough 
looking  and  sturdy  in  battle,  played  with 
tenderness  the  brother's  part  to  those 
whom  hard  luck  had  befallen  in  the 
struggle  for  daily  bread. 
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CHAPTER     IV 

*' I'll  save  you  yet,  bill" 

FOR  three  days  after  the  fight  at  La 
Peche  scarcely  a  word  passed 
between  Luke  and  the  man  he  had 
saved. 

Bill  Armstrong  was  too  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  himself  to  be  free  of  speech, 
and  Luke  had  a  mingled  feeling,  of 
indignation  at  being  drawn  into  the  row 
and  of  sorrow  that  Bill  had  fallen  once 
more  into  the  clutches  of  his  old  enemy, 
drink.  Each  knew  full  well  why  the  other 
had  little  to  say ;  it  was  not  the  silence 
of  enemies  but  of  friends  estranged. 

They  had  known  each  other  from  boy- 
hood and  had  made  logs  together  for  three 
winters  in  succession ;  moreover,  Luke  had 
a  strong  love  for  Bill,  whom  he  judged  one 
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of  the  best  of  fellows  and  a  first-class  axe- 
man and  sawyer. 

Bill  was  a  more  expert  fighter  than 
Luke — agile,  keen  of  eye,  and  quick  to 
strike  home — while  Luke  was  ponderous 
in  movement,  though  powerful  and  deter- 
mined if  aroused. 

Bill  was  warm  hearted,  witty,  full  of 
humour,  and  in  consequence  very  popular 
with  "  the  boys  " ;  his  one  enemy  was 
"  the  bottle,"  his  dominant  weakness  that 
he  was  easily  led. 

For  a  month  or  more  after  the  "  spree  " 
Bill's  resolution  never  to  touch  the  accursed 
thing  again,  was  strong  enough.  He  called 
himself  a  fool,  oh,  so  often  !  and  swore  many 
a  time  at  "  the  man  who  made  the  whiskey." 
But  as  the  sickness  with  self  wore  away  his 
resolve  would  weaken  and  the  desire  steal 
sweetly  over  him  again.  Often  at  his  work 
a  vision  of  the  brightly  lighted  bar-room 
rose  before  him  :  he  could  see  its  glittering 
tumblers,  and  hear  the  touching  of  the 
glasses  in  the  toast ;  see  the  portly  bar- 
boy  smile  graciously,  and  hear  the  click 
of  his  cash  drawer  as  the  creature  locked 
away  the  hard- won  coins  of  the  shantymen. 
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In  God's  sweet-scented  forest  he  breathed 
again  the  fumes  of  far-off  saloons  and 
heard  the  carousing  of  half-drunk  men. 
Repulsive  as  it  all  was  to  his  better  self,  yet 
it  called  so  strongly  to  the  thirst  within  him 
that  he  would  fain  have  rushed  into  hell 
itself  to  quench  it. 

Poor  Bill !  you  are  in  the  unrelaxing  grip 
of  drink,  and  fruitless  will  be  all  your 
attempts  at  breaking  it.  You  must  listen 
to  that  voice  which  speaks  within  you  of 
freedom  and  power  for  the  enslaved  and 
weak.  You  hear  it  now — do  you  not  ? — now 
you  are  alone  in  the  woods  again  ?  Ah  ! 
yes,  and  you  cry  out,  strong  man  though 
you  are :  "  Give  me,  O  God  !  a  strong 
companion  who  is  himself  strong  in 
Thee." 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon  when  the  silence 
was  broken  between  Luke  and  Bill.  It 
came  about  in  this  way.  The  men  were 
sitting  in  their  shirt-sleeves  round  the  camp- 
fire  after  their  midday  meal.  Some  were 
whittling  sticks  with  their  jack-knives,  and 
others  smoking  and  chatting  ;  but  Luke, 
pensive  as  ever  and  almost  surly  looking, 
sat   with   his   hand   under   his    chin,   and 
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observed  strictly  the  rule  of  speaking  only 
when  spoken  to.  He  was  thinking  of  home 
and  how  the  people  there  were  assembling 
in  the  little  church  at  that  very  hour  for 
afternoon  service.  In  imagination  he 
entered  the  sanctuary,  caught  its  peculiar 
spirit  of  forgiveness,  and  learnt  the  lesson 
which  it  teaches  of  man's  duty  to  man. 

Suddenly  he  arose,  saying  rather  bluntly: 
"  Bill,  let  us  go  down  to  the  end  of  the  big 
Danford  ! "  And  at  once  he  led  the  way, 
somehow  expecting  prompt  obedience  on 
the  part  of  his  old  companion. 

Bill  was  indeed  pleased,  yet  followed 
with  the  sheepish  diffidence  of  a  man  who 
has  lost  his  self-respect,  and  is  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  who  is  his  moral  master,  his 
hero  and  friend.  He  knew  he  had  forfeited 
Luke's  good  opinion — for  respect  goes  out 
only  to  the  worthy,  love  to  worthy  and 
unworthy  alike. 

There  was  only  one  subject  in  Bill's  mind 
as  he  set  off  after  Luke — "  the  spree,  the 
fight !  "  and  of  that  he  spoke  the  moment 
they  were  out  of  hearing  of  those  about  the 
camp. 

"  I  wish  you  had  let  me  get  that  licking, 
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Luke  !  I'd  have  felt  better  ;  it  was  coming 
to  me." 

"  I  didn't  mind  the  row,  Bill ;  it  was  a 
cowardly  trick  of  Pauquett's  anyhow  when 
you  were  drunk.  But  I  did  want  to  get 
you  up  here  without  a  break.  And  then 
the  pledge  you  told  me  of,  Bill,  and  the 
one  you  made  it  to." 

This  reference  was  to  Bill's  sweetheart, 
Mary  McCoy ;  it  cut  him  to  the  quick  and 
he  turned  away  his  head  with  a  sob. 

"  I  did  want  to  get  you  up  here  without 
a  drink,  and  by  spring  you  would  have  been 
pretty  well  over  it,  now  all  this  slack  must 
be  pulled  in  again.  And  what  I  want  to 
say  to  you  is  this.  Bill :  I  am  your  friend 
still.  I  felt  like  having  nothing  more  to  do 
with  you  for  the  past  three  days,  but  there 
is  no  good  in  that,  so  I  am  going  to  help 
you  again ;  but  we  will  work  on  a  different 
tack  this  time." 

Here  Luke  was  interrupted  by  his  com- 
panion, who  ejaculated  in  a  broken  voice  : 
"  Oh,  I  am  sick  of  trying !  Curse  the 
whiskey  anyhow,  and  curse  the  man  who 
made  it ! " 

"  Don't  swear  at  any  one  but  yourself, 
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Bill ! "  said  Luke.  "  I  like  to  see  a  man 
shoulder  the  blame  of  his  own  faults,  he'll 
never  fight  them  till  he  does." 

"  What's  the  use  of  trying,  anyhow !  " 
exclaimed  Bill  disconsolately. 

"  Well,  that's  a  mortal  strange  way  for 
a  man  to  talk  !  "  said  Luke. 

**  I  am  sick  of  trying !  Simply  sick  of 
it !  "  jerked  out  Armstrong  again,  with  the 
sound  of  despair  in  his  voice. 

''Well,  Bill,"  said  Luke,  in  a  tone 
mellowed  now  with  sympathy,  "  I'd  think 
more  of  a  fellow  who'd  put  up  a  fight ! 
That's  what  counts,  not  the  winning.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  '  Good  Man  '  looks 
at  it  in  this  way.  We  are  running  a  race, 
Bill,  which  has  more  than  one  lap  to  it, 
and  the  man  who  falls  behind  to-day  may 
get  ahead  to-morrow — the  next  world  is 
only  to-morrow  ;  we  shall  be  running  there 
as  well  as  here,  perhaps  without  a  handi- 
cap." Then  stopping  abruptly  Luke 
clapped  his  big  strong  hand  on  his  com- 
panion's shoulder,  almost  fiercely,  and 
stood  looking  at  him  with  evident  emotion, 
his  little  black  eyes  piercing  into  the  very 
soul  of  the  man  whom  he  would,  if  it  were 
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possible,  endow  with  new  moral  life  and 
power. 

"  Bill !  "  said  he,  "  I  don't  talk  religion, 
as  you  know,  but  I  want  to  save  you  from 
this  curse  of  yours  !  You  are  going  down- 
hill, and  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  no 
man  can  straighten  up  and  keep  straight 
without  religion ;  I  could  not  keep  straight 
a  day  without  it.  What  you  want  is  a  new 
power  in  your  life,  a  power  from  outside 
yourself,  yet  within  you,  to  lift  you  up,  and 
that  I  have  found.  .  .  ."  Luke's  throat 
filled  a  bit,  but  recovering  himself  he  went 
on :  "I  have  found  it  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  as  we  said  in  the  Creed  last 
Sunday  at  church.  Now  that's  all,  Bill ! 
that's  all  I  wanted  to  tell  you  !" 

And  there  in  the  vast  forest  Bill  grasped 
Luke  by  the  hand,  looked  straight  in  his 
eyes  and  said :  **  Luke,  you  are  a  man,  and 
I'll  never  forget  it !  " 

After  this  there  was  no  more  said  on  the 
subject  uppermost  in  their  minds ;  they 
strolled  on  in  silent  thoughtfulness,  making 
their  way  along  a  portage  road  which  went 
round  the  shore  of  a  small  oval  lake  half 
hidden   in    the    autumn    woods,    till    they 
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reached  a  point  where  the  trail  neared  the 
north  end  of  the  lakelet,  and,  veering  to 
the  left,  led  down  a  gentle  slope  to  a  plain 
which  rises  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water. 

As  they  were  going  down  this  incline, 
Luke,  glancing  to  the  right,  caught  sight  of 
the  placid  waters  of  the  big  Danford  gleam- 
ing like  molten  glass  through  the  green  of 
the  pines  and  the  gold  of  the  birches  and 
poplars  along  its  shore. 

"  This  is  the  Danford,  Bill.  You've 
not  seen  it  before,  have  you  ?  "  enquired 
Luke,  thus  breaking  the  silence,  which  had 
grown  somewhat  uncomfortable.  "  I  laid 
my  logs  on  it  last  winter,"  he  went  on. 
"  There's  an  outlet  at  the  other  end ;  we 
drove  it  into  the  Pickanock.  A  great  run 
of  suckers  in  that  creek  every  spring  ;  there 
in  thousands." 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  the  road  ran  over 
a  narrow  strip  of  land,  scarcely  more  than 
forty  yards  in  width,  which  separated  the 
*  big'  Danford  from  a  smaller  lake  bearing 
the  same  name.  Two  immense  pine-trees, 
rising  high  above  the  surrounding  forest, 
stood  as  on  guard  between  the  lakes  and 
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looked  to  right  and  left  over  their  neigh- 
bouring waters. 

Bill  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
tall  pines  to  think,  and  light  his  pipe,  while 
Luke,  pushing  aside  the  underbrush,  made 
his  way  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  greater 
lake.  There  he  stood  for  a  moment  looking, 
and  then  stepped  out  on  a  large  moss-covered 
log  which  lay  half  on  the  shore  and  half 
in  the  water.  Some  distance  away  a  loon 
dived  and  rose  again,  uttering  its  penetrat- 
ing cry.  The  yellow  sand  ran  out  under 
the  crystal  waters  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
follow,  schools  of  little  fishes  sported  about 
in  the  shallows,  and  the  black-bass  darted 
off  in  all  directions  into  the  blue  beyond. 
A  flock  of  black-duck  glanced  about  as  if 
startled,  quacked,  splashed,  fluttered  and 
flew  ofl"  up  the  lake.  The  water  was  placid, 
the  sun  was  sinking  toward  the  distant 
hills  of  Balm-of-Gilead,  and  tall  pines  from 
a  point  on  the  opposite  shore  were  casting 
dark  green  shadows  half  across  the  narrow 
end  of  the  lake. 

As  Luke  surveyed  the  woods  about, 
golden  in  their  autumn  foliage  yet  thickly 
studded  with  towering  pine-trees,  its  forests 
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seemed  to  offer  him  their  riches,  and  a  hillock 
jutting  out  into  the  lake  far  up  its  western 
side,  an  alluring  spot  for  his  future  home, 
a  home  to  which  he  could  take  Kathleen 
Howard  ;  somewhere  ere  long  it  must  be, 
so  much  the  better  if  luck  would  have  it  in 
these  beautiful  wilds,  by  this  emerald  lake. 

The  sun  was  now  disappearing  behind 
the  low  range  of  Balm-of-Gilead  hills. 
Luke  drew  from  his  pocket  a  little  photo- 
graph and  bowing  forward,  kissed  it,  and 
returned  it  to  his  bosom ;  then,  waking 
from  his  day-dream,  he  sprang  back  into 
the  thicket,  arousing  his  companion  from  a 
reverie  not  so  pleasant. 

"  This  is  splendid  !  Bill.  This  is  fine  ! 
But  we  must  get  back  to  the  camp,  for 
night  is  coming."  And  off  they  strode 
together,  new  light  beaming  on  their  faces 
— the  light  of  love  and  forgiveness  on 
Luke's,  the  light  of  hope  new-born  on  Bill's. 

Adieu  !  Bill,  adieu !  What  if  we  are  not 
to  meet  you  again  in  this  little  story  ?  Our 
pathways  will  come  together  one  day — in 
the  land  where  your  hopes  of  victory  will 
be  realised,  and  ours.  Adieu  !  with  your 
new  light  and  your  hope. 
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CHAPTER  V 

IN    THE    LIGHT    OF    THE    CAMBOOSE 

THE  habitation  which  Luke  and  his 
men  built  for  their  winter  quarters 
was  in  every  way  typical  of  that 
class  of  rude  dwelling  place  which,  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  sheltered  those  who 
spent  one  half  of  the  year  in  hewing  down 
the  pine  forests  and  the  other  in  clearing 
and  cultivating  the  rough  stump  lands 
about  their  little  homes  in  the  settlement. 

In  location,  it  was  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  centre  of  that  portion  of  the  forest 
which  Luke  was  to  cut  over  during  the 
winter,  and  stood  hard  by  a  small,  trian- 
gular lake  whose  waters  flowed  quietly  out 
to  southward  in  a  narrow  crystal  stream, 
rippling  at  last  over  white  sand-bars  into  the 
Kazubazua  Creek,  swift,  amber-coloured 
and  winding. 
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His  shanty  was  made  of  small  white  pine 
logs  left  whole ;  not  even  the  bark  was 
taken  off  them,  much  less  were  their  sides 
hewn  away  ;  they  crossed  at  the  corners  of 
the  building,  where  they  were  made  to  fit 
one  astride  the  other  by  a  process  of 
cutting  known  among  the  lumber  men  as 
*  saddling.'  The  logs  approached  each 
other  but  did  not  touch  throughout  their 
lengths,  and  the  cracks  left  had  long  pieces 
of  split  pine  forced  into  them,  filling  the 
greater  part  of  the  openings,  while  the 
remainder  was  stuffed  tightly  with  moss 
gathered  from  about  the  foot  of  the  ash- 
trees. 

The  roof  was  covered  with  half  logs, 
each  of  which  was  hollowed  out  to  form  a 
kind  of  trough,  called  a  '  scoop.'  These 
were  laid  side  by  side  on  supporting  beams, 
trough  upwards,  and  over  the  cracks 
between  them  other  scoops  were  placed 
hollow  down,  thus  providing  gutters  for  the 
rain  to  run  away  in. 

Looking  up  at  the  roof  from  the  interior 
of  the  shanty  one  noticed  that  the  spaces 
between  the  scoops  and  the  opening  where 
their  ends  rested  on  the  walls  were  packed 
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tightly  with  moss  to  shut  out  the  winds  and 
drifting  snows  of  winter. 

In  the  centre  of  the  roof  there  was  a 
large  square  opening  through  which  the 
smoke  escaped.  It  was  fenced  about  with 
slabs  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  edge- 
wise, and  rising  four  or  five  feet  above  the 
surface,  to  form  a  chimney. 

Beneath  this  opening  was  the  great  fire- 
place, called  the  *  camboose,'  consisting  of 
a  quantity  of  fine  sand  set  about  with 
stones,  and  round  the  stones  a  frame-work 
of  flat  pine-logs.  At  one  end  of  the 
camboose  there  was  a  little  trench  where 
the  cooking  was  done  in  covered  pots 
heated  by  burning  sand  from  the  fire-place. 

The  floor  was  made  of  flat  logs.  A 
heavy,  fixed  bench  ran  about  it  on  three 
sides.  Behind  the  bench  stood  the  'bunks' 
in  sets  of  two,  one  above  the  other,  and 
fastened  to  the  wall ;  in  these,  wrapped 
about  in  dark  grey  blankets,  the  men  slept 
the  sweet  sleep  of  the  weary,  with  balsam 
boughs  to  rest  on  and  their  bags  of  clothing 
for  pillows. 

The  door  of  the  shanty  was  made  of 
pine  slabs  two  inches  or  more  in  thickness; 
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it  swung  on  wooden  hinges,  and  was  held 
fast  by  a  hardwood  latch. 

There  were  no  windows  in  the  building, 
save  a  little  one  beside  the  door,  the  great 
chimney  being  sufficient  for  both  light 
and  ventilation. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings  the 
little  habitation  presented  a  scene  of 
activity :  the  cook,  Eliza,  Luke's  eldest 
sister,  who  had  volunteered  to  help  her 
brothers  in  the  beginning  of  their  struggle 
with  the  forest,  is  now  kneading  the 
dough  in  the  bread-trough,  now  washing 
the  beans  and  making  ready  the  salt 
pork  to  roast  with  them,  now  darning  a 
hole  in  her  brother's  sock  in  the  glow  of 
the  camboose  fire,  till  evening  wears  away 
and  bedtime  comes ;  then  passing  behind 
the  blanket  screen  in  the  corner  is  'off 
to  the  land  of  nod,'  as  the  saying  goes. 

The  men  are  variously  employed :  one 
brings  his  axe  to  an  edge  on  the  grinding 
stone,  which  a  companion  turns  for  him ; 
another  is  filing  the  teeth  of  a  cross-cut 
saw,  dulled  by  the  log-makers,  while  it 
screeches  fearfully  under  the  operation ; 
here  is  Jack  Mason  patching  a  hole  in  the 
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toe  of  his  beef-skin  mocassin ;  there  is 
Johnny  Walsh  smoothing  an  ox  bow  with 
a  piece  of  glass  ;  Luke,  hand  under  chin, 
now  quietly  calculates  how  the  winter's 
work  will  plan  out,  now  rises  and  cracks 
a  joke  with  the  boys  or  gives  some  bit  of 
advice  ;  in  a  corner,  Bill  MacFaddon,  called 
"Mac"  for  short — "Crazy  old  Mac  "some- 
times— rasps  on  a  fiddle  made  by  himself: 
fortunately  for  the  other  occupants  of 
the  camp  its  strains  are  well  nigh  sub- 
merged under  the  more  agreeable  music 
of  axes  grinding  on  stones  and  files 
rasping  over  dull-toothed  saws. 

Shortly  before  going  to  bed  comes  ox- 
feeding  time.  The  hardwood  latch  lifts 
stiffly,  the  rough  slab  door  creaks  open 
on  its  wooden  hinges  and  the  teamsters 
step  out  into  the  bright  crisp  night.  The 
light  of  the  tin  candle-lantern  makes 
fantastic  shadows  on  the  cold  bosom  of 
the  snow,  and  the  frozen  pathway  cringes 
under  the  heels  of  the  moving  men.  The 
sky  is  a  frosty  blue  and  the  stars  all 
silvery  and  sparkling  through  it ;  the  woods 
and  lake  are  wrapped  in  the  soft  white 
robes  of  winter ;  the  trees  snap  with   the 
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frost,  and  the  reports  sound  like  pistol-shots 
across  the  silent  world  ;  the  long  weird 
intermittent  cry  of  a  wolf-pack  floats  up 
on  the  frosty  air  :  it  is  winter,  cold,  moon- 
lit, brilliant,  and  relentless  in  its  grasp. 

When  the  oxen  are  fed  all  hands  are 
ready  for  retiring.  The  chore  boy  throws 
hardwood  logs  on  the  camboose,  and  a 
sparkling  smoke  cloud  rises  and  vanishes 
through  the  chimney.  One  by  one  the 
tired  men  remove  their  mocassins  and  their 
waistcoats,  throw  down  their  braces  from 
their  shoulders  and  scramble  in,  to  sleep 
in  the  very  clothes  they  have  worked  in  all 
day;  the  busy  shanty  quiets  down  to  a 
silence  broken  only  by  the  crackling  of 
logs  and  the  snoring  of  drowsy  sleepers. 

At  four  in  the  morning  the  chore  boy 
is  up  again  and  piles  fresh  logs  on  the 
fireplace ;  next,  the  cook  appears  to  get 
breakfast  ready;  then  the  ox-teamsters  to 
feed  their  cattle ;  but  the  road-cutters  and 
log-makers  sleep  on  still,  disturbed  only 
by  the  scraping  away  of  ashes  from  the 
bake-kettles  and  the  rattling  of  pots  and 
pans  about  the  fire.  At  a  later  hour 
Luke,    the   *  boss,'    rises    and    calls    out : 

E 
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**  Hurraw,  boys !  "  and  all  hands  are  astir 
again  for  another  meal  and  a  day  in  the 
snow  and  the  woods. 

Breakfast  over,  the  men  light  their 
pipes  hastily  at  the  camboose  fire  and 
file  out  into  the  cold.  It  is  only  the 
steely  streaks  of  day  that  are  yet  in  the 
sky  and  the  stars  are  twinkling  still  with 
midnight  brilliancy. 

A  number  of  the  men  carry  axes  or 
saws  over  their  shoulders,  and  one  has  a 
white  cotton  bag  with  bread  and  boiled 
pork  in  it,  which  with  green  tea  they  will 
relish  when  eleven  o'clock  comes  round. 
An  ox-teamster  shouts :  **  Buck,  Bright, 
wo-hutch  !  "  and  the  beasts  are  oft  with 
a  little  trot  and  a  great  jingling  of  the 
yoke-ring  and  the  chain  trailing  from  it. 

Dawn  creeps  over  the  sky  as  the  men 
tramp  out  to  work  and  the  grey  light  falls 
on  the  frozen  woods. 

A  flutter  of  wings,  and  a  partridge 
darts  up  through  the  twilight  from  her 
sleeping  place  in  the  snow,  to  perch  on 
the  limb  of  a  tree  and  there,  silhouetted 
against  the  morning  sky,  begins  gracefully 
picking   the    sweet  aromatic   buds   of    the 
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silver  birch ;  for  a  moment  it  scrutinises 
the  passers-by,  but  having  seen  them  from 
morning  to  morning  since  winter  began,  is 
unaffrighted  and  resumes  its  cheerless 
meal. 

A  hare,  white  and  soft  like  the  snowy- 
world  about  it,  springs  silently  from  the 
roadway  in  front  of  the  men,  where  it  has 
been  looking  for  clover-tops  from  the  ox 
teams'  fodder,  and,  after  an  excited  leap  or 
two,  halts  under  a  sheltering  evergreen 
and  with  great  inky  eyes  looks  out  timidly 
at  the  passers-by. 

Through  the  '  cut  *  everywhere  the  red- 
deer  has  roamed  during  the  night — for  it 
loves  the  haunts  of  men — it  has  walked 
along  their  hard-pressed  roadways,  browsed 
on  the  fallen  tree-tops,  picked  up  straws 
where  the  oxen  fed  ;  there  it  lay  down  to 
sleep  in  the  deep  soft  snow  and  at  dawn 
got  up  again  to  look  for  the  men's  return. 

The  morning  is  still  in  the  half-light 
when  the  men  reach  the  scene  of  their  day's 
cutting,  and  the  woods  begin  to  ring  again 
with  the  sound  of  axes  and  the  steady 
murmuring  of  cross-cut  saws. 

A  tree  is  about  to  fall,  the  loud  warning 
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cry  goes  up,  it  cracks  at  the  cut,  then  cracks 
again,  a  great  snapping  sound  follows  and 
a  stately  pine  goes  down  with  a  '  swish ' 
and  a  thud,  breaking  branches  from  other 
trees,  crushing  underbrush  and  dashing 
snow  into  the  air. 

The  day's  work  has  begun  amid  the 
odours,  the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  charm, 
and  the  spell  which  the  forest  casts  even 
over  those  who  think  little,  or  not  at  all,  of 
how  and  why  nature  lures  men  to  her 
bosom. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

LOVE    HAUNTS   THE    CAMP 

JACK  was  an  ox-teamster  and  drove  a 
splendid  pair  of  beasts,  the  pride  of 
his  very  heart.  One  was  as  black 
as  night  save  for  a  white  spot  on  his  fore- 
head ;  the  other  as  red  as  his  mate  was 
black  except  that  he  had  a  white  hind  foot, 
a  white  tassel  on  his  tail,  a  large  white 
patch  behind  his  right  shoulder,  and,  like 
his  companion,  a  star  on  his  forehead. 
The  black  ox  Jack  placed  on  the  off  side, 
and  called  him  *'  Buck,"  while  the  red  one 
he  gave  the  equally  popular  ox  name  of 
"  Bright."  Both  had  wide  spreading  horns, 
the  tips  of  which  had  been  cut  off  and 
replaced  by  brass  nobs  to  avert  danger  in 
case  of  fighting. 

Jack   boasted   much   of    the   willingness 
and  power  of  his  oxen :   "  When  I   hitch 
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them  lads  of  mine  to  a  load  it  goes  or 
something  busts,"  and  lifting  his  right  hand 
he  would  bring  it  down  on  his  knees  with 
a  snap,  saying :  "  I  don't  care  for  any  ox- 
flesh  on  the  crick."  And  the  men  of  the 
Hanley  camp  thought  him  well  within  the 
truth  in  his  boasting. 

One  day  Jack  met  with  an  accident ; 
it  happened  in  this  way.  The  January  thaw 
was  followed  quickly  by  a  sharp  frost, 
leaving  the  snow  a  sugary  mass  under  a 
thin  coating  of  ice,  then  a  foot  or  more  of 
fresh  snow  fell  in  a  single  night,  which, 
with  the  crust  beneath  it,  made  tramping 
through  the  woods  trying  work  for  man 
or  beast.  Jack  was  urging  his  oxen  over 
a  piece  of  freshly  cut  road  to  where  a 
great  pine  butt  lay  like  the  body  of  a 
fallen  giant,  half  buried  in  snow  and  under- 
brush. On  reaching  it  he  turned  his  team 
about  and  left  them  facing  back  along 
the  trail  while  he  and  Bob  were  loading. 

A  rough  tongueless  sled,  made  out  of 
the  fork  of  a  tree  and  called  a  "  crutch," 
was  used  for  drawing  the  logs  on.  Bob, 
who  was  chaining  for  Jack,  pushed  one  leg 
of    the    crutch    part    way   under    the    log 
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towards  the  greater  end,  then  mounting  it 
canthook  in  hand,  he  began  trying  to  roll 
it  on  the  bunk,  but,  being  unable  to  do  so, 
Jack,  light-footed  as  a  roe  in  his  deer-skin 
mocassins,  leaped  over  the  log,  thrust  the 
large  end  of  his  hand-spike  under  it,  and, 
both  lifting  together,  they  turned  it  inch 
by  inch  till  it  lay  in  position,  where  it  was 
made  fast  with  the  chain  which  ran  down 
from  the  ox-yoke,  through  the  nose  of  the 
sloop,  under  the  bunk  on  one  side,  and 
passing  over  the  log,  was  hitched  round 
the  bunk  again  on  the  other  side. 

"  A  big  buster  this,"  said  Bob.  "  It'll  try 
the  mettle  of  your  oxen,  Jack  me  boy,  over 
that  road."  And  throwing  his  canthook  on 
his  shoulder  he  stood  ready  to  follow  as 
soon  as  the  load  should  move  away. 

Jack  smiled  confidently :  "  Niver  saw 
them  stuck  yet.  Bob,  and  don't  think  they 
will  this  time." 

He  pulled  his  wottle  out  of  the  snow 
where  he  had  left  it  standing  while  putting 
on  the  load,  and  swinging  it  through  the 
air,  made  a  swishing  sound  over  the  backs 
of  the  oxen  and  shouted,  as  only  ox- 
teamsters  can  :  "  Buck,  Bright,  wo-hutch  !  " 
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There  was  no  lazy  testing  of  the  load 
this  time,  or  craning  of  their  necks  ;  it  was 
the  last  haul  before  feeding  and  the  oxen 
knew  it  as  well  as  Jack,  so  down  went  their 
heads  at  the  word  "  Wo-hutch,"  till  their 
noses  almost  touched  the  ground  and  the 
breath  from  their  nostrils  started  little  puffs 
of  the  newly  fallen  snow.  Their  bows 
strained  and  creaked  fiercely  in  the  frozen 
yoke,  the  chain  snapped,  sinking  itself  into 
the  bark  of  the  log  under  their  mighty  tugs. 
Out  over  the  piece  of  newly  broken  road 
they  went,  through  snow  and  crust,  over  low- 
lying  dead  logs,  bumping  against  stumps, 
scraping  trees  by  the  roadside — they  slipped, 
they  stumbled,  and  yet  went  forward  with 
brutish  determination  and  irresistible  force. 

"  By  gad,  aren't  they  the  byes  !  aren't 
they  the  byes !  "  said  Jack  with  a  broad 
grin  of  delight. 

As  they  were  swinging  on  to  the  older 
portion  of  the  road  where  the  track  was 
hard-beaten,  he  called  out :  "  Wo  back, 
me  lads,  wo  back!  "  But  to  Jack's  surprise 
the  oxen  gave  no  heed,  rather  they  in- 
creased their  pace,  for  the  load  was  now 
slipping  along  more  easily. 
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Jack  shouted  again  in  a  voice  that 
resounded  through  the  silent  and  snow- 
covered  woods  :  '*  Wo  Buck  !  wo  Bright !  " 
and  ran  after  them  at  full  speed,  but  neither 
did  they  heed  this  time ;  yet  stop  them  he 
must,  for  there  was  a  hill  to  go  down  before 
reaching  the  roll-way. 

Brushwood  and  trees  lined  the  road  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  past  to  the 
oxen's  head.  There  was  only  one  thing 
that  Jack  could  do  in  the  emergency  and 
that  he  did  :  he  leaped  on  the  end  of  the 
log  nearest  him  and  ran  up  it  to  where  the 
chain  went  round ;  there  he  stood  for  a 
moment  shouting  at  the  stubborn  beasts, 
but  they  had  evidently  no  intention  of 
stopping.  Jack's  eye  caught  sight  of  a 
tramped  spot  by  the  roadside  and  he 
sprang  towards  it  over  Buck's  hinder  parts. 
Lighting  on  his  feet  he  grasped  desperately 
at  the  end  of  the  yoke,  which  he  caught 
and  held  fast  with  one  hand  while  with  the 
other  he  brought  down  the  "  brawlaw " 
across  the  oxen's  heads.  Scrambling 
through  the  snow  and  brush,  knocking 
heavily  against  the  trees,  still  he  clung  to 
the  yoke,  still  he  shouted,  still  he  thrashed 
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them  till  by  a  lucky  stroke  he  caught 
Bright  a  blow  just  over  the  nose  which 
checked  his  pace  and  turned  both  oxen 
aside  from  the  path,  thus  gaining  for  him- 
self the  chance  of  getting  to  the  fore  of  his 
team,  where,  as  he  said,  he  "  flailed " 
them  to  a  standstill. 

It  was  only  when  the  halt  came  that 
Jack  realised  how  badly  his  own  foot  had 
been  tramped  by  the  sharp  cork  of  an  ox 
shoe,  and  he  limped  about  the  road  for 
some  moments  in  agony  before  resuming 
his  journey. 

At  the  roll-way  the  big  log  was  drawn 
across  the  skids  and  turned  down  to  its 
place.  The  oxen  were  thrown  a  bundle  of 
hay ;  Bob  made  a  little  fire  of  dried  pine- 
sticks,  filled  the  blackened  tin  pail  with 
snow  and  ice  crust  and  hung  it  over  the 
fire  to  melt  for  tea  water.  Jack  hobbled 
off  to  get  the  dinner-bag,  which  lay  buried 
in  the  snow  to  keep  its  contents  from 
freezing.  Soon  the  road-cutters  and  log- 
makers  arrived  and  all  began  to  satisfy  their 
woodsmen's  appetites  with  bread,  boiled 
salt-pork,  and  green  tea,  meanwhile  talking 
freely  and  laughing  over  the  runaway. 
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Jack  managed  to  limp  about  till  evening, 
when,  so  angered  and  painful  had  his  foot 
become  that  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
the  shanty  for  a  period  of  many  days. 

This  was  no  welcome  news  for  Eliza,  the 
cook,  for  Jack  was  in  love  with  her,  while 
she  despised  (at  least  she  said  so)  the 
ground  he  walked  on.  Why,  it  was  never 
quite  possible  to  make  out,  for  was  not 
Jack  a  tall  and  manly  looking  fellow,  if 
not  handsome  ?  Was  he  not  sober  and 
industrious  and  well  behaved  ?  And  so 
far  from  being  a  coward,  he  would  fight 
like  a  tiger  when  reason  or  even  pretext 
arose  for  doing  so  ?  Why  then  had  Eliza 
little  to  say  to  him,  and  never  smiled  at  his 
jokes  or  made  herself  agreeable  to  him,  but 
on  the  contrary  was  not  infrequently  so 
disagreeable  as  to  let  days  pass  without 
speaking  a  word  ? 

It  also  requires  explanation  why  Eliza 
took  the  trouble  to  despise  Jack,  why  any 
feeling  of  resentment  should  rise  in  her 
breast  at  the  thought  of  him,  while  she 
could  smile  on  all  other  employees  of  the 
camp  with  evident  pleasure,  treat  them  with 
kindliness,  and  laugh  at  their  stupid  stories. 
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Well,  Eliza  never  talked  much  on  the 
subject,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  but  once 
when  her  brother  Harry,  the  chore  boy, 
was  sitting  by  the  camboose  mending  a 
hole  in  the  sole  of  his  mocassin,  and  no 
one  else  was  in  the  camp  but  themselves, 
Eliza  did  say  : 

"  What  a  silly  grin  is  always  on  the  face 
of  that  Walsh !  He  looks  to  me  like  a 
screaming  wild-cat." 

"  Ho,  ho  !  "  laughed  Harry,  "  don't  you 
know,  Eliza  ?  Well,  he  is  in  love  with 
you.     Ho,  ho  !  " 

"  The  fool !  "  was  her  harsh  reply. 

"  You  know,  sister,  they  say  all  men  are 
fools  when  in  love." 

"  In  it  or  out  of  it,  he's  one  !  "  ejaculated 
the  indignant  girl. 

"  Oh !  he's  in  it  all  right  and  in  it  with 
you,  ho,  ho  ! — told  me  the  other  day." 

"Oh,  the  jackass,  I  hate  the  sight  of 
him  !  " 

"  Pretty  strong  language,  Eliza  ;  but,  by 
the  great  St.  Patrick,  when  I  get  my  dose 
ril  tell  the  girl,  not  the  public." 

Strange  to  say,  on  the  evening  of  the 
very  day  on  which  this  conversation  took 
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place,  home  came  brave  Jack  hobbling  on  a 
disabled  foot  while  Bob  drove  the  oxen. 
When  Eliza  saw  him  limping  into  the 
shanty  she  exclaimed  indignantly  : 

*'  Well,  for  lands'  sake  !  are  you  to  be 
around  the  camp  for  the  next  week  in  my 
way  ?  " 

"  Bright  tramped  on  me  foot,"  said  Jack, 
with  his  usual  smile. 

"  Pity  he  didn't  tramp  on  the  two  of 
them,  and  we  might  have  got  rid  of  you  for 
a  while." 

*'  Eliza,  Eliza !  you  cruel  creature,"  re- 
marked he,  still  smiling,  quite  forgetting  the 
agony  of  his  foot  in  her  presence. 

Eliza  had  acquired  considerable  skill 
from  her  mother  in  the  treatment  of  small 
injuries,  and  so  naturally  it  fell  to  her  lot  to 
do  what  she  could  for  Jack,  despite  her 
feelings. 

*'  Well,  get  your  mocassin  off!  "  said  she ; 
"  I  suppose  ril  have  to  bandage  it,  anyhow." 

The  foot  was  badly  bruised  and  swollen, 
therefore  bathing  with  the  juice  of  tamarac 
bark  was  the  obvious  treatment,  but  as  they 
could  not  get  the  bark  until  morning  the 
foot    was    carefully   bandaged   about   and 
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poor  Jack  left  to  spend  the  night  in  pain 
and  sleeplessness. 

Next  day  Harry  procured  the  tamarac 
from  a  little  swamp  near  by  ;  it  was  boiled 
for  some  time  and  the  hot  gummy  liquid 
resulting  used  to  bathe  or  *  stupe '  the 
foot;  this  treatment  went  on  for  many  days 
ere  the  foot  was  well  again. 

Meanwhile  Jack's  love  for  Eliza  burned 
and  burned  within  him  like  a  fire,  and  he 
decided  to  tell  her,  though  it  was  manifest 
even  to  one  so  disinclined  to  believe  his 
eyes  as  he,  that  Eliza  looked  with  but  little 
favour  upon  him.  When  he  was  to  speak 
somewhat  puzzled  him,  for  Harry  was 
always  about  the  camp,  carrying  water  and 
wood  and  generally  assisting  the  cook. 
Once,  however,  after  a  long  silence  during 
which  Eliza  was  performing  her  usual 
kindness  to  him.  Jack  came  trembling  to  the 
point  of  announcing  his  devotion  ;  but  the 
door  creaked  open  on  its  hinges  and  Harry 
came  in  from  the  woods,  where  he  had  been 
chopping  some  dry  pine  for  kindling.  One 
mitt  he  threw  in  one  direction,  and  the 
second  in  another,  both  striking  the  cam- 
boose  ledge. 
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"  By  the  great  St.  Patrick,  I  wish  I'd 
had  the  flintlock  down  in  the  bush  this 
morning — saw  a  deer  as  big  as  Bright ; 
didn't  tramp  on  my  foot  neither,  ho,  ho  ! 
Got  anything  to  eat,  Eliza  ?  Hungry  as 
a  bear.  Thank  the  Lord  for  a  good 
appetite  ;  wish  we'd  a  good  cook,  and  this 
shanty  wouldn't  be  such  a  bad  place  to 
winter  in,  ho,  ho  !  " 

And  so  Jack's  opportunity  passed  for 
this  time. 

The  next  day  he  would  try  again  ;  the 
very  effort  had  brought  him  courage,  and, 
"  Begorrah  !  he'd  let  no  time  slip  by  nather, 
once  Harry  was  out  the  doour." 

So  the  following  morning  as  Ehza  was 
doing  "  penance,"  by  way  of  attending  to 
Jack's  injury,  he  spoke,  almost  without 
knowing  it,  the  fatal  word : 

"  Eliza,  me  darlin',  you  know  it,  don't 
ye?" 

He  was  not  allowed  to  go  further,  how- 
ever, on  the  subject,  for  Eliza  flew  across 
the  shanty  in  a  rage,  and  turning,  said  with 
considerable  emphasis : 

"  Yes,  I  know  it.  I  know  one  thing, 
Walsh,   you   are  a  fool  if  ever   there  was 
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one ;  call  me  your  darling  again  and  I'll 
scald  you  as  sure  as  fate." 

Just  what  might  have  happened  then  and 
there,  we  are  left  to  imagine  ;  whether  Jack 
could  have  struck  the  fire  of  love  from 
Eliza's  flinty  heart,  or  whether  she  would 
have  carried  out  her  threat  of  scalding  him, 
had  he  tried,  we  cannot  say  ;  let  it  only  be 
remembered  that  woman's  love  sometimes 
hides  itself  behind  vigorous  protestations 
of  hatred  and  disgust,  and  that  men  often 
win  by  the  sincerity  of  their  devotion 
what  the  stupidity  of  their  tactics  might 
have  lost  them  for  ever.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, Harry  appeared  again  on  the  scene. 

"  Oh,  twisters,  eh  !  Eliza,"  exclaimed 
he,  on  seeing  a  pan  full  of  dough-nuts  on  the 
camboose  ledge.  "  Won't  sack  you  this 
time,  Cookie.  New  man  to  follow  them 
oxen  next  fall,  just  the  same,  one  whose 
feet  are  not  so  much  in  the  way,  ho,  ho ! " 

Glancing  quickly  at  Jack  and  noticing 
his  downcast  look,  Harry  called  out : 
**  Walsh,  what  a  face  !  You  look  as  if  your 
great-grcat-grandmother  was  dead  and 
off  helther-skelther  to  Purgatory.  Old 
foot  paining  you  ?  "     So  spoke  Harry,  who 
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felt  that  his  coming  in  at  the  moment  had 
been  a  serious  disappointment  to  Jack. 

Walsh,  however,  would  try  again,  for  rough 
ox-teamster  though  he  was,  he  knew  full  well 
that  sweet  hopes  realise  themselves  and 
happy  dreams  come  true  only  for  the  brave 
and  patient ;  and  the  words  "  me  darlin'  " 
kept  ringing  in  Eliza's  ears  whether  she 
would  or  no  for  many  days  after. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

ON  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  DANFORD 

WHEN  his  lumber  camp  broke  up 
in  the  spring  of  i8 — ,  Luke 
returned  to  Huntley,  leaving  his 
brothers,  Tom  and  Harry,  and  Jack  Walsh 
to  make  the  beginnings  of  a  new  home,  and 
with  them  faithful  Eliza  as  cook. 

The  spot  selected  was  halfway  up  the 
western  side  of  the  big  Danford,  on  a  point 
of  land  which  rises  somewhat  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  shore  and  juts  out  into  the 
water. 

When  Luke  had  said  good-bye  and  set 
out  on  his  journey.  Jack  yoked  the  oxen  to 
the  'jumper'  (a  wooden  sleigh  which  had 
been  used  all  winter  for  carting  provisions 
to  the  camp),  and  loading  it  with  the 
shanty  equipment,  moved  away  along  the 
forest   trail  over   patches   of  bare  ground 
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and  little  banks  of  stained  and  belated 
snow  to  their  new  camping  place  by  the 
Danford. 

At  first  they  found  shelter  in  a  discarded 
shanty  which  stood  near  the  lake  shore, 
hard  by  the  spot  chosen  to  build  their  new 
house  upon. 

The  ice  was  still  on  the  lake  when  they 
arrived,  and  the  snow  and  water  in  a  lace- 
work  of  patches  over  it.  Harry  chopped 
a  hole  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  and 
began  fishing  through  it.  In  a  short  time 
he  took  several  large  pike,  one  of  which 
Eliza  fried  in  pork  fat  for  dinner. 

When  some  days  had  passed  and  the 
ice  was  thawed  away  from  about  the  shores 
fishes  of  various  kinds  came  to  the  open 
spaces,  and  were  caught  in  any  number, 
so  that  the  little  colony  had  relief  from 
the  monotonous  winter  fare  of  salt  pork 
and  beans. 

It  was  in  these  first  spring  days  by  the 
opening  Danford  that  Jack  and  Harry 
felled  a  great  tree  of  choicest  white  pine 
and  in  spare  moments  scored  away  its 
sides,  hewed  it  flat,  hollowed  it  out  and 
made  of  it  the  log  canoe,  or  dugout,  which 
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for  many  years  served  fishermen  and  little 
picnic  parties  when  taking  respite  from 
labour  on  the  clear,  blue,  delicious  waters 
of  the  Danford.  The  remains  of  this  rough 
craft  may  still  be  seen,  where  it  lies 
stranded  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
lake — cracked,  moss-grown,  sand-covered, 
forgotten — yet  with  more  memories  of  the 
Danford  of  older  days  about  it  than  any 
single  object  remaining.  It  grew  in  the 
silent  forest  before  the  Hanleys  came  ; 
it  looked  down  on  their  ox  team  and  rude 
effects  on  the  day  of  their  arrival ;  it  heard 
the  first  sound  of  their  axes  and  beheld 
them  sitting  about  the  camp-fire  in  the 
bright  April  noontide.  It  fell  before  the 
axes  of  the  strong  and  took  its  new  form 
in  their  skilful  hands ;  it  listened  to  the 
joyous  laughter  of  the  great  yesterday  on 
the  Danford,  and  the  fishermen's  yarns — 
for  it  carried,  at  one  time  or  another,  all 
who  ever  lived  and  struggled  and  loved  and 
died  on  its  pleasant  shore. 

We  fain  would  keep  you,  old  log  canoe, 
fragrant  with  memories,  but  the  hand  of 
time  is  on  you  as  on  all  things  created  and 
you  must  pass  to  the  land  of  the  forgotten. 
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The  smoke  wreaths  curled  up  from  the 
chimney  top  of  the  old  shanty  by  the  lake 
side  till  the  new  house  was  ready.  Mean- 
while the  ice  vanished  and  the  blue  waters 
leaped  and  laughed  in  the  spring  sunshine 
as  though  rejoicing  in  their  freedom ;  the 
dog-tooth  violets  came  and  stood  with 
bowed  heads  on  every  bank,  and  the  white 
trilliums  looked  up  to  the  morning  sun  ; 
the  cherry  blossoms  came,  and  all  the 
leaves  with  their  varied  greens  and  thou- 
sand shapes  ;  birds  carolled  everywhere — 
the  whole  world  seemed  alive. 

Meanwhile,  up  on  the  levels  the  sound 
of  axes  was  heard,  and  the  swishing  of  saws 
and  the  falling  of  trees,  until  the  woods 
came  to  be  strewn  thick  with  yellow  flatted 
timbers  for  the  walls  of  the  new  dwelling, 
and  balsam  poles,  with  their  bark  off,  for 
rafters. 

By  the  lake  shore  Harry  made  the 
shingles  for  the  roof — splitting  them  from 
blocks  of  straight-grained  dry  pine  with  the 
*frow' — a  heavy  knife-like  instrument — 
and  paring  them  into  shape  with  the  draw- 
knife. 

Toward  the  end  of  June   the   building 
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had  taken  shape — the  walls  were  up,  the 
rafters  in  place,  the  shingles  partly  on — 
and  was  forthwith  used  for  sleeping  in, 
while  the  old  shanty  by  the  lake  side 
continued  for  weeks  longer  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  daily  life  of  these  home  makers  on 
the  Danford. 

The  new  house  was  of  goodly  size;  it 
had  a  door  and  two  windows  in  the  south 
overlooking  the  lake,  and  a  window  in  the 
north  through  which  the  lake  was  also 
visible,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

About  the  building  for  some  distance 
lay  the  slain  forest,  or  *  chopping '  as  the 
settlers  called  it — piles  of  tree-tops  (some 
without  leaves  at  all,  others  covered  with 
young  leaves  withered)  and  heaps  of 
trunks  ready  for  firing.  Roads  for  hauling 
on  ran  about  among  the  piles  of  logs  and 
brush.  Long  yellow  patches  of  chips  and 
slabs  lay  where  the  timbers  had  been  hewn, 
and  many  stumps  with  gum  or  sap  oozing 
out  around  their  edges  stood  about  the 
opening.  Everywhere  floated  the  perfumes 
of  cut  wood,  the  odours  of  broken  ground 
and  living  forest,  in  the  clear  air  and  the 
golden  sunlight. 
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To  be  astir  in  it  all  and  to  be  making 
home  there  for  love's  sake  was  the  reward 
nature  offered  the  pioneer  for  his  struggles 
and  privations. 

Of  the  figures  moving  about  from  day  to 
day  amid  these  scenes  of  beauty,  that  of 
Jack  the  ox-teamster  was  outstanding 
among  the  men.  A  bit  of  a  leader  was 
Jack,  and  a  bit  of  an  engineer  too — he  it 
was  who  planned  the  new  house,  blazed 
out  the  roads  to  various  parts  of  the  forest, 
and  suggested  whatever  rough  devices  were 
used  to  lighten  the  labour  incident  to  clearing 
and  building.  When  Bill  MacFaddon  set 
to  rasping  on  his  home-made  fiddle.  Jack 
was  the  first  to  leap  to  the  floor  and  give 
a  step  for  the  amusement  of  the  company. 
Though  he  seldom  '  tasted  anything,'  when 
he  chanced  to  do  so  at  a  bee  for  raising  or 
logging,  Jack  was  specially  light-footed, 
touching  heel  and  toe  to  the  floor  like 
the  quiet  falling  of  thistledown.  With  his 
*  knuckles '  he  was  as  expert  in  boxing  as 
he  was  with  his  feet  in  dancing,  and  fought 
more  than  once  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
doing  so. 

In  Jack's  heart  there   ever   glowed   the 
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hope,  as  we  have  seen,  that  some  day  Eliza 
would  listen  to  his  story.  His  love  for  her 
worked  like  magic  upon  him  from  day  to 
day :  if  she  chanced  to  smile  at  him,  he 
smiled  in  return  and  smiled  for  a  whole 
day  after ;  if  there  was  gloom  on  her  face 
when  it  turned  towards  him,  there  was 
gloom  on  his  also  and  oppression  in  his 
heart,  and  in  consequence  he  became  as 
silent  as  though  smitten  with  dumbness. 
Once  in  a  lonely  mood  he  was  heard  to  say: 
"  Begorrah  !  I've  no  raison  to  hope,  but  I'll 
hope  just  the  same.  If  it's  a  fellaw  she 
wants  who  nather  fears  man  nor  baste, 
Jack  is  the  bye  and  I'll  dimonstrate  it  yit." 
One  day  the  opportunity  came  unex- 
pectedly to  show  both  his  skill  and  his 
daring.  Among  the  wild  creatures  which 
frequented  the  woods  about  was  a  great 
black  mother  bear  which  had  been  seen  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  with  her  cubs  not  far 
from  the  clearing,  and  one  night  when  all 
were  asleep  in  the  new  house  on  the  hill- 
top she  stole  along  the  lake  shore  and 
ransacked  the  old  shanty  till  heart  and 
stomach  both  were  satisfied.  A  second 
night  the  old  robber  came  and  was  heard 
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scraping  about  the  door  of  the  little  log 
outhouse  where  pork  and  other  supplies 
were  stored  away. 

Jack  decided  to  put  an  end  to  this 
foraging,  and  accordingly  built  himself  a 
scaffold  in  the  forks  of  a  birch-tree  which 
overhung  the  shanty.  At  nightfall  when 
the  others  had  gone  to  bed  he  mounted 
his  watch-tower,  carrying  the  flintlock 
loaded  heavily  with  bullets  made  from 
the  lead  of  a  discarded  tea-box,  and  there 
kept  close  watch  for  the  coming  of  the 
great  thief  of  the  woods. 

Soon  the  moon  rose,  and  a  flood  of  pale 
yellow  light  fell  from  it  on  the  dark  sea  of 
forest  and  the  bright  waters  of  the  lake. 
For  a  time  there  was  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard  save  the  squeaking  of  a  cricket  in 
the  dead-wood,  or  the  twitter  of  a  dream- 
ing bird  ;  then  a  crackling  of  dry  branches 
at  the  edge  of  the  forest  came  faintly  to 
the  ear.  Jack  cocked  his  musket  and 
bent  all  his  senses  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  Soon  another  mufiled  breaking  of 
branches  was  heard ;  Jack's  hair  stood  on 
end  and  the  musket  went  up,  as  by 
instinct,    to    his   shoulder — there   was    no 
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mistaking  it,  it  was  the  bear.  And  while 
his  eyes  were  peering  into  the  semi- 
darkness  about  the  edge  of  the  woods  the 
great  black  furry  form  passed  out  into 
the  moonlight,  stood  for  a  moment  scent- 
ing the  air,  then  moved  on  as  quietly  as  a 
little  cloud  and  vanished  behind  the  log 
pile.  Shortly  it  emerged  again  from  its 
covert  and  made  straight  across  the  open 
space  toward  the  shack.  That  instant 
Jack's  eye  was  attracted  by  one  cub,  and 
then  another,  stealing  softly  along  after 
the  mother.  Meanwhile  the  old  bear  had 
reached  the  cooking  utensils  and,  though 
not  far  away,  was  indistinct  because  of  the 
blackened  logs  and  pots  about  her ;  this 
however  was  Jack's  best  chance,  and  taking 
careful  aim  in  the  moonlight  he  fired. 
"  Boom ! "  went  the  great  musket,  break- 
ing on  the  night  air  and  resounding  through 
the  forest  like  the  bursting  of  a  miniature 
cannon.  Over  tumbled  the  bear  with  a 
great  "  oof,  oof,"  but  like  a  flash  she  was 
up  and  off  again  with  terrific  bounds, 
across  the  chopping,  into  the  woods,  up 
the  hill  and  away  to  the  protecting  forests. 
Not  thus  was  Eliza  to  be  won. 
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It  was  a  rude  awakening  for  those  who 
had  just  fallen  asleep  in  the  cottage  on 
the  hill.  There  was  a  shriek  within. 
Eliza  thrust  her  head  out  of  the  window  ; 
Harry  and  Tom,  in  sock  feet,  were  out 
while  one  could  count  three  and  running 
down  to  share  in  the  excitement.  When 
they  arrived  Jack  was  standing,  gun  in 
hand,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  dumb  and 
motionless  as  a  statue  with  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

,    **  Where's     the     bear,     Jack  ?  "    Harry 
shouted. 

"  Struck  the  baste,  begorrah !  but  she's 
got  away  on  me.  Niver  ye  mind,  me  bye, 
Jack  Walsh  is  not  the  gossoon  to  be  bate 
by  an  ould  thafe  of  that  koind." 

"  Let  us  have  a  look  for  signs  of  blood," 
said  Tom. 

*'  Sure  I  hit  her ;  she  tumbled  over ; 
there's  a  hole  in  her  fur  coat,  I'll  beat 
ye."  By  lighting  matches  and  torches  of 
birch  bark  they  could  see  blood  spots  and 
scraps  of  fur;  Jack  had  not  missed  his 
mark,  but  where  or  to  what  extent  the 
brute  was  injured  no  one  could  for  the 
moment  determine. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

IN    THE   NICK   OF   TIME 

THE  moon  was  floating  above  the 
group  of  tall,  dark  pines  behind 
the  Hanley's  white  log  cottage 
when  the  door  opened  and  Luke  stepped 
quietly  out. 

On  the  shining  sward  the  black  tree 
shadows  lay  in  every  form  imaginable. 
Two  grey  horses  stood  in  the  stable  yard 
to  the  left,  hitched  to  the  buckboard,  and 
Robert  was  striding  towards  them  across 
the  lawn  with  a  bucket  of  water  from 
the  stone-lined  well  in  front  of  the  dwelling. 
Luke  glanced  at  his  watch,  it  was  two 
o'clock  to  the  minute.  Then  putting  one 
foot  on  the  step,  he  sprang  into  the  front 
scat  and  the  team  moved  away  down  the 
sloping  ground  toward  the  valley  of  the 
Carp — with  that  determination  which  bore 
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him  over  every  obstacle,  Luke  was  off  to 
meet  Kathleen  Howard,  to  fly  with  her  to 
Ottawa  and  there  to  make  her  his  bride 
before  her  father  could  arrive  to  prevent  it. 

Kathleen,  the  object  of  Luke  Hanley's 
long  devotion,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
a  military  officer  who  had  received  a  grant 
of  land  from  the  British  Government,  on 
the  ninth  line  of  Fitzroy,  and  settled  there 
with  his  family.  Luke  had  known  her  all 
his  life ;  they  had  crossed  the  sea  together 
as  children,  and  had  played  as  girl  and 
boy  on  the  deck  of  the  sailing  vessel 
during  its  long  voyage  from  Dublin  to 
Quebec.  In  Fitzroy  their  families  began 
life  in  log  shanties  scarcely  two  miles 
apart,  and  the  children  met  every  day  at 
the  school  Luke's  father  taught  in  a  little 
log  building,  which  stood  where  two  great 
elm-trees  now  grow,  opposite  the  Diamond 
Post  Office,  by  the  roadside  :  not  far  away 
were  the  homes  of  the  little  playmates. 

Family  tradition  has  it  that  one  day 
Luke  gave  a  sound  thrashing  to  a  rough 
lad  who  stole  Kathleen's  lunch  of  bread 
and  berries,  and  told  Luke  of  his  "  joke 
on  Kittie." 
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Often  they  met  on  Saturdays  as  bare- 
foot boy  and  girl  and  fished  along  the 
Carp  which  flowed  below  the  Captain's 
shanty,  or  went  on  little  excursions  to 
gather  strawberries  in  the  meadows.  Thus 
they  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
their  affection  growing  stronger  and  deeper 
with  years — though  the  word  '  love  '  was 
never  uttered  between  them  till  Luke  was 
twenty-one. 

It  was  his  birthday — an  occasion  which 
he  had  ever  marked  by  a  visit  to  Kathleen's 
home — and  he  told  her  all  that  was  in  his 
heart,  and  she,  in  turn,  though  three  years 
younger,  told  him  all  that  was  in  hers,  and 
promised  to  be  his  wife  in  womanhood  as 
she  had  been  his  playmate  in  childhood, 
and,  secretly,  his  sweetheart  through  the 
days  of  girlhood. 

"  But,"  said  Luke,  on  the  happy  day  in 
question — as  they  rose  from  where  they 
had  been  sitting  under  the  rustling  elms 
and  walked  along  the  bank  of  the  Carp, 
through  buttercups  and  daisies,  and  long 
grass,  as  they  had  often  done  before — 
"  there  will  be  opposition  to  this,  you  know, 
Kathleen  ? "  turning  his  happy  black  eyes 
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upon  her  enquiringly.  **  For  we  are  cousins, 
you  remember,  true  only  second  cousins, 
but  your  father  is  such  an  exacting  old 
Churchman  in  these  matters  that  I  expect 
his  refusal  when  I  ask  him  for  you ;  but  if 
you  trust  me  we'll  get  through.  I  venture 
we  will  win  out. 

"  If  I  trust  you !  "  said  she,  looking  up 
to  him  with  surprise  that  *  trust '  should 
be  mentioned,  hers  being  so  implicit,  "as 
if  I  could  do  anything  else  !  as  if  anybody 
could  do  anything  else  !  " 

"  Then  I  am  going  to  speak  to  him  to- 
night," said  Luke. 

"  Oh,  not  to-night !  Luke." 

"  Yes,  this  very  night !  " 

"  But  why  so  soon  ?  " 

"  Well,  to  begin  with,  you  are  his  daughter 
and  he  ought  to  know  of  your  promise  to 
me,  and  moreover,  if  he  is  going  to  refuse 
I  want  to  know  it,  and  I  shall  make  my 
plans  accordingly." 

"  Very  well,  Luke,  I  suppose  you  are 
right." 

That  evening  after  tea  with  the  Howard 
family,  Luke  and  the  Captain  walked 
leisurely    down    the     avenue    of    spruces 
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leading  to  the  main  road  ;  as  they  reached 
the  fence,  so  far  engaged  in  conversation 
about  things  in  general,  Luke  turned  toward 
the  Captain,  and  said : 

"  Captain,  this  is  my  twenty-first  birth- 
day.    I  am  a  man  now." 

The  Captain  took  two  long  puffs  from 
his  pipe  before  replying,  and  then  said  very 
cheerily  : 

"  So  it  is,  Luke,  and  you  are  a  man ! 
Long  may  you  live  and  enjoy  happy  days! " 
he  continued,  laying  his  hand  on  Luke's 
shoulder  as  though  to  convey  his  blessing. 

"  Captain,"  said  Luke,  looking  him 
straight  in  the  eyes,  **  thank  you  for  your 
good  wishes,  but  there  is  one  creature 
essential  to  my  happiness,  the  happiness 
which  you  wish  me,  and  that  is  your 
daughter  Kathleen.     Will  you     .     .     .  ? " 

"  My  .  .  .  daughter !  "  with  prolonged 
emphasis  on  the  *  my,'  exclaimed  the  Cap- 
tain, staring  at  him  with  surprise  and  anger : 
*'  To  marry  my  daughter  !  You  marry  my 
daughter  without  a  shilling  to  your  name  !  " 

Luke  ventured  a  word :  "  I  shall  not 
always  be  so,  Captain,  I  trust." 

**  My  daughter !  "  said  the  Captain  again, 
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"  your  own  cousin  !  "  At  this  last  thought 
his  anger  flared  up  to  fierceness.  "  Never ! 
by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  never  !  "  And 
he  made  off  down  the  aisle  of  trees  toward 
the  house,  shouting :  "  Never !  Never  !  " 
at  the  top  of  his  voice ;  then,  lifting  his 
hands,  he  struck  them  together  in  his  wrath 
and  exploded  in  one  last  desperate : 
"  Ne — ev — ver  !  " 

Somewhat  relieved  for  the  moment  he 
proceeded  toward  the  door,  saying  to  him- 
self as  he  went,  "  I  thought  it  would  come 
to  this  "  ;  then  turning  he  shouted  fiercely : 
"  Get  off  the  premises,  and  never  show  your 
nose  here  again  or  I'll  flatten  it  on  your 
impudent  face." 

Luke  was  prepared  for  this  outburst  and 
had  said  good  night  to  Kathleen  before 
leaving  the  house;  so,  jumping  the  fence, 
he  went  off  smiling  and  saying  to  himself : 

"  Poor  Kathleen,  she'll  get  a  tongue 
thrashing  now  ;  but  it  had  to  come." 

Five  years  passed  ere  Luke  Hanley 
strode  down  the  spruce  avenue  again,  and 
then  he  came  to  ask  the  Captain  one  last 
time  for  the  hand  of  Kathleen. 

Meanwhile  he  had  gone  to  the  Gatineau 
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to  follow  lumbering,  first  as  a  workman  in  the 
camps  and  then  as  a  jobber  in  a  small  way 
on  the  Danford.  He  had  succeeded  beyond 
his  expectations,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1 8 — ,  when  he  came  down  from  the  shanty, 
he  had  made  money  and  fame,  and  was  an 
object  of  jealousy  as  well  as  of  admiration 
among  his  fellow  frequenters  of  the  pine 
woods. 

One  of  the  lumber  companies,  jealous  of 
his  growing  success,  took  legal  action  to 
prevent  his  driving  the  logs,  which  he  had 
sold  to  a  rival  firm,  down  the  Danford 
Creek  into  the  Kazubazua — on  the  ground 
that  the  rights  of  streams  flowing  through 
their  limits  were  for  their  own  use  exclu- 
sively. A  messenger  bearing  this  informa- 
tion reached  Luke  as  he  and  his  men  were 
rolling  the  logs  into  the  Long  Lake, 
preparing  for  the  drive.  He  read  the 
message  and  the  carrier  departed  ;  then  he 
called  his  men  together  and  read  it  aloud 
to  them  ;  they  waited  in  silence  a  moment 
for  Luke's  comment : 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  "  we'll  put  out  the  logs 
in  spite  of  them  and  fight  the  law-suit  after- 
wards.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 
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The  men  gave  answer  in  one  tremendous 
cheer.  This  was  just  what  they  wanted, 
and,  with  redoubled  energy  and  new  spirit, 
they  began  hurHng  the  logs  down  the  bank, 
— rolling,  bumping,  splashing  into  the  lake 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  body  of  young 
woodsmen  who  loved  nothing  better  than 
the  prospect  of  a  fight.  And  inside  one 
week  the  whole  winter's  cut  had  been  forced 
down  the  short  bit  of  stream  which  drains 
Long  Lake  into  the  Kazubazua. 

One  spring  the  price  of  white  pine 
suddenly  jumped  a  shilling  per  standard ; 
Luke's  logs,  which  had  been  cut  on  his 
own  "  located  "  land,  were  still  unsold,  but 
he  had  given  his  word  to  sell  them  to  the 
Foster-Bennett  Company  of  Chelsea,  and 
set  out  on  his  journey  to  Huntley  intending 
to  complete  the  sale  of  his  timber  on  the 
way.  At  Farrelton  he  chanced  to  meet  the 
agent  of  a  new  and  ambitious  firm,  who 
offered  him  the  increased  price. 

"You  have  signed  no  agreement,  Mr. 
Hanley  ;  you  are  not  bound  to  the  Foster- 
Bennett  Company  !  Let  us  have  the  'cut ' 
and  we  will  pay  you  the  top  notch  price 
and  spot  cash !  " 
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Luke  gave  him  a  rapid  glance  from  his 
keen  black  eyes  and  said : 

"  Sir,  I  have  passed  my  word  to  the 
other  firm  and  that  settles  it  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  they  shall  have  my  logs,"  and 
left  him. 

At  Chelsea  Mills  the  sale  was  completed ; 
Luke  turned  in  his  winter's  cut  and  received 
his  money.  Payment  was  made  in  silver 
coins  done  up  in  packages,  so  many  dollars 
to  a  package,  and  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  Luke  carried  these  packages  in  a 
belt  about  his  waist  as  a  hunter  might  his 
cartridges. 

At  McAllum's  Hotel  in  Ottawa,  Luke,  in 
company  with  Robert  his  brother,  spent  a 
night  on  their  way  to  Huntley,  where  they 
fell  in  with  Tom  Rooney,  a  neighbour  from 
the  Carp,  and  many  other  returning  woods- 
men. Rooney  was  envious,  very  envious  of 
Luke's  success,  and  took  occasion  to  express 
his  feeling  by  boasts  and  threats  and 
insulting  language,  which,  it  might  easily 
be  seen,  were  intended  to  incite  Luke  to 
anger.  Luke,  however,  was  one  of  those 
patient  men,  who,  strong  in  their  own 
sense   of   rectitude,   can   long   endure   the 
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stinging  words  of  others;  he  would  make 
peace  if  he  could  and  frequently  did  so, 
but  war,  never  of  his  own  accord.  Robert, 
however,  was  of  a  different  mettle,  fiery, 
impetuous,  courageous  ;  and,  as  the  evening 
wore  on  and  the  insults  of  Rooney  became 
more  than  he  could  bear,  he  went  up  to  his 
brother  and  said  : 

"  Luke,  if  you  don't  slap  Rooney's  face,  I 
will." 

Instantly  the  hotel  was  all  excitement, 
for  Luke  immediately  tapped  Rooney  on 
the  shoulder  with  one  finger  and  said : 

"  Just  come  out  in  the  back  yard,  Rooney, 
and  we'll  settle  this  question." 

Rooney's  reply  was  a  cheer,  given  to 
attract  the  attention  of  everybody  present. 
Luke  laid  aside  his  coat,  but  not  his  waist- 
coat, nor  yet  his  belt  in  which  he  carried 
one  thousand  dollars  in  silver,  and,  before 
the  would-be  spectators  could  crowd  them- 
selves through  the  doorway  into  the  yard 
behind,  Luke  had  knocked  his  opponent 
into  a  heap  and  was  putting  on  his  coat, 
which  Robert  had  taken  for  safe  keeping. 

The  jeering  stopped. 

The    next    morning    Luke    and    Robert 
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continued  their  journey  to  the  Carp.  Ten 
days  after  their  arrival,  Luke,  now  a  man 
of  twenty-six,  tall,  strong,  well  built,  donned 
his  best  suit  and,  with  his  money-belt  still 
about  him,  strode  again  down  the  spruce- 
lined  avenue  leading  to  Captain  Howard's 
front  door,  and  saying  to  himself :  "  Not 
penniless  now !  This  time  with  his  per- 
mission ;  next  time,  whether  he  will  or 
no!" 

Captain  Howard,  a  man  of  sixty  years 
and  more,  was  at  home  when  Luke  came 
and,  as  chance  would  have  it,  he  it  was 
who  responded  to  the  knock  at  the  door 
and  rose  to  admit,  as  he  thought,  a 
stranger.  When  his  eyes  lighted  on  Luke 
Hanley  he  could  scarcely  believe  them  ; 
for  Luke  was  a  man  now  and  wore  a 
beard  black  and  full — save  that  his  upper 
lip  was  shaven.  The  outstretched  hand 
of  the  old  gentleman  was  quickly  jerked 
back,  the  kindly  smile  vanished  from  his 
face,  and  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Luke  Hanley!  Is  it  you,  you  scoundrel  ? 
Get  back  from  my  door  !  " 

Luke,  retaining  his  composure,  said : 
"Patience,      Captain,     patience!"      And 
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lifting  the  corner  of  his  vest  to  reveal  the 
money-laden  belt,  added  with  a  smiling 
face  :     "  Not  penniless  now !  Captain." 

"  Money  or  no  money,  don't  dare  to 
enter  this  house  !  "  And  forgetting  him- 
self for  the  moment,  the  Captain  gave 
emphasis  to  his  command  by  uttering  a 
curse,  which  it  is  due  to  him  we  should  not 
record.  Moreover,  unmindful  of  his  years, 
he  raised  his  clenched  fist  and  struck  at 
Luke,  to  avoid  which  the  latter  stepped 
back  and  aside.  Meanwhile,  the  Captain's 
wife,  hearing  the  excitement,  ran  to  her 
husband  with  uplifted  hands  and  appealing 
countenance,  exclaiming : 

"Father!  Father!"  But  the  Captain's 
fury  was  up  and  war  declared  on  every 
one. 

"  Not  a  word,  Jane !  Not  a  word  from 
you  !  "  On  which  Mrs.  Howard,  knowing 
the  uselessness  of  further  interference, 
withdrew  from  the  scene,  burying  her  face 
in  her  apron  and  weeping  aloud. 

"  The  blackguard  will  leave  or  I  will 
break  every  bone  in  his  body  !  "  exclaimed 
the  infuriated  Captain. 

Luke    was   determined    not    to    do    so 
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however  till  he  had,  at  least,  clearly  and 
manfully  told  Captain  Howard  why  he 
had  come.     So  he  began  again  : 

*'  Patience,  Captain,  patience !  I  have 
come  as  an  honest  man  to  ask  for  your 
daughter's  hand." 

"  Stop  !  "  shouted  the  old  man.  "  Never 
utter  that  word  '  daughter '  to  me  again, 
never  utter  that  word  !  " 

"  Very  well,"  said  Luke,  manifestly 
disturbed  but  having  himself  still  well 
under  control.  "  I  shall  go  for  this  time, 
and  I  shall  not  ask  for  her  again."  So 
touching  his  hat  he  left  the  doorway  and  the 
raging  Captain,  and  passing  out  through 
the  spruces  he  leaped  over  the  fence  and 
was  gone,  while  the  old  man  paced  the 
platform  in  his  efforts  to  regain  composure. 

It  was  two  months  after  this  fruitless 
attempt  to  win  the  Captain's  favour  that 
Luke  Hanley  stepped  out  into  the  moon- 
light shadows  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and,  mounting  the  buckboard,  was 
driven  by  his  trusty  brother  Robert  along 
the  ninth  line  of  Fitzroy,  across  the  Carp, 
winding  its  course  under  spreading  elms 
towards   the   River    Ottawa,   and   up    the 
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long  slope  to  the  top  of  the  hill  where, 
banked  in  by  spruce-trees  on  one  side 
and  willows  on  the  other,  stood  the 
spacious  red  house,  the  residence  of 
Captain   Howard. 

The  carriage  drove  past  the  place  and 
dropped  down  the  hollow  two  acres  or  so 
beyond.  There  Robert  turned  the  team 
while  Luke,  jumping  over  the  fence,  walked 
back  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  barn,  and  into  the  yard  at 
the  west  of  the  Captain's  residence,  where, 
in  the  window  of  Kathleen's  room  upstairs, 
he  saw  the  light  of  a  burning  candle,  the 
sign  that  she  was  ready. 

At  the  end  of  a  shed  adjoining  the  house 
a  ladder  lay ;  Luke  quietly  lifted  it  and 
placed  it  against  the  wall  under  Kathleen's 
window,  which  stood  open.  The  taper 
was  snuffed  out,  quietly  Kathleen  stole 
down  the  ladder  and,  holding  tightly  to 
Luke's  strong  arm,  disappeared  with  him 
under  the  shadows  and  down  the  very 
aisle  of  spruces  in  which  the  Captain  had 
so  ferociously  shouted  :  "  Never,  never  !  " 

At  that  moment  Robert  drove  up  with 
the   buckboard ;    they    entered    the    hind 
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seat,  and  slipping  down  the  hill,  made  all 
possible  speed  towards  Ottawa,  a  mingling 
of  joy,  sorrow,  and  triumph  in  their  hearts. 

At  daybreak  the  beautiful  waters  of 
Lake  Deschenes  came  in  view — all  red 
and  orange  and  gold  and  purple  with  light 
beams  from  the  unrisen  sun ;  nature,  as 
though  still  asleep,  was  quiet ;  only  the 
noise  of  the  buggy  wheels  rattling  along 
broke  the  stillness.  Robert  was  silent, 
speaking  only  now  and  then  to  his  horses, 
but  Luke  and  Kathleen  in  the  back-seat 
talked  freely  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Father  will  be  getting  up  about  now. 
Oh,  the  fuss  when  he  finds  out !  " 

"  Pity  it  had  to  be  so,  Kathleen,  but 
we've  waited  a  long  time  and  I've  done 
my  best  with  him." 

"I'm  sorry  for  mother's  sake — but  I  gave 
her  a  hint  and  perhaps  she  understands." 

"Well,  Kathleen,  as  I  have  often  said, 
if  we  were  first  cousins  he  would  have 
reason  to  object,  but  being  only  second 
cousins  he  ought  to  have  very  little  to  say 
against  it."  Then  to  quell  her  rising  fears 
he  put  his  arm  about  her  waist  and,  draw- 
ing her  to  him,  whispered  in  her  ear  (when 
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the  horses  were  trotting  and  the  buckboard 
was  rattling  loudly) :  "  Anyhow,  I  love  you, 
Kathleen  ;  I  have  loved  you  and  you  alone 
for  years,  and  I  only  want  the  chance  to 
pledge  it  and  show  it." 

Get  along — get  along,  horses  !  The  city 
comes  in  view  and  the  church  spire;  and 
the  parson  is  ready. 

After  breakfast  at  McAllunn's  Hotel  the 
three  set  out  for  Christ  Church,  walking 
quietly  if  nervously,  and  with  a  tinge  of 
regret  in  Kathleen's  case. 

They  had  just  reached  the  church  and 
were  about  to  enter  when  their  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  sounds  of  a  horse 
galloping  furiously,  and,  before  they  could 
give  utterance  to  their  surprise,  Captain 
Howard  dashed  up  to  the  door  beside 
them,  where  his  horse,  much  spent  after 
his  long  gallop,  came  to  a  stop  so  suddenly 
that  the  Captain  well-nigh  dismounted 
over  his  head.  Kathleen  threw  up  her 
hands  and  gave  a  little  shriek,  Luke  was 
at  the  Captain's  side  in  a  moment. 

"  There  is  no  preventing  us  this  time. 
Captain,"  said  he,  "  and  if  you  interfere 
you  will  do  so  at  your  own  risk." 
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"  One  moment !  "  gasped  the  flushed  and 
exhausted  Captain,  puffing  violently  from 
his  long  ride.  "  Luke,  my  boy !  I  have 
come  to  give  my  consent.  I  have  nothing 
against  you,  Luke ;  you  are  a  man  !  My 
only  objection  was  that  you  are  cousins, 
but  I  give  way  for  the  mother's  sake — the 
mother's  sake,"  he  repeated,  and  tears 
began  breaking  from  the  old  man's  eyes. 
*'  The  penalty  be  on  you — I'll  do  it  for  the 
mother's  sake." 

The  Captain  had  not  yet  got  down  from 
his  beast ;  Luke  stood  listening  attentively, 
his  black  eyes  sparkling  and  determination 
written  on  every  line  of  his  countenance. 

"  You  consent,  then,  Captain,  do  you  ?  " 
enquired  Luke  when  the  Captain  had 
finished. 

"  Yes,  I  consent,"  he  replied,  and 
extending  his  hand  he  grasped  Luke's 
firmly  and  held  it  while  dismounting. 

Kathleen  now  flew  up,  threw  her  arms 
about  her  father's  neck,  and  kissed  him. 
The  aged  man  lifted  his  hand  and  said  : 

*'  But,  my  children  I  "  wiping  the  tears 
from  his  eye,  and  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow  and  fussing  about  nervously    .     .     . 
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"  but,"  said  he  again  as  though  afraid  to 
urge  his  wishes,  "  I  have  one  request  to 
make.  Pray  come  home  and  have  this 
ceremony  take  place  properly !  It  will 
break  your  mother's  heart,  Kathleen,  to 
have  it  otherwise.  For  her  sake  I  want 
you  to  return  with  me." 

Luke  looked  at  Kathleen  as  if  to  say: 
What  is  your  wish  in  the  matter  ? 

Her  answer  was  given  readily :  "  For 
mother's  sake  !  yes,  and  for  father's  too," 
she  added  after  a  slight  pause,  "  for  he 
wishes  to  make  us  happy  after  all."  And 
she  kissed  him  again. 

"  Very  well,  Kathleen,  I  am  agreeable," 
said  Luke,  and,  stepping  into  the  church, 
he  paid  the  waiting  minister  his  fee  while 
father  and  daughter  walked  quietly  away 
arm  in  arm,  and  Robert  held  the  Captain's 
panting  horse. 

"  Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  my  dear," 
said  the  Captain,  "  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
I  am  so  glad  and  happy." 
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CHAPTER     IX 


**  FOR   YOU,    ELIZA  " 


SUMMER  was  maturing  and  black- 
berrying  time  had  come. 
The  road  from  the  clearing  on 
the  Danford  curved  round  the  end  of  a 
hollow,  and,  after  running  for  an  acre  or 
two  through  heavy  timbers,  came  out  sud- 
denly into  an  open  space  in  the  forest 
where  burnt  trees  were  lying  and  the  briars 
of  the  blackberry  and  the  raspberry  growing 
luxuriantly.  Thither  Eliza  went  many 
times  to  gather  the  delicious  wild  rasp- 
berries in  their  season,  meanwhile  watching 
anxiously  for  the  ripening  of  the  long  juicy 
blackberries  on  their  thorny  stems. 

One  day  in  August,  when  Tom  and  Jack 
were  chopping  as  usual  at  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  and  Harry  was  away  to  the  depot 
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for  provisions  with  the  oxen  and  his  *  musical 
cart '  (as  he  called  his  rough  two-wheeled 
vehicle  because  its  wooden  wheels  squeaked 
so  when  turning  on  their  wooden  axles), 
it  happened  that  Eliza  went  to  the  berry- 
patch,  dipper  in  hand,  to  gather  the  first 
ripe  blackberries  for  the  *  boys' '  tea  in  the 
evening. 

From  thence  she  could  hear  the  sound 
of  their  axes  and  for  a  time  felt  safe  enough 
though  alone.  As  the  afternoon  wore 
away,  however,  and  she  was  still  quietly 
picking,  suddenly,  on  lifting  her  eyes,  she 
saw,  to  her  terror,  a  great  black  bear  come 
limping  down  the  road  from  the  clearing, 
with  its  tongue  lolling  out  of  one  side  of 
its  mouth  on  account  of  the  heat.  Eye 
met  eye  in  an  instant,  a  scream  escaped 
the  girl's  lips  and  rang  through  the  forest, 
but  the  brute  did  not  turn  aside  into  the 
woods,  as  bears  usually  do  when  confronted 
by  human  beings  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  sat 
down  on  its  haunches  like  a  dog  and  gazed 
steadily  at  her. 

Eliza,  afraid  to  stir,  for  the  bear  was 
between  her  and  the  chopping,  kept  on 
screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice  that  the 
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men  might  hear  her  cries  and  come  to  her 
rescue. 

Soon  her  ears,  sharpened  by  close 
danger,  caught  the  answering  call  from  two 
voices  at  once. 

Presently  Jack  appeared,  bareheaded, 
running  at  top  speed  with  his  axe  grasped 
tightly  in  his  right  hand  and  the  dog 
springing  along  the  trail  before  him. 

Eliza's  first  outcry  had  reached  them, 
and,  suspecting  what  the  trouble  was,  Jack 
at  once  set  out  for  the  berry-patch,  taking 
the  dog  with  him,  while  Tom  with  all 
haste  made  off  to  the  house  to  get  the 
flintlock. 

When  Jack  reached  the  scene,  excited 
and  out  of  breath  but  full  of  fight  in  every 
fibre  of  his  being,  the  bear  wheeled  towards 
him  and  rose  on  its  hind  legs  to  do  battle, 
but  did  not  advance ;  nor  did  Jack ; 
satisfied  that  Eliza  was  now  safe  he  would 
be  cautious — he  would  delay  the  fight  till 
his  breath  came  back  and  Tom  should 
appear  with  the  musket. 

Observing  that  one  of  the  brute's  front 
legs  was  broken  he  thought  the  contest 
would    be    an   easy   one,   in   fact   a  mere 
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*  devarshun  '  for  him,  so  he  addressed  a  few 
words  to  his  antagonist  with  as  much 
jocularity  as  he  could  call  up  at  the 
moment. 

"  Ah  ha,  Misther  Bear !  We've  mit 
before  I  giss ;  we'll  be  gittin'  acquainted 
after  a  while.  Hev  ye  ony  rimembrance 
floatin'  about  ye  av  the  night  ye  tried  t' 
stale  the  pork  in  the  moonlight  ?  Ye'ev 
raison  t',  begorrah !  if  me  eyes  be  not 
decavin'  me. 

"  You  wer  alus  a  mane  brute,  and  you 
are  maner  now  nor  iver  to  be  attackin'  a 
poor  helpless  gurl  pickin'  a  few  berries. 
An'  the  consate  of  ye  bates  all,  to  be 
sittin'  there  lookin'  a  man  in  the  face ; 
feth,  en  I'll  take  it  out  avyer  hide  yit,  me 
bye." 

Tom  must  now  be  within  easy  distance  ; 
Jack  wished  to  win  the  victory  himself  ere 
his  companion  should  reach  the  scene,  and 
feeling  in  good  form  again  after  his  quick 
run  in  the  heat  he  whistled  to  the  dog, 
who  had  heretofore  been  tearing  madly 
about  the  woods,  keeping  at  a  safe  distance 
however  from  the  bear.  The  moment  for 
battle   had    come   and  Jack   stood   firmly 
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grasping  his   axe  and  watching  his  anta- 
gonist full  in  the  eyes. 

"  Siss-s-s,  Sport !  "  he  uttered,  and  the 
dog  rushed  up,  his  hair  standing  on  end, 
and  buried  his  teeth  in  the  bear's  back. 
The  brute  wheeled  sharply  and  struck  at 
his  assailant  with  his  uninjured  paw;  Jack 
seized  the  moment,  sprang  forward  with 
uplifted  axe  and  brought  it  down  with  all 
his  might  between  the  bear's  shoulders. 
In  a  twinkling  the  furious  animal  turned 
about  and  sprang  toward  him,  but  in  the 
same  instant  Eliza  cried  out  to  the  dog : 
"  Seek  him.  Sport !  "  clapping  her  hands  to 
cheer  him  on.  The  dog  bounded  back  and 
gripped  the  bear  savagely,  clinging  to  it 
and  fiercely  tearing  at  its  side.  Once  more 
the  beast  turned  his  attention  from  Jack 
and  set  upon  the  dog,  determined  this  time 
to  make  an  end  of  him;  but  Jack  was  quick 
to  grasp  the  opportunity  and  dealt  the 
bear  several  blows  on  the  back,  meanwhile 
ejaculating:  "I'll  tache  ye  manners  with 
the  ladies,"  thud !  "  I'll  pound  ye  saft," 
thud  !  "  And  not  spile  yer  fur  coat  nather," 
thud !  again  went  the  back  of  his  axe  on 
the  bear's  ribs. 
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Jack  had  been  over-confident  of  victory 
because  of  the  bear's  injured  condition 
and  fought  rather  carelessly ;  on  that 
account  he  missed  hitting  the  monster  on 
the  head,  and  his  blows  on  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  were  without  much  effect 
beyond  infuriating  the  brute  still  further. 

Moreover,  Jack  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  use  the  sharp  side  of  his  axe,  with  which 
he  could  easily  have  cut  through  the  bear's 
spine  or  even  laid  open  its  skull.  But  if 
Jack  felt  sure  of  victory,  he  also  loved  a 
fight ;  and  even  with  a  bear  it  must  be  a 
fair  one,  specially  as  he  saw  in  the  struggle 
an  opportunity  of  commending  himself  to 
Eliza,  who,  as  we  already  know,  had  long 
spurned  his  proffered  affection. 

In  an  unexpected  moment,  however,  and 
like  a  flash,  his  antagonist  dropped  the  dog, 
wheeled  about,  struck  Jack's  uplifted  axe 
with  his  whole  fore-paw  and  knocked  it 
from  his  hand  into  the  brushwood.  Then 
quicker  than  thought,  the  brute  sprang  to 
its  hind  feet  again,  one  great  paw  extended, 
the  other  hanging  down,  and  rushed  at 
Jack  with  open  mouth.  Jack  began  run- 
ning backward,  shuffling  meanwhile  to  get 
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his  knife  from  his  trousers  pocket.  For  a 
moment  or  two  this  ruse  was  kept  up ;  but 
Jack's  heel  knocked  against  a  stub,  he  fell 
backward  to  the  ground  and  the  bear 
partly  springing,  partly  tumbling,  came  on 
top  of  him  with  its  jaws  wide  open.  Jack, 
however,  was  quick  to  act,  and  thrust  his 
left  hand  into  the  bear's  open  mouth  to 
prevent  her  gripping  him  by  the  face  or 
throat. 

This  was  a  critical  moment :  the  dog  was 
dead,  or  nearly  so ;  Eliza,  terror  stricken ; 
Tom  not  yet  in  sight.  Then  Eliza's 
presence  of  mind  asserted  itself.  She 
sprang  forward  to  get  the  axe,  but  in  her 
excitement  failed  to  find  it  among  the  thick 
bushes.  A  cry  of  anguish  escaped  her  lips 
which  rang  far  through  the  still  summer 
woods.  Tom,  who  was  already  near  at 
hand  though  unseen  in  the  forest,  heard  it ; 
redoubling  his  speed  he  was  on  the  scene 
in  a  moment  and,  pressing  the  muzzle  of 
the  flintlock  close  up  to  the  bear's  ear, 
discharged  a  load  of  slugs  into  its  head, 
rolling  it  over  with  a  mighty  groan, 
dead. 

Jack  lay  limp  on  the  ground,  his  hand 
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broken  and  bleeding  profusely.  Through 
the  poplars  and  pines  Eliza  hurried  off  to 
the  lake  to  bring  water  from  thence  in  her 
berry  dish.  She  was  scarcely  out  of  sight 
when  the  squeaking  of  Harry's  cart  was 
heard  along  the  forest  road,  and  soon  he 
appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  opening,  his 
oxen  puffing  and  sweating  in  the  August 
sun. 

A  cord  was  tied  tightly  round  Jack's  arm 
above  the  elbow,  somewhat  checking  the 
flow  of  blood.  When  Eliza  returned  with 
the  water  he  drank  of  it  and  was  placed  on 
the  cart  and  driven  as  quietly  as  possible 
to  the  clearing,  where  Eliza  carefully 
washed  the  wounds,  covered  them  with 
flour  and  bound  them  about  with  strips  of 
white  cotton. 

Meanwhile  the  oxen,  having  eaten  their 
fodder,  were  again  hitched  to  the  cart  and 
driven  all  night  down  the  long  aisle  of  the 
pines  taking  Jack  to  Aylwin,  ten  miles 
away,  where  his  wounds  were  cared  for  in 
the  early  morning  by  a  doctor  who  had 
recently  come  to  that  community. 

Weeks  passed,  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  incident  of  the  bear  died  away,  Jack's 
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injuries  steadily  improved,  and  the  little 
colony  settled  down  to  its  quiet  round  of 
duties. 

Meanwhile,  summer  had  fled  and  many- 
coloured  autumn  was  creeping  over  the 
forest.  A  Sunday  morning  came ;  the 
lake  below  the  hill  was  pure  liquid  silver 
set  in  a  frame  of  gold  and  green  and  red. 
Harry  and  Tom  were  away  on  a  tramp  to 
get  some  high-bush  cranberries  reddening 
by  the  placid  water's  edge  ;  Jack  and  Eliza 
sat  chatting  together  of  Luke's  return  and 
how  things  were  going  with  the  friends  in 
Huntley,  ending  the  conversation  with  a 
fresh  rehearsal  of  the  bear  story.  Then 
silence  fell  for  a  moment ;  Jack  was  im- 
pelled to  speak  of  his  love,  and  lifting  his 
hand  with  the  bandages  still  upon  it,  he 
said  : 

"  It  was  fer  you,  Eliza !  It  is  the  mark 
of  me  love  fer  you.  Won't  you  be  mine, 
me  girl  ?  and  I'll  bless  the  day  that  iver 
the  bear  fasted  on  me  thumbs." 

His  love,  his  constancy,  his  worth  were 
too  strong  for  resistance  any  longer;  Eliza's 
stout  heart  yielded  before  that  in  man  which 
all  women  adore,  and  there  in  the  silence 
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of  the  forest,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle 
for  a  mere  livelihood,  they  pledged  undy- 
ing love. 

Farewell !  Jack  and  Eliza.  May  you 
never  be  less  happy  than  you  are  as  now 
we  look  upon  you  for  the  last  time.  You 
will  know  what  life's  real  intention  is,  even 
that  the  wells  of  joy  should  flow  more 
freely  with  the  lapse  of  years.  Heretofore 
your  lives  have  been  as  two  streams 
impatient  of  the  restraining  banks,  now 
each  is  lost  in  the  other,  and  will  flow  on 
henceforth  richer,  fuller,  sweeter  for  the 
mingling. 

What  joy  awaits  you ! — together  you 
will  choose  out  the  treed  acres  where  your 
home  is  to  be,  together  fix  on  the  spot  for 
your  lowly  cottage,  together  sketch  its 
simple  plan  and  talk  over  its  bits  of  rude 
furniture. 

Jack !  you  will  do  the  clearing  on  wet 
days  and  dry ;  and  you,  Eliza !  will  sit 
late  at  night  making  knick-knacks  for  your 
housekeeping. 

Both  will  be  happy,  for  each  will  fill  the 
dreams  of  the  other,  and  lonely  smiles,  like 
little  blinks  of  lost  sunshine,  will  flit  across 
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your  faces  as  you  ply  the  sweet  task — the 
making  of  your  home. 

You  shall  drink  of  love's  brook  in  the 
way ;  therefore  you  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary,  you  shall  walk  and  not  faint. 
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CHAPTER    X 
"those  whom  god  hath  joined  together" 

IT  was  the  morning  of  Kathleen 
Howard's  wedding  day,  and  she  was 
up  and  out  of  doors  before  the 
breezes  that  sweet  thoughts  might  roam 
freely  in  the  quiet. 

On  going  to  the  platform  she  threw  up 
her  hands,  then  clasped  them  together  and 
ejaculated  in  a  subdued  voice :  "  Autumn 
leaves  on  the  green  sward  in  the  autumn 
sun  !  How  very  yellow  the  leaves  !  The 
grass,  how  richly  green !  And  oh,  the 
shadows !  how  gracefully  they  curve  !  " 

With  Kathleen,  as  with  all  greater  souls, 
sweet  thoughts  were  ever  touched  with 
solemnity  as  the  beautiful  world  that 
morning  was  tinged  with  the  gold  of 
autumn. 
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Moving  to  the  end  of  the  platform  east- 
ward, eye  and  heart  flitted  on  before  her 
down  the  hillside,  across  the  fields  of  yellow 
standing  thick  with  black  stumps,  stopping 
for  a  moment  above  the  half-naked  elms 
arching  the  silvery  stream  of  the  Carp 
(fragrant  with  memories),  on  over  the  red 
and  yellow  maple  woods  and  dark  tops  of 
evergreens,  to  where  the  sun  was  pouring 
his  rays  adown  the  distant  slope  and  across 
the  autumn-tinted  landscape — happy  was 
her  sweet  face,  for  happy  was  her  heart  in 
the  thought  that  Luke,  her  noble  Luke, 
was  over  there  flooding  her  soul  at  that 
moment  with  love  as  the  sun  was  flooding 
the  world  with  light. 

Nor  was  it  Kathleen  Howard  only  who 
was  up  with  the  morning,  but  young  people 
everywhere  in  the  settlement  were  astir 
with  the  dawning  of  the  day,  for  on  three 
successive  Sundays  they  had  heard  the 
clergyman  in  the  little  stone  church  on 
the  third  line  of  Huntley  pause  after  read- 
ing the  second  lesson,  and  recite  as  follows: 

"  I  publish  the  Banns  of  Marriage 
between  Luke  Hanley  of  this  Parish,  and 
Kathleen  Howard,  also  of  this  Parish.     If 
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any  of  you  know  cause  or  just  impediment 
why  these  two  persons  should  not  be  joined 
together  in  holy  Matrimony,  ye  are  to 
declare  it."  And  at  last  the  day  had  come 
for  which  the  settlement  had  long  waited 
with  eagerness. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  ceremony 
was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
place,  the  pretty  stone  church  in  which 
the  banns  had  been  published.  Sharp  at 
one-thirty  the  Hanleys'  grey  team,  with 
braided  manes  and  tails  and  polished 
harness,  came  up  the  hill  at  a  lively  pace, 
flashed  past  the  spruce  grove  opposite  the 
residence  of  Captain  Howard  and  swung 
through  the  gate  into  the  yard  with  a  dash  ; 
but  ere  they  came  to  a  standstill,  Luke, 
putting  one  hand  on  the  seat  of  the  buck- 
board,  leaped  to  the  ground,  looking,  in 
his  new  black  suit  and  high  hat,  taller  and 
grander  than  ever — for  sternness  had  fled 
away  from  his  face  and  light  beamed  in 
every  feature. 

The  Captain,  in  his  military  uniform, 
was  the  first  of  the  household  to  appear,  as 
Luke,  hat  in  hand,  strode  forward  to  meet 
him.     The  Captain's  red  face  was  radiant 
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with  good-humour ;  he  grasped  Luke's 
hand  firmly  and  shook  it  heartily,  then, 
turning  on  his  heel,  slipped  his  left  arm 
through  Luke's  right  and  walked  with  him 
toward  the  house,  saying  with  emotion  in 
his  deep  strong  voice  : 

"  Luke,  I  am  as  happy  to-day  as  a  father 
can  well  be  who  is  parting  with  his  daughter  ; 
but  I  can  trust  her  to  you  who  fought  for 
her  so  fairly  and  with  such  determination  ; 
I  can  trust  my  Kathleen "  he  was  re- 
peating, when  the  proud  old  man's  voice 
broke  and  nothing  more  was  said. 

Luke  gripped  the  Captain's  hand  strongly, 
the  smile  faded  for  a  moment  from  his  own 
face,  and  looking  the  old  gentleman  in 
the  eyes  he  said  with  manifest  sympathy : 
"  Thank  you  !  Captain." 

Turning  towards  the  door,  Luke  was 
about  to  enter  when  his  eye  lighted  upon 
the  staircase  inside  and  his  Kathleen 
coming  down  it  in  her  wedding  dress  ;  her 
black  hair  neatly  parted  after  the  custom 
of  the  time,  her  eyes  large  and  blue  and 
deep ;  her  dress  of  white  muslin  with 
delicate  blue  spots  held  about  her  waist 
with  a  rich  silk  ribbon  to  match. 
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**  Thunder'n  taffy  !  Kathleen,"  exclaimed 
he  with  joyous  laughter.  "  Like  one  of 
Jacob's  angels,  thought  I,  when  I  saw  you 
on  the  staircase."  Then  he  kissed  her  and 
whispered :  "  Not  down  the  ladder  this  time, 
my  girl !  " 

The  afternoon  was  a  perfect  one  for  the 
wedding.  The  bride,  on  the  Captain's  arm, 
stepped  out  of  the  front  door  and  was 
conducted  by  him  in  manly  fashion  down 
the  aisle  of  spruce-trees  to  the  carriage, 
where  she  entered  the  seat  in  the  rear  with 
the  groomsman  and  her  father,  while  Luke 
and  the  bridesmaid  sat  in  front  with  Robert. 

Forward  the  horses  sprang  at  the  word 
and  away  went  the  happy  wedding  party, 
the  sun  in  its  peculiar  autumn  gentleness 
wrapping  them  about  and  lighting  up  the 
world  with  its  red  and  yellow  beams. 

The  church  doors  stood  wide  open  and 
the  bell  was  tossing  over  and  over  in  its 
tower  as  the  bridal  party  drove  up  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  assembled  countryside. 
The  clergyman,  in  his  white  robes,  stood  at 
the  chancel  steps  waiting  to  lay  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  the  young  couple. 

Among  those  who  thronged  the  church 
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were  William  Hanley  and  his  wife  Sarah, 
seated  in  the  front  pew  on  the  left  of  the 
aisle.  As  usual,  he  was  meditating  and  at 
time  muttering: 

"  It  is  wonderful,  it  is  wonderful !  Here 
in  the  forest,  away  from  all  other  refining 
influences,  we  have  the  Church  to  bless 
the  lives  of  our  children  as  they  set  out  on 
the  journey  of  life.  A  religious  ceremony! 
That's  what  it  is  ;  one  in  which  God  knits 
two  lives  together  through  the  ordinance 
of  His  Church.  Thank  God!  Thank  God!" 
he  broke  out  in  audible  tone,  "  that  even 
here  in  this  wild  new  world  the  Church 
comes  to  raise  the  life  of  home  and  people 
to  this  level." 

Next  moment  his  pious  reflections  were 
broken  in  upon  by  the  sudden  clanging  of 
the  bell  in  the  tower. 

"  They  are  coming !  "  is  on  every  lip. 
There  is  waiting  for  a  few  seconds.  Luke 
appears,  followed  by  his  groomsman,  and 
moves  up  the  aisle  to  the  chancel  steps, 
where  he  stands  to  await  the  bride. 

Now  all  eyes  are  turned  toward  the 
entrance  again;  and  the  bride,  in  her  pretty 
white    muslin,   comes   in   on   her    father's 
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arm,  in  the  red  coat  of  his  regiment. 
The  whole  assembly  rises  to  its  feet  as 
Kathleen  takes  her  place  by  Luke's  side 
before  the  altar. 

When  the  minister  came  in  the  ceremony 
to  the  question  :  "  Who  giveth  this  woman 
to  be  married  to  this  man  ?  "  a  smile 
spread  over  the  congregation,  but  it  was 
soon  checked  by  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  the  Captain  gave  his  answer :  "  I, 
her  father,  sir,"  a  voice  with  such  whole- 
souled,  manly  consent  in  it  as  came  well- 
nigh  changing  smiles  to  cheers  for  the 
Captain  there  in  the  church,  and  did  so 
before  the  day  was  over. 

Their  hands  were  joined,  the  troths 
plighted,  the  ring  given  and  received,  the 
pronouncement  made  that  they  be  man 
and  wife  together,  "  in  the  Name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Then,  following  the  clergyman 
to  the  altar  they  received  the  final  bene- 
diction— in  Heaven's  name. 

The  impressiveness  of  the  scene  stirred 
deeply  the  feelings  of  many,  and  not  a  few 
shed  tears  in  silence  at  the  sight  of  one 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  strongest  and 
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noblest  of  men  taking  to  himself,  with 
God's  blessing,  the  sweetest  and  gentlest 
of  women. 

The  ceremony  ended  with  the  words, 
slowly  and  solemnly  uttered ;  "  And  live 
together  in  holy  love  unto  your  lives'  end." 
They  rose  from  their  knees ;  and  there, 
before  God  and  the  people,  Luke  sealed 
his  faithfulness  to  Kathleen  with  a  kiss. 

Then  turning,  Luke  led  her  away  from 
the  altar,  rejoicing  in  his  heart  that  now, 
at  last,  sweet  Kathleen  Howard  was  his 
"  until  death  us  do  part." 
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CHAPTER    XI 

A    LIGHT    IN    THE    WINDOW 

THE  long  twilight  of  an  April 
evening  was  fading  into  dusk 
when  Luke  Hanley  brought  his 
horses  to  a  standstill  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  under  the  two  tall  pines  at  the  end 
of  the  Danford. 

"  Here  we  are,  mother !  "  said  he.  "  Here 
is  the  big  Danford !  and  there,  Kathleen, 
is  the  light  in  the  window  of  our  new 
home ! " 

As  Luke  spoke  he  pointed  with  his  whip 
towards  the  lake,  appearing  at  the  moment 
like  a  field  of  encrusted  snow  through  the 
leafless  trees  by  the  roadside,  and  stretch- 
ing away  under  the  first  bright  stars  of 
evening  into  the  shadow  of  the  distant 
shore. 
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On  a  jutting  headland  far  up  the  lake 
they  saw  the  light  twinkling  like  a  setting 
star  through  the  window  of  the  house 
wherein  the  Hanleys  for  many  a  day  to 
come  were  to  enjoy  that  which  of  all 
things  on  this  earth  is  likest  heaven — a 
home  where  the  common  task  is  not 
servility  but  duty — duty  rendered  for 
love's  sake. 

In  a  moment  the  thirsty  and  impatient 
horses  (a  white  one  and  a  black)  had  jerked 
the  heavily  laden  sleigh  out  on  the  ice 
beside  the  water-hole,  where  they  halted 
knowingly.  In  their  five  days'  trip  to 
Huntley  and  back  they  had  not  tasted 
water  so  much  to  their  liking  as  this  of 
their  own  home  lake,  and  their  great 
liquid  eyes  lighted  up,  they  pranced 
about,  they  glanced  from  side  to  side 
eagerly,  meanwhile  uttering  low  expectant 
whinnies. 

Luke  broke  the  thin  crust  of  ice  from 
the  water-hole  with  his  heavy  *  horse-pail,' 
and  gave  a  bucket  to  each  thirsty  beast ; 
then,  fastening  the  pail  on  the  sleigh  rack 
again,  he  grasped  the  reins  and  the  horses 
went  off  with  a  trot  across  the  lake,  where 
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the  track  was  free  from  the  pitch-holes  and 
refuse  which  had  impeded  progress  and 
increased  the  labour  of  travelling  on  the 
Gatineau  roads. 

There  was  a  strange  medley  of  thoughts 
in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Hanley  as  she  drove 
that  mile  and  a  quarter  over  the  snow- 
covered  ice,  in  full  view  of  the  light  in  the 
window  of  her  new  home :  forgetting 
how  chilled  and  stiff  she  was  from  the 
journey  on  the  crowded  and  heavily  laden 
sleigh,  her  life  in  Ireland  and  in  Huntley 
passed  quickly  before  her  mind  in  a 
series  of  pictures,  now  she  was  about  to 
enter  on  another  so  new  and  strange  ;  she 
thought  but  little  of  the  roughness,  the 
inconvenience,  the  deprivations  which  this 
new  life  would  bring,  for  she  had  caught 
the  hopeful  spirit  of  her  sons  and  seen 
their  vision  of  a  happy  and  prosperous 
future  ;  above  all,  she  would  soon  be,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  new  world,  in  a  house 
of  her  own  with  her  husband  and  children 
about  her.  This  had  been  the  sweet  dream 
of  her  maidenhood,  the  fond  hope  of  her 
young  heart  when  long  ago  she  gave  it  to 
William   Hanley  with  careless  unreserve ; 
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it  was  the  vision  which  allured  her  from 
her  native  shores  and  cheered  her  droop- 
ing spirits  on  the  long  and  comfortless 
voyage  over  the  sea;  now  fading,  now 
brightening,  it  had  sustained  her  through 
the  days  of  struggle  in  Huntley,  and  at 
length,  when  the  journey  of  life  was  well- 
nigh  over,  it  was  about  to  be  fulfilled — for 
there,  on  the  word  of  a  son  who  had  never 
failed  her,  was  the  light  in  the  window  of 
her  home  and  theirs. 

This  was  all  she  dwelt  upon,  and  her 
heart  beat  rapidly  in  gratitude.  To  hef 
sons  she  owed  it,  for  the  most  part :  they 
were  men  of  daring  and  action,  and  wise  in 
business  methods,  while  her  husband  was  a 
quiet  scholarly  man,  marked  by  the  ways 
of  the  schoolmaster  and  having  but  little 
capacity  for  affairs. 

As  the  horses  neared  the  landing  they 
quickened  their  pace,  then  broke  into  a 
gallop  toward  the  last  hill  that  rose  between 
them  and  their  home  stable.  Passing  like 
a  shadow  over  the  moonlit  snow  they 
disappeared  under  the  cover  of  the  woods, 
where  the  black  outlines  of  the  trees  fell 
across  the  white   roadway   and   played  in 
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light  and  shadow  over  the  backs  of  the 
rapidly  moving  pair. 

The  crunching  of  the  snow  beneath  the 
runners,  the  rattle  of  the  chains  at  the 
trace-ends  and  the  silvery  dinkle,  dinkle  of 
the  bells  on  the  neck-yoke  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  evening  and  floated  up  the  hill 
before  them.  As  they  drew  near  the  cot- 
tage the  lazy  watch-dog  roused  himself, 
set  to  barking  and  frisking  about  in  a 
most  friendly  manner ;  Eliza  hurried  to 
the  door  in  bare  head ;  Harry  ran  out 
with  the  tin  candle-lantern  in  his  hand ; 
and  last  of  all  William  Hanley  appeared, 
with  joy  and  quiet  happiness  on  his 
face. 

"  Welcome,  my  dear,  to  our  backwoods 
home  !  "  said  he  to  his  wife,  "  and  welcome, 
Kathleen !  For  your  own  sake,  Luke's, 
and  your  father's,  welcome  !  We'll  try  to 
make  you  happy  here." 

Mr.  Hanley,  going  aside  to  put  a  log  on 
the  fire,  uttered  this  sentiment  in  a  low 
voice  :  '*  I  am  thankful  she  is  with 
us,  home  is  now  complete.  Well,  she 
deserves  it ;  she,  poor  creature,  has  worked 
hard    for    the    boys.     Thank    God,    they 
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haven't  forgotten  us ;  '  they  have  honoured 
their  father  and  mother,  and  their  days 
shall  be  long  in  the  land,'  as  the  Scripture 
says." 

Mrs.  Hanley  and  Kathleen,  having  re- 
moved their  wraps,  were  sitting  by  the  fire 
warming  themselves  and  talking  to  Mr. 
Hanley  and  Eliza,  when  Harry,  carrying  the 
lantern  and  Luke  the  robes  and  blankets 
from  the  sleigh,  came  in  after  putting  the 
horses  in  the  stable.  Scarcely  inside  the 
door,  Harry,  with  that  air  of  pleasantry 
which  was  usual  to  him,  addressed  his  sister- 
in-law  : 

"  Well,  Kathleen,  so  you  did  decide  to 
come  with  Luke  after  all ;  "  and  approach- 
ing her,  he  asked,  "  Kept  any  kisses  for  a 
poor  fellow  in  the  backwoods  ?  By  George  ! 
Luke  can't  have  all  the  cherries  if  he  does 
own  the  tree,"  and  he  proceeded  to  help 
himself  in  true  brotherly  fashion.  Then, 
turning  to  Luke,  whose  face  wore  the 
smile  which  is  begotten  of  real  happiness, 
Harry  said :  "  Brought  the  ladder  with 
you,  Luke  ?  Ho,  ho  !  "  A  remark  which 
caused  even  Hanley  senior's  face  to  beam 
with  pleasure,  and  all  laughed  joyously  at 
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this  reference  to  an  incident  in  Luke's  love- 
making. 

Mrs.  Hanley,  a  tall,  slight  person,  with 
plenty  of  good-nature  and  a  lively  wit,  was 
next  the  object  of  Harry's  attention. 
Throwing  his  arms  about  her  neck  he  ex- 
claimed :  **  Oh,  mother,  mother !  I  am 
glad  you  are  here  !  Dad's  had  a  long  face 
all  winter  and  been  as  cross  as  a  bear 
rooted  out  of  its  den ;  if  he  hadn't  those 
books  of  his  and  that  clay  pipe  he'd  have 
left  the  country." 

"  Oh,  Harry,  you  have  as  much  tongue 
as  a  Jew's-harp,"  said  Eliza. 

"  Don't  you  say  a  word !  Cookie  dear, 
or  I'll  tell  Maw  what  you  have  been  doing 
up  here  in  the  woods.  Ho,  ho  !  "  and  not 
expecting  interruption,  he  began  : 

"  Say,  Maw,  Eliza  likes  blackberries,  ho, 
ho!" 

Eliza,  who  had  unwittingly  left  herself 
open  to  Harry's  thrust,  clenched  the  poker 
and  flew  after  him  with  good-natured 
threatening  to  blacken  his  face  or  slay  him 
if  he  didn't  stop. 

"  Here,  here,  quit  your  gaggin',  "  ex- 
claimed Luke,  "  and  give  us  something  to 
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eat,"  forthwith  seating  himself  at  the 
table. 

Eliza  had  exercised  her  ingenuity  in 
cooking  and  arranging  the  supper.  A  white 
cloth,  otherwise  only  used  on  Sundays,  was 
spread  over  the  rough  hand-made  table  ;  a 
plate  and  cup  and  saucer,^  with  a  knife  and 
fork  and  spoon,  were  laid  for  each  ;  a  white 
delf  sugar-bowl,  with  brown  sugar  in  it, 
stood  near  one  end  of  the  table,  and  at  the 
other  a  platter  of  sliced  venison,  cold. 
There  were  two  plates  of  home-made  bread 
in  large  slices,  a  plate  of  '  buns,'  another  of 
dough-nuts,  and  two  pies  made  of  dried 
apples.  There  was  no  butter,  or  vegetables 
of  any  kind,  but  Eliza  had  contrived  to  save 
a  small  pot  of  raspberries  gathered  and 
preserved  the  summer  before.  These  were 
served  at  the  close  of  the  meal,  and  gave 
Harry  occasion  for  smiling  and  then  ex- 
plaining fully  to  the  company  the  dangers 
and  also  the  '  pleasures  '  of  blackberrying 
on  the  Danford. 

Long  after  the  younger  members  of  the 
household  had  gone  to  rest,  William  Hanley 
and  his  wife  Sarah  sat  about  the  fireside 
talking    over    a    wide    range    of    subjects 
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which  the  circumstances  of  this  evening 
brought  to  mind — of  what  had  happened 
in  Huntley  and  Fitzroy  since  Mr.  Hanley 
left  those  parts  to  accompany  his  sons  to 
the  Danford ;  how  he  had  spent  the  winter 
helping  the  boys  about  the  stables  and 
Eliza  in  the  house — cutting  wood,  carrying 
water,  making  fires ;  what  fine  boys  they 
had — up  early  and  late,  always  happy, 
never  complaining,  delighting  in  the 
struggle  with  the  forest;  what  bright  pro- 
spects now  lay  before  them ;  what  rich 
returns  would  surely  come  from  the  little 
capital  they  had  lent  their  sons  for  the 
purchasing  of  fresh  cuts  of  timber.  "And 
best  of  all,  Sarah,"  said  Mr.  Hanley, 
"  we  have  our  own  home — our  very  own, 
and  our  children  strong  and  well  about 
us." 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  silent  tears  of 
gratitude  began  flowing  down  Mrs.  Hanley's 
cheeks  and  that  her  husband  laid  his  hands 
upon  hers  and  kissed  her  ?  There  by  their 
own  fireside,  with  but  rude  pieces  of 
furniture,  in  a  house  made  of  logs,  and 
chinks,  and  mortar,  they  had  found  the 
sweetest   thing   in    the   world — home   with 
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love  in  it.  What  if  the  frozen  lakes  and 
great  silent  forests  were  outside,  brilli- 
ant in  the  cold  moonshine,  and  the 
hungry  wolf-pack  howling  in  the  dead 
of  night ! 
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CHAPTER    XH 

THE    churchman's    LONGING 

WILLIAM  HANLEY  was  sitting 
before  the  little  stove  in  his 
study,  his  feet  in  carpet  slippers 
resting  on  the  stove-pan,  while  fresh  coals 
glowed  and  sparkled  across  the  draught 
space  and  the  fire  roared  round  a  birch 
log  just  thrown  in.  Out  through  the 
window  on  his  left  lay  the  snow-covered 
clearing,  the  cold  woods,  and  the  distant 
white  ridge  in  a  sheen  of  winter  sunshine. 

*'  We  must  have  the  Church  !  We  must 
have  it  !  The  Bishop  must  send  us  a 
clergyman  !  "  said  Mr.  Hanley  indignantly 
as  he  threw  on  the  table,  with  some  spirit, 
a  letter  just  received  from  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Montreal,  stating  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  at  present  to  send  a  man  to  the 
Gatineau. 
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The  gentleman  who  uttered  the  above 
threefold  "must "  was,  as  we  have  intimated, 
William  Hanley,  Esquire,  or,  as  he  was 
now  called  in  the  settlement,  *'  Misther 
Hanley."  We  have  seen  him  before  since 
this  little  story  began,  but  only  as  it  were 
in  passing.  Let  us  now  pause  that  we  may 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
for  surely  nothing  is  more  worth  while  in 
this  life  than  the  meeting  of  strong  men 
with  high  ideals,  and  the  learning  from 
them  of  the  secret  of  their  strength  and 
beauty. 

Mr.  Hanley  was  now  a  man  of  sixty-five, 
and  his  hair  was  white,  though  as  full  and 
long  as  it  ever  was.  His  face  was  clean 
shaven  and  the  two  striking  features  of 
it  were  strength  and  seriousness.  Let  it 
not  be  thought,  however,  that  he  was  un- 
appreciative  of  real  wit  in  others,  or  failed 
altogether  in  that  admirable  quality  him- 
self; not  he,  but  the  silly  jesting  of  the 
thoughtless,  or  the  flippancy  of  the  incon- 
siderate he  was  sure  to  reprimand  at 
once  and  with  severity. 

Mr.  Hanley  was  essentially  a  man  of 
books  and  thoughts.     His  quiet  grey  eyes 
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seemed  ever  to  be  looking  through  the 
disturbed  surface  of  this  life  into  the  solemn 
depths  of  the  world  to  come.  "  The  life 
of  humanity  on  earth,"  he  once  affirmed, 
*'  is  but  the  tide  along  the  seashore  in  the 
night — out  there  in  the  darkness  is  the 
throbbing  ocean  from  which  it  comes  and 
to  which  it  returns." 

He  had  never  been  a  man  of  possessions, 
in  fact  he  had  not  sufficient  fortune  to 
render  work  unnecessary,  nor  enough  of 
interest  in  money-making  to  devote  himself 
to  lucrative  pursuits.  "  Better  a  little 
home,  Sarah,"  he  would  say  to  his  wife, 
"  with  good  books  and  thoughts  than  a  big 
home  and  fortune  without  them.  A  man 
is  what  his  ideals  are." 

And  so  it  happened  that  he  had  long 
taught  the  youth  of  the  settlement  in 
Huntley  for  what  little  it  brought  him  till 
his  sons  grew  up  and  set  boldly  about 
hewing  a  home  for  themselves  and  their 
parents  in  the  forest  of  the  Gatineau. 

On  the  wintry  morning  in  question  William 
Hanley  was  happy  in  the  study  of  the  little 
home  which  his  sons  had  built  on  the  shores 
of  the  Danford.     Happy  ?     Yes,  and  useful 
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too,  in  a  high  sense  and  degree,  for  his 
very  presence  in  the  wild  new  settle- 
ment was  elevating,  and  its  highest  in- 
terests were  the  object  of  his  unwearying 
concern. 

But  his  chief  desire  for  the  settlers  was 
that  they  should  have  the  Church.  "  Let 
us  have  a  school,  my  neighbours  !  let  us 
have  a  school  by  all  means  !  And  law  and 
order  must  be  established  in  the  backwoods, 
but  the  Church  is  a  deeper  need  still  in  the 
life  of  our  community.  It  is  the  greatest 
of  all  the  character-building  forces,  and 
if  we  look  well  to  the  character  of  our 
people  there  will  be  little  left  to  worry 
over." 

This  was  a  favourite  speech  of  Mr. 
Hanley's  when  talking  to  the  neighbours, 
to  which  he  never  failed  to  add  with 
emphasis,  usually  pointing  directly  at  the 
person  addressed  :  "  Mark  you,  where  the 
Church  goes  there  goes  enlightenment  and 
the  law-abiding  spirit." 

Mr.  Hanley  had  now  been  two  years  in 
the  settlement  on  the  Danford  and  had 
come  to  know  the  deep  longings  of  the 
exile  from   his  Church.     More  than  once 
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he  read  the  words  of  the  137th  Psalm  to 
his  family : 

"  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down 
and  wept :  when  we  remembered  thee,  O 
Sion." 

And  his  lament  on  closing  the  book  always 
was  :  "  Oh,  for  the  Church  !  the  Church  ! 
when  shall  we  have  the  Church's  services 
regularly  established  among  us  ?  " 

True,  Mr.  Hanley  himself  held  morning 
prayer  every  Sunday  for  the  neighbours  on 
the  Danford  and  walked  a  distance 
of  five  miles  or  more  to  read  evening 
prayer  in  another  community.  But  sweet 
and  elevating  as  it  was  to  join  in  that 
beautiful  service,  and  to  sing  together 
hymns  familiar,  stirring  and  laden  with  the 
sweet  associations  of  the  past,  William 
Hanley  longed  continually  for  something 
more,  even  to  kneel  at  the  Holy  Table  and 
there  feast  his  soul  on  the  mystic  life  of 
the  Church's  Founder.  This  to  his  way  of 
thinking  was  impossible — quite  impossible, 
without  a  clergyman  whose  authority  for 
ministering  the  '  Holy  Rite '  came  from 
Christ  Himself,  through  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  bishop. 
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"  These  three  orders,"  he  would  say  to 
his  Methodist  neighbour,  Mr.  Irwin,  quoting 
the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal,  "  these  three 
orders  from  the  Apostles'  time! "  and  though 
smiling  he  would  lift  his  stern  old  finger 
to  give  emphasis  to  his  words. 

"  None  of  your  man-made  churches 
for  me,  Mr.  Irwin.  If  you  had  stayed 
where  Wesley  left  you,  you  would  still 
be  Churchmen  ;  but  you  deserted,  and 
your  ministers  have  no  more  authority  to 
preach  or  celebrate  the  Holy  Rites  than  I, 
the  schoolmaster,  or  any  other  Christian 
man." 

"Well,  well,"  he  would  ejaculate  good 
naturedly,  "  we  won't  fight  over  it,  Mr. 
Irwin.  Have  your  meeting-house  if  you 
can,  but  remember,  my  family  shall  stay  in 
the  fold  of  the  Church  if  I  can  do  anything  to 
keep  them  there." 

With  such  fixed  ideas  in  his  head  and 
deep  longings  in  his  heart  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  William  Hanley  had  set  him- 
self on  his  arrival  in  the  settlement  to 
plant  the  Church  which  had  filled  so  real 
a  place  in  his  own  life.  Accordingly,  the 
boys  were  not  allowed  to  rest  till  they  had 
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begun  to  hew  timbers  for  the  House  of 
God,  nor  was  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal 
permitted  to  forget  that  there  were 
children  of  the  Church  among  the  pine 
woods  about  the  Danford.  Letter  after 
letter,  each  more  urgent  and  pointed  than 
its  predecessor,  was  sent  off  containing 
in  substance  this  message :  "  We  must 
have  our  own  Church  and  our  own  clergy- 
man." 

Impatiently  indeed  did  Mr.  Hanley  bear 
his  exile.  At  last  the  church  building 
was  nearing  completion  but  the  minister 
was  not  in  sight.  William  Hanley  became 
so  indignant  at  the  delay  that  he  well- 
nigh  forgot  his  respect  for  the  episcopal 
office,  and  sent  one  last  letter  in  which  the 
following  paragraph  occurred  : 

**  If  you,  my  lord,  do  not  send  a  man 
at  once  I  will  go  to  Montreal  and  present 
this  appeal  to  the  Synod,  and  if  that  does 
not  have  the  desired  effect,  I  shall  be 
forced  to  communicate  direct  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself,  for  a 
man  we  must  have,  my  lord." 

With  this  last  expression  he  concluded 
the  letter  and  underlined  the  word  '  must ' 
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with  a  great  stroke  of  his  quill  pen  dipped 
heavily  in  the  ink. 

It  was  the  sympathetic  but  discouraging 
reply  to  this  epistle  that  William  Hanley 
received  and  read  on  the  wintry  morning 
with  which  this  chapter  opens. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

A    NEW    FIGURE    IN    SYNOD 

THERE  was  a  lively  scene  in  the 
Synod  in  Montreal  on  the  second 
day  of  its  meeting,  when  the 
subject  of  Diocesan  Missions  was  under 
discussion.  His  lordship  had  referred 
to  the  matter  at  some  length  in  his  charge 
on  the  previous  day — lauding  the  '  societies 
at  home  '  for  their  gifts  of  men  and  money  : 
speaking  with  some  encouragement  of 
those  congregations  and  individuals  through- 
out the  diocese  contributing  to  the  mission 
fund ;  calling  on  others  to  do  likewise 
without  delay ;  and  at  last  giving  a  list 
of  those  districts  in  which  the  Church 
must  soon  be  planted,  or  her  opportunity 
would  pass  for  ever. 

In    the    afternoon    of  the    second    day 
the   subject  was   taken   up    by   the  Synod 
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generally,  and  many  delegates,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  shared  in  the  discussion. 
Suggestions,  speeches,  resolutions  came 
thick  and  fast,  but  the  thing  itself,  the 
actual  doing  of  something  definite,  bid 
fair  to  be  drowned  in  a  torrent  of 
eloquence  or  lost  in  the  night  of  faithless 
inactivity.  At  last  the  Bishop's  heart 
grew  heavy  as  he  saw  his  hope  of  accom- 
plishing his  purpose  at  this  Synod  rise 
once  more  and  soar  away  like  a  bat  into 
the  dark,  and,  raising  his  mallet,  he  was 
about  to  bring  it  down  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  the  debate  when  the  quick  eye  of 
William  Hanley  saw  the  uplifted  hand  of 
the  Bishop ;  and  catching,  as  by  instinct, 
its  significance,  he  rose  to  his  feet  as  though 
shot  up  by  a  spring  from  beneath  the  floor. 

"  My  lord !  "  said  he. 

The  Bishop,  catching  sight  of  the  white 
hair  and  keen  face  of  the  old  gentleman  in 
homespun  grey,  laid  aside  his  hammer  for 
the  moment  and  leaned  forward  to  listen 
attentively.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  to- 
ward the  would-be  speaker,  who  stood 
calm  looking  and  speechless,  if  a  little  pale, 
awaiting  silence. 
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"  Your  name  ?  "  enquired  the  Bishop. 

"  William  Hanley,  my  lord,  from  the 
Danford." 

"  Well,  Mr  Hanley,  what  have  you  to 
say  ?  "  asked  his  lordship  rather  gruffly. 

"  My  lord  !  "  said  Mr.  Hanley,  beginning 
to  speak,  when  a  cleric  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  rose  with  pen  and  paper  in  hand, 
and  his  gown  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 

"  My  lord  !  "  said  the  clergyman,  "  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order." 

*'  What  is  your  point  of  order  ? "  asked 
the  Bishop  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  The  gentleman  who  would  address  this 
assembly  is  outside  the  rail,  and  I  fear  is 
not  even  a  delegate  to  Synod." 

Mr.  Hanley  remained  standing,  though 
somewhat  nervous  and  very  pale. 

Dean  Bond  arose  and  said :  "  I  know 
Mr.  Hanley,  my  lord  ;  we  should  hear  him." 

"Well,"  said  the  Bishop,  "what  is  the 
wish  of  the  Synod  in  this  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  hear  him,  hear  him ! "  they  all 
replied. 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord  and  brethren  !  I 
shan't  keep  you  long,"  said  Mr.  Hanley 
courteously,  and  then  proceeded : 
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"  I  am  from  one  of  those  missions  you 
have  all  been  talking  about ;  I  have  been 
sitting  here  listening  with  deep  interest  and 
praying  that  the  discussion  might  lead  to 
something  practical,  and  that  I  might  not 
be  obliged  to  speak,  but  I  am  forced  to  do 
so,  for  I  am  not  going  back  to  the  Danford 
without  a  clergyman ;  no,  not  even  if  I 
have  to  go  to  England  for  him."  This 
utterance  occasioned  laughter  and  noisy 
adjusting  of  chairs. 

The  colour  began  to  come  back  to  the 
speaker's  face,  and  the  little  grey  eyes 
seemed  to  enlarge  and  sparkle  as  he  went 
on ;  the  storm  of  indignation,  which  for 
two  whole  years  had  been  gathering  in 
William  Hanley's  soul,  was  about  to  break. 

"  Three  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Hanley 
proceeding,  "  my  boys  went  from  Huntley 
and  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Danford, 
and  are  engaged  there  in  the  lumber  trade. 
I  have  six  sons,  three  of  them  are  married 
and  have  little  children ;  two  of  my 
daughters  are  likewise  married  and  have 
children.  There  are  twenty  other  families 
in  that  region  as  well,  and  most  of  them 
are  Church  people.  We  have  no  clergyman 
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of  our   own   Church,   and   we  want   none 

other." 

Again  loud  clapping. 

"  I  have  written  time  and  again  to  his 
lordship  asking  him  to  send  us  a  mis- 
sionary, but  every  time  the  same  answer 
has  come  back :  *  I  have  no  man  and  no 
money.'  Are  the  souls  of  my  children  to 
hunger  and  thirst  for  the  Church's  minis- 
trations ?  Is  the  Church  to  hand  these 
people  over  to  the  Methodists  ?  My  lord 
and  brethren,  we  must  have  a  clergyman, 
and  without  delay. 

"  My  boys  and  the  neighbours  have 
built  a  church ;  I  read  Matins  and  Even- 
song as  best  I  can  on  Sundays  ;  but  we 
want  the  Holy  Rites  and  an  ordained  man 
to  minister  them !  We  want  the  Gospel 
preached  by  one  authorised  to  do  so,  and — " 
bringing  his  fist  down  with  a  bang  on  the 
rail  before  him, — "  and,"  he  repeated,  "  my 
lord,  we  must  have  it !  "  Once  more  the 
Synod  hall  rang  with  applause. 

"  I  have  come  out,"  he  continued,  *'  from 
the  backwoods  to  ask  this  Synod  to  send 
us  a  clergyman,  and  woe  unto  the  Church ! 
if    I  have  to   go   back   again   without   the 
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assurance  that  one  is  coming.  And,  my 
lord,  with  all  respect  to  yourself  and  this 
Synod,  as  I  intimated  in  my  letter,  if  I  fail 
to  get  a  response  here  to  this  appeal,  I 
shall  be  forced  to  write  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  himself,  for  we  must — we 
must  have  the  Church  !  " 

This  rough  little  speech  was  followed  by 
silence  for  a  space  and  a  looking  from  one 
to  another ;  the  Synod  was  unquestionably 
impressed,  perhaps  not  so  much  by  the 
speech  itself  as  by  the  manifest  ability, 
culture,  and  determination  of  the  one  who 
delivered  it. 

Two  things  came  to  pass  immediately. 
The  first  was  that  Dean  Bond  arose,  a 
stalwart  man  with  grave  face — clean  shaven 
but  for  short  side-whiskers — his  eyebrows 
drooping  heavily  and  his  eyes  fixed,  as  it 
were,  on  the  floor  in  front  of  him. 

"  My  lord,"  he  began  in  a  sonorous 
voice,  "we  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this 
appeal.  (Roars  of  approval.)  Moreover,  I 
know  Mr.  Hanley,  and  he  won't  let  us  dis- 
regard it.  (Loud  laughter.)  I  met  him  for 
a  brief  space  when  passing  through  the 
Gatineau   region  over  a  year  ago,  and  I 
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promised  him  then  to  do  what  I  could,  but 
the  demands  have  been  so  great  that  it  has 
since  been  impossible.  But  Mr.  Hanley  is 
bound  to  have  a  clergyman,  get  him  where 
he  will,  and  we  are  bound  to  help  him  out ; 
and  so  I  desire  to  promise  definitely  that 
St.  George's  will  make  up  one  half  of  the 
stipend  for  five  years  if  the  Synod  can  see 
its  way  clear  to  contributing  the  balance." 

This  announcement  was  met,  as  it  well 
deserved,  with  the  hand  clapping  of 
approval. 

But  Mr.  Hanley's  speech  had  produced 
another  result,  which  had  not  been  noticed 
save  by  the  Bishop  himself. 

The  verger  of  the  cathedral  was  on  duty 
at  the  Synod  hall  during  the  session  of 
that  body,  and,  quite  unobserved,  he 
moved  about  hither  and  thither  attending 
to  his  duties  with  an  air  of  importance 
peculiar  to  vergers.  And  so  it  happened 
that  during  Mr.  Hanley's  speech  he  bore  a 
card  up  the  aisle  and  handed  it  to  his 
lordship,  on  one  side  of  which  was  written  : 
"  The  Rev.  Martin  Bosworth,"  and  on  the 
other  these  words :  "  I  should  like  to  offer 
for  work  on  the  Gatineau." 
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When  Dean  Bond  had  taken  his  seat 
again,  and  the  outburst  of  applause  died 
away,  his  lordship  rose  with  joy  on  his 
countenance,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  Brethren  !  I  have  a  brief  message  to 
convey  to  the  Synod." 

All  eyes  were  turned,  and  every  ear 
sharpened  to  catch  his  words. 

First,  he  read  :  "  I  should  like  to  offer  for 
work  on  the  Gatineau,"  then  turning  the 
card  he  gave  the  name :  "  Rev.  Martin 
Bosworth."  Once  again  clapping  re- 
sounded through  the  hall,  the  delegates 
rising  to  their  feet  and  applauding  with 
enthusiasm  until  the  Bishop,  with  grave 
face  and  outstretched  hand,  brought  them 
to  silence  and  said  : 

"  Brethren,  let  us  sing  the  Doxology !  " 

That  hymn  of  praise  being  sung  lustily 
and  with  zeal,  the  meeting  dispersed. 

The  denizens  of  the  pine-clad  hills  and 
plains  about  the  Danford  had  won  the  day. 
At  last  they  would  have  the  services  of 
their  beloved  Church  among  them  and  one 
of  its  clergymen  to  care  for  their  souls  ; 
thanks  to  William  Hanley. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 

Eleanor's  visit 

*^  X    X  ^LLO,   Eleanor!     And  are  you 
here  ?  " 

"  I  am  indeed,  Luke,  and 
what  a  tramp  I  had  through  the  woods, 
those  three  miles  !  " 

"  Well,  we  are  always  glad  to  see  you, 
Eleanor,"  said  he,  and  turning  about 
called :  "  Kathleen  !  "  to  his  wife  who  was 
in  the  little  garden  plot  overlooking  the 
lake,  with  a  great  pink  sun-bonnet  on  her 
head,  weeding  and  digging  about  the  roots 
of  the  flowers,  and  only  rose  from  her  work 
at  the  second  loud  call  her  husband  gave. 

"Luke,  my  dear,  you  are  always  shouting 
about  something ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  have  something  to  shout  about 
this  time ;  Eleanor  is  here ;  came  across 
the  bush." 
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"  Eleanor !  "  said  Kathleen,  in  a  voice 
full  of  surprise  and  delight. 

"Yes,  Eleanor!  Better  get  some  dinner, 
the  woman  must  be  famished." 

''  Alright,  Luke ;  you  set  the  fire  going 
and  put  the  water  on,  and  I  shall  have 
dinner  in  a  short  time." 

"  Well,  well,  and  you  have  come  to  see 
us,  Eleanor ;  you  are  always  welcome,"  said 
Kathleen,  entering  the  dining-room  where 
Eleanor  was  and  kissing  her.  Kathleen 
had  scarcely  given  her  greeting  when 
William  Hanley,  hearing  the  happy  voices 
of  his  children,  laid  down  his  book  and 
stepped  out  to  the  general  room  with  his 
glasses  dropped  low  on  his  nose. 

"  Ha,  ha,  Eleanor  dear  !  Did  you  walk 
through  the  bush  again  ?  " 

"  I  did.  Grandpa.  Harry  came  with  me 
to  the  Frenchman's,  and  then  went  back  to 
his  work,  and  he  will  meet  me  there  again 
this  evening.  Hope  I  won't  have  the 
experience  of  the  last  time  I  walked  to  the 
Danford." 

"  And  what  was  that,  pray,  child  ? " 
enquired  Mr.  Hanley. 

"  Oh,  did  we  not  tell  you  ?  " 
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"  No  indeed,  Eleanor,"  said  Kathleen. 
**  And  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  took  the  wrong  path  once  I 
got  out  of  your  fields,  and  missed  Harry,  if 
you  please." 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  "  said  Kathleen. 
"  And  what  happened  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  came  on  and  on  till  he  saw 
by  my  footsteps  that  I  had  gone  the  wrong 
way,  and  followed  me ;  but  I  got  to  the 
Frenchman's  before  him." 

*'  And  did  you  meet  him  there  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  nor  wait  for  him.  I  didn't 
want  to  play  hide-and-seek  in  the  woods 
all  night,  so  I  thought  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  go  on  home,  which  I  did,  and 
got  there  before  him."  Here  Eleanor, 
laughing,  brought  her  hands  smartly  down 
on  her  knees  and  said:  "And  lo  and  behold 
you  !  Then  didn't  I  get  a  fright,  for  the 
door  was  locked ;  and  didn't  I  see  his  axe 
standing  by  it,  all  covered  with  blood." 

"  Oh,  merchy  sakes  alive  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Musgrove,  who  came  in  just  in  time 
to  hear  the  word  *  blood,'  and  began  to 
blubber  with  sympathy.  **  And  was  the 
poor  man  hurt  ?  " 
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Eleanor  burst  out  laughing  again,  and 
said :  "  Oh  no,  Mrs.  Musgrove,  he  was  all 
right.  Harry  never  drew  blood  from  him- 
self with  an  axe ;  he  had  killed  a  sheep 
to  get  a  bit  of  mutton  for  the  table." 

A  peal  of  laughter  followed  this  ex- 
planation, even  William  Hanley  chuckling 
at  Mrs.  Musgrove's  tears. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Musgrove,"  said  he,  ''you 
are  still  the  same  good  old  soul  as  you 
were  in  Ireland ;  you  were  always  a  great 
hand  at  a  wake,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  known  you  to  weep  over  a  sheep. 
Ha !  ha !  ha !  "  laughed  he  heartily  and  left 
the  room. 

"  Get  away  with  you,  Mr.  Hanley  ;  sure 
I  thought  the  poor  man  was  killed,  and  sure 
he  moight  'a  been." 

"  Well,  I  must  get  the  dinner,"  said 
Kathleen,  rising  to  attend  to  that  duty. 

"  But  oh,  Eleanor,  1  must  tell  you  before 
I  go,  I  have  a  joke  on  Grandpa,"  and 
turning  half  about  she  looked  in  the 
direction  of  William  Hanley  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then  began 
in  a  low  voice  :  "  You  know,  he  hunts  the 
cows  every  evening  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Eleanor,  fanning  herself 
with  her  straw  hat. 

"  Well,  let  me  see,  was  it  Tuesday 
last  ? " 

"  Yes,  Chusday,  to  be  sure,"  chipped  in 
Mrs.  Musgrove,  "  for  Sam  and  me  was 
just  sayin'  the  day." 

"  Well,  on  Tuesday  last,"  continued 
Kathleen,  and  then  paused  to  make  another 
enquiry  of  Eleanor  :  "  You  remember, 
Grandpa  thinks  he  knows  the  hills  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  And  he  got  running  about  on  the 
mountain  till  he  lost  himself." 

"And  the  first  thing  I  knows,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Musgrove,  "  I  sees  Sam  runnin'  for 
the  gun,  and  I  hollers  out,  *  Sammie,'  says 
I,  '  what  in  the  wurld's  the  matther  ?  '  " 

Kathleen  waited  patiently  during  these 
remarks,  then  once  more  resumed  her  story. 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  Eleanor,  that 
Grandpa  got  lost  on  the  mountains,  and, 
climbing  up  a  great  big  rock,  not  far  from 
the  clearing,  he  shouted  desperately,  till 
Luke  ran,  and  Bob  after  him,  away  beyond 
Bob's  house  there,  and  found  him  on  the 
rock.      Oh,    but    didn't    he    shout  !      And 
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when  Luke  saw  him  on  the  rock  he  laughed 
out  and  said  :  *  What  are  you  doing  up 
there,  Dad?  Why  don't  you  come  home?' 
Dear  Grandpa  was  so  cross  that  he  said  : 
*  You  are  nothing  but  an  impudent  puppy ! ' 
and,  descending  the  rock  with  all  speed, 
he  made  his  way  home,  while  Luke  and 
Bob  went  back  to  their  work  enjoying  the 
joke.  Don't  you  hint  to  him  that  I  told 
you,  Eleanor." 

Just  then  Luke  put  his  head  through 
the  door  leading  from  the  kitchen,  and 
cried  out : 

"  Kathleen  !  Are  you  going  to  get  any 
dinner  for  the  woman  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Luke,  my  dear,"  said  she  in  a 
gentle  voice,  "  I  am  coming." 

"  Well,  and  I  must  be  a-goin'  now ! " 
interjected  Mrs.  Musgrove,  who  had  a 
faculty  for  dropping  in  near  meal-times 
at  the  Hanleys',  and  was  particularly 
anxious  to  be  present  when  visitors  came, 
for  the  news  they  were  sure  to  bring. 

"  Oh,  don't  go,  Mrs.  Musgrove,"  said 
Kathleen,  knowing  the  old  lady's  desire  to 
stay,  and  excusing  herself  she  went  out  to 
the  kitchen. 
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Mr.  Hanley  soon  returned  to  the  room, 
for  he  was  fond  of  his  new  daughter-in-law, 
Mrs.  Harry,  and  on  his  entering,  Mrs. 
Musgrove  left,  and  made  her  way  to  the 
kitchen  to  gossip  with  Kathleen  while 
dinner  was  getting  ready. 

"  Come  to  the  platform,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Hanley  to  Eleanor,  "  it  will  be  cooler 
out  there  now  the  sun  has  gone  round  the 
corner  of  the  house." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  through  a  short 
hall  to  a  little  platform  by  a  flower  plot, 
overlooking  the  lake,  deep  in  the  hollow 
beneath.  On  their  arrival  they  saw  Luke 
sitting  musing  with  his  hand  under  his  chin. 

"  That's  right !  "  said  Luke,  as  he  saw 
them  coming.  "  This  is  the  place  to  cool 
off  after  that  long  walk  of  yours,  Eleanor ;  " 
and  without  a  word  as  to  where  he  was 
going,  he  went  away,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  glass. 

Mr.  Hanley,  lighting  his  clay  pipe,  with 
an  expression  of  unusual  good-nature  on 
his  face,  said: 

"  Well,  Eleanor  child,  and  what  do  you 
do  with  yourself  all  day  long  over  there  at 
the  Corner?  " 

L 
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"  Oh,  plenty  to  do,  Grandpa ;  the  house, 
the  garden,  and  then  the  mending  for  Harry 
— you  know  he  is  such  a  worker,  and  tears 
his  things  terribly." 

"  You  must  be  lonely  at  times,  Eleanor  ?  " 

**  Of  course  it  is  lonesome  when  Harry 
is  away.  He  went  to  a  logging  bee  the 
other  day,  and  I  was  so  afraid  I  went  out 
on  the  steps  and  played  the  concertina  to 
keep  the  bears  away.  But  I  soon  forgot 
my  fears,  and  fell  asleep  sitting  in  the  big 
rocking-chair." 

**  Nice  way  to  watch  the  bears,"  said 
Luke,  coming  up  at  the  moment  with  the 
water. 

"  No,  but  wait  till  I  tell  you  how  near 
they  were.  When  I  woke  up  there  was  a 
big  black  fellow  just  scrambling  over  the 
road  fence  and  making  for  the  elm  woods 
on  the  flats." 

"  Oh,  you  dear  child ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Hanley,  removing  his  pipe  from  his  mouth 
and  grasping  one  of  Eleanor's  hands  in  his. 

"  Kathleen  !  "  shouted  Luke. 

'*  Yes,  my  dear  !  " 

"  Do  you  hear  this  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  hear  anything   with   the 
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splutteringof  this  frying-pan  and  the  ..." 
she  was  going  to  say,  "  the  rattle  of  Mrs. 
Musgrove's  tongue,"  when  Luke  broke  in 
with : 

"  Did  you  hear  Eleanor's  story  ?  Well, 
she  saw  a  bear." 

"  Saw  a  bear  !     Eleanor  dear  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  saw  a  bear,  a  real  live  bear," 
interposed  Luke. 

And  as  Eleanor  was  reciting  the  tale  of 
her  adventure  to  Kathleen,  Mrs.  Musgrove, 
eager  to  catch  the  news  which  was  calling 
Kathleen  to  the  door,  appeared  on  the 
scene  with  eyes  and  ears  alert. 

"  Oh,  lands  sake  for  the  poor  girl,  and 
did  he  hurt  you  ?  " 

William  Hanley  chuckled  again.  "  Dear 
Mrs.  Musgrove,  we  are  going  to  have 
another   wake." 

"  Oh,  go  on  with  you,  Misther  Hanley, 
it  is  a  heart  like  a  stone  you'd  be  wantin' 
me  to  hev'." 

"But  let  me  tell  you  this!"  said  Eleanor, 
"  the  beast  had  been  in  the  barn,  and  when 
Harry  came  home  he  found  that  it  had 
eaten  nearly  a  whole  barrel  of  oats  we 
had  for  seeding." 
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That  the  oats  were  lost  somewhat 
aroused  Luke  :  **  You  don't  say  so !  isn't 
that  a  shame  ?  Has  Harry  anything  left 
for  seeding  ?  " 

*'  Oh  yes,  he  got  another  bag  from  the 
miller  at  the  Front." 

"  Well,  this  is  a  day  of  stories  and 
adventures,  surely  !  "  remarked  Kathleen, 
smiling  as  she  turned  away  to  her  work 
again. 

She  had  scarcely  disappeared  when,  to 
the  surprise  and  delight  of  all,  Harry 
strode  round  the  corner  of  the  house,  and 
pulling  his  hat  off,  saluted  the  company 
with  a  gracious  bow. 

"  Any  buttermilk  and  praties,  Kathleen  ? 
Hungry  's  a  bear !  " 

*'  Well,  Harry!  and  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Is  anything  wrong  to  bring  you  here  ? " 
enquired  Eleanor,  leaping  from  the  plat- 
form and  hurrying  toward  him. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing  !  The  mail  has 
just  come  in  and  here's  a  note  for  you, 
Grandpa,  from  the  Bishop." 

"  From  the  Bishop !  "  exclaimed  the  old 
man. 

*'  Yes,  the  Lord    Bishop  of    the  diocese 
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of  Montreal.  There  it  is,"  handing  it  to 
his  father.  "  After  you  this  time,  I  guess, 
Dad." 

Opening  and  reading  it,  Mr.  Hanley 
said  :  '*  Well,  well,  well !  At  last !  This 
is  good  news,  my  children.  The  minister 
is  coming !  " 

"  When  ?  "  Luke  eagerly  enquired. 

"  Let  me  see, — this  is  Tuesday  ;  he'll  be 
at  Wakefield  to-night.  Luke,  you  and 
Harry  will  have  to  take  the  buckboard 
and  go  for  him  at  once." 

"  Not  till  we  get  them  praties  and 
buttermilk,  if  he  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury — ho,  ho  !  "  Harry  ejaculated. 

'*  Come  along,  Eleanor  me  girl,  we'll  see 
if  Kathleen  has  anything  for  us  "  ;  and  away 
they  went  arm-in-arm  to  the  kitchen. 

His  jocular  remarks  having  broken  up 
the  conversation,  the  young  people  entered 
the  house  and  sat  down  to  a  steaming 
dinner  in  the  kitchen,  while  Mr.  Hanley, 
passing  through  the  short  hallway,  entered 
his  study  and  read  the  letter  again,  mean- 
while muttering,  "  Thank  God  !  Thank 
God  ! " 
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CHAPTER    XV 

THE    ARREST    OF    TIM    HAZEN 

PACING  up  and  down  in  front  of  his 
log  and  plaster  dwelling  one  bright 
afternoon  in^early  October,  smoking 
his  long  clay  pipe  and  rejoicing  that  at  last 
he  had  a  home  of  his  own,  William 
Hanley  sighted  a  carriage  emerging  from 
the  forest  and  moving  toward  him  across 
the  clearing  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  was 
usual  in  those  parts. 

The  carriage  was  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  and  between  him  and  it  lay  a  hollow, 
with  a  fringe  of  trees  about  it,  allowing 
only  indistinct  and  intermittent  glimpses 
of  the  moving  vehicle. 

Mr.  Hanley  paced  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  smoked  plentifully,  enjoyed  the 
comfortable     feeling     of     possession    and 
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prosperity,  and  waited  the  near  approach 
of  the  carriage. 

At  last  it  came  within  the  range  of  clear 
vision,  and  Mr.  Hanley  lifted  his  hand  to 
shield  his  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun. 

"  Humph  !  it  is  only  Sylvester,  the 
bailiff." 

The  name  suggested  both  the  occupation 
and  the  religion  of  its  owner,  neither  of 
which  was  to  the  liking  of  William  Hanley. 
To  say  nothing  of  his  over-zeal  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties,  he  was 
a  '  dissenter,'  and  at  every  revival  meeting 
was  converted  afresh.  In  fact,  this  un- 
welcome old  gentleman  had  been  lately 
heard  to  boast,  when  giving  his  experiences, 
that  he  had  been  converted  six  times.  The 
first  of  these  was  many  years  ago  as  he 
was  journeying  on  a  cart  to  draw  hay  from 
a  beaver  meadow  in  the  district,  on  which 
momentous  occasion,  as  told  by  himself, 
the  circumstances  of  his  visitation  were  not 
unlike  those  incidental  to  the  conversion 
of  the  great  Saul  of  Tarsus  when  on  his 
way  to  Damascus.  Many  similar  experi- 
ences of  less  note  occurred  from  time  to 
time  at  later  periods  in  Mr.  Sylvester's  life. 
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This  to  one  of  William  Hanley's  religious 
principles  was  ridiculous,  and  in  audible 
voice  he  repeated  the  words  of  the 
Litany : 

" '  From  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and 
schism, 

"  '  Good  Lord,  deliver  us.'  " 

The  bailiff  drove  a  high  gig,  gaunt  and 
springy.  The  same  two-wheeled  vehicle 
it  was  on  which  the  boys  played  many 
pranks  because  of  its  owner.  On  a  certain 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  little  bay  mare 
was  removed  to  a  near-by  stable,  and  the 
good  bailiff  and  his  wife  had  gone  to  meet- 
ing to  confess  the  sins  consequent  upon  a 
week's  enforcing  of  Her  Majesty's  law,  bad 
boys  of  the  neighbourhood  tipped  the  cart 
backwards  until  the  seat  touched  the 
ground  and  the  shafts  pointed  towards 
realms  of  glory  whither  the  good  bailiffs 
own  desires  led  him,  especially  during  the 
sacred  hours  of  service. 

It  also  happened  on  the  night  of  All 
Hallows  E'en,  when  spooks  roam  about 
the  dwellings  of  men,  that  a  nut  fell 
mysteriously  from  one  end  of  the  axle  of 
this  gentleman's  carriage.      Next  morning 
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its  owner,  unaware  of  this,  mounted  the 
seat,  and  started  hurriedly  on  his  way ; 
instantly  the  wheel  was  seized  with  an 
uncontrollable  desire  to  roll  in  another 
direction,  and  the  driver  plunged  suddenly 
over  the  shaft,  landing  on  his  head  in  a  bunch 
of  hazel  bushes  by  the  roadside,  while  the 
frightened  beast  continued  its  journey  with 
all  possible  speed — minus  the  wheel  and 
the  driver. 

While  thoughts  uncharitable  and  amus- 
ing were  thus  passing  through  the  mind 
of  William  Hanley,  the  person  whose 
presence  suggested  them  drove  up,  saluted, 
alighted  from  the  gig,  and,  standing  reins 
in  hand,  with  a  look  of  triumph  on  his 
keen  old  face,  spoke  in  the  following 
strain  : 

"  Mr.  Magistrate,  in  the  execution  of 
my  office  of  bailiff,  it  has  been  my  painful 
duty  to  apprehend  Timothy  Hazen,  of  the 

township  of ,  for  blocking  the  Queen's 

highway,  and  to  convey  him  before  your 
worship  to  answer  for  his  crimes." 

In  this  speech,  as  well  as  in  the  officer's 
whole  demeanour,  there  was  a  semblance 
of  dignity,  a  pretence  of  bravery,  and  of  a 
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sense  of  duty — not  one  of  which  quaHties 
the  magistrate  believed  him  to  possess. 
To  him  he  was  a  cowardly  old  hypocrite, 
who  would  inflict  any  indignity  on  others 
for  the  fee  it  might  bring  him. 

Curtly  the  magistrate  said  :  '*  You  mean 
you  arrested  and  handcuffed  this  man  for 
stopping  the  road.  Is  that  it,Mr.  Sylvester  ?  " 
To  which  the  bailiff  replied  : 

"  That,  your  worship,  is  what  I  wish  to 
be  understood  as  meaning." 

Mr.  Hanley,  with  a  look  of  disgust  on 
his  face,  said  abruptly  : 

"  Bring  the  man  inside  when  you  are 
ready."  Then  turning,  he  walked  quickly 
toward  the  little  corner  room  of  his 
dwelling,  wherein  many  petty  differences 
between  neighbours  had  been  amicably 
adjusted.  This  was  one  of  a  more  serious 
nature. 

A  window  looked  south  and  another 
west  from  the  little  room.  Through  one 
a  strip  of  the  lake  appeared ;  through 
the  other,  the  clearing,  and  beyond  it  a 
long  high  ridge  of  wooded  hills  toward 
which  the  sun  was  dropping  like  a  red  ball 
in   the   sky.     In   the   foreground    was   the 
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bailiff,  fastening  his  beast,  and  the  prisoner 
vainly  tugging  at  his  handcuffs.  The  glow 
of  a  chill  red  light  and  the  shadow  of  a 
passing  cloud  alternated  on  the  windy 
landscape  of  fading  summer. 

The  sight  of  a  fellow-being  in  the  iron 
grip  of  the  law  touched  the  heart  of  the 
magistrate,  though  he  was  usually  cold 
and  even  harsh  in  manner.  There  struggled 
in  his  breast  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  foolish 
prisoner,  and  one  of  well-nigh  uncontrollable 
disgust  with  the  meanness  and  hyprocrisy 
which  hid  behind  the  smile  and  the  sleek 
bearing  of  the  bailiff. 

Hazen  was  a  rugged  and  sulky-looking 
fellow  of  forty,  with  black  hair,  low  forehead, 
sunken  little  blue  eyes,  high  cheek-bones, 
a  flat  and  pointed  nose,  and  a  dark  brown 
scraggy  beard  that  did  not  hide  an  ugly- 
shaped  mouth  from  which  two  teeth  had 
been  knocked  out  in  a  quarrel  many  years 
since.  He  was  not  above  average  height, 
but  weighty  and  raw-boned.  Add  the 
quality  that  he  was  somewhat  half-witted, 
as  the  neighbours  put  it,  and  one  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  the  bailiff  felt  more 
at   ease    when    his    hands    were   shackled. 
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But  with  all  Tim  was  a  coward  and  would 
never  fight  in  the  open. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  backwoods, 
Hazen  had  chopped  for  himself  a  clearing 
on  the  rocky  shore  of  a  small  mud  lake. 
There  he  built  a  cabin  in  days  when  settlers 
were  few,  and  roads  were  mere  trails, 
running  in  any  direction  that  nature  might 
suggest  as  the  fittest.  For  some  time 
Hazen  had  lived  in  undisturbed  possession ; 
then  came  other  settlers  to  clear  and  build 
beyond  him,  and  the  trail  leading  to  their 
homes  must,  of  necessity,  pass  through 
Hazen's  clearing  round  the  marshy  end  of 
the  lake.  Hazen,  however,  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  newly  formed  municipality 
must  build  a  road  across  the  marsh  at 
whatever  cost,  especially  as  he  had  already 
fallen  out  with  the  new-comers  in  the 
settlement,  many  of  whom  he  accused  of 
various  superstitious  performances;  now  it 
was  bewitching  his  cows  so  that  the  milk 
soured  in  their  udders,  and  again,  his  hens 
were  made  to  cease  their  laying. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hazen  was  charged 
by  his  neighbours  with  many  crimes ;  more 
than   one   haystack  went   up  in  flames  in 
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the  dead  of  night,  and  a  dark,  bent  figure 
was  seen  running  toward  the  woods. 
"  Hazen  again,"  they  would  say.  Such 
persons,  Tim  declared,  he  could  never 
allow  to  pass  through  his  clearing,  and  to 
carry  out  his  threat,  he  fenced  the  road 
across  with  blackened  logs  from  his  chop- 
ping, and  concealed  himself  in  the  near-by 
thicket  with  a  shot  gun.  He  swore,  as 
only  he  could,  that  these,  his  neighbours, 
would  never  pass  that  way  alive. 

It  was  clearly  a  case  for  the  bailiff, 
thought  the  council ;  consequently  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  soon  the 
timid  old  executor  of  the  law,  armed  with 
pistol  and  handcuffs,  mounted  his  gig  and 
drove  off  with  beating  heart  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hazen's  homestead.  Three  hours' 
jolting  on  roads  seldom  travelled  brought 
him  almost  to  his  destination.  Over  a 
gurgling  stream  that  tumbled  a  little  way 
below  the  bridge  down  a  precipice,  up  a 
low,  rocky  hillside,  the  gig  wheels  and  the 
little  bay  mare's  shoes  resounding  from  the 
flags  and  boulders,  on  across  a  narrow 
valley,  thick-wooded  with  balsam  and  ash 
and  spruce,  he  made  his  way  till  he  was 
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almost  in  sight  of  the  spot  he  so  much 
dreaded.  The  baiHff  s  heart  beat  audibly, 
he  uttered  a  prayer,  he  hummed  a  tune 
learned  at  the  recent  revival,  pins  and 
needles  shot  through  his  stomach  ;  he  had 
rather  be  anywhere  else  in  all  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  the  beast  plunged  steadily 
on  over  roads  wet  and  spongy  with  the 
outgoing  frost.  Shortly  he  came  out  upon 
an  open  space  in  the  forest ;  it  was  the 
ragged,  hilly  clearing  of  Tim  Hazen,  stand- 
ing thick  with  stumps,  and  scattered  over 
with  granitic  rocks  and  boulders  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes. 

At  the  edge  of  the  field  he  saw  the 
charred  logs  from  the  chopping,  which 
Hazen  had  drawn  across  the  road  with  his 
ox  team.  From  there  the  cart  trail  ran 
on  straight  across  a  bit  of  flat  ground,  up 
the  face  of  a  hill,  over  its  brow  and  into 
the  forest  beyond.  To  the  right  of  the 
track  a  volume  of  smoke  rose  from  Hazen's 
shanty,  which  stood  near  the  other  side  of 
the  field,  but  was  hidden  from  view  by  the 
crest  of  a  ridge.  On  the  bailiff's  left  the 
woods  terminated  abruptly  in  a  spindly 
tamarac      swamp.       The    clearing     broke 
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through  it  a  little  distance  away  and  dis- 
closed a  quiet  lakelet,  silvery  in  the  morn- 
ing sunshine.  By  the  water  a  strip  of 
russet  marsh  grass  stretched  across  the 
opening,  uniting,  as  it  were,  the  broken 
edges  of  the  woods.  The  faint,  yellowish 
green  of  spring-time  was  on  everything. 

The  officer  of  the  law  had  descended  from 
his  carriage  to  make  this  reconnoitre, 
perhaps  also  to  steady  the  hand  which  held 
tremulously  the  reins.  To  bring  his  beast 
beyond  the  log  pile  was  impossible,  there- 
fore he  fastened  it  to  a  tree  and  put  off 
along  the  cart  trail  on  foot.  Soon  he  was 
before  Hazen's  black,  round-log  house. 
Quantities  of  yellow  chips  were  scattered 
about  the  yard  from  the  past  winter's 
chopping,  the  short  stout  end  of  a  dry  pine- 
log  lay  there  with  Tim's  axe  beside  it,  and 
a  considerable  pile  of  birch  and  maple 
trunks  were  drawn  in  for  the  summer's 
fuel. 

As  he  approached  the  yard  the  door  of 
the  shanty  opened ;  a  woman  appeared ;  a 
fierce  mongrel  tore  past  her  skirts,  across 
the  chips,  and  up  to  the  very  feet  of  the 
stranger.     She  gave  neither  word  nor  sign 
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to  restrain  the  brute,  but  turned  in  again 
and  closed  the  door  behind  her,  without 
uttering  a  sentence.  The  constable  stepped 
up  to  the  door  and  knocked ;  it  opened 
at  once.  He  lifted  his  hat,  smiled,  and 
spoke  with  the  sweetness  of  timidity: 

"  Good  day,  Mrs.  Hazen." 

"  Giday,  and  what  bees  you  wanting  ?  " 

"Oh,  to  see  Mr.  Hazen  on  soine  business, 
if  you  please,  Madam." 

**  Thin  he's  in  the  ciller,  turnin'  the 
praties,  an'  it's  there  y'll  have  te  go  if  ye 
want  te  see  him,  for  h'U  not  stop  workin' 
for  th'  likes  av  ye,  constable  en  all  as  ye 
are." 

"Very  well,  Mrs.  Hazen,  I  shall  go  to 
the  cellar  to  see  him." 

The  cellar  was  under  the  house,  and  was 
entered  through  a  trap-door  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor,  which,  at  the  moment,  stood 
open. 

"  This  surely  was  a  merciful  Providence," 
thought  the  bailiff ;  "  this  is  my  chance,  I 
will  have  my  man  this  time.  My  reputation 
is  made." 

As  he  approached  the  entrance  he  could 
see  that  the  black  hole  haxi  the  glow  of  a 
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candle  in  it.  This  confirmed  what  the 
woman  had  said,  "  Hazen  was  certainly  in 
the  cellar."  And  confidently  he  stepped 
down  the  ladder,  into  the  semi-darkness ; 
but  to  his  utter  astonishment,  scarcely  had 
his  head  passed  below  the  level  of  the  floor 
when  the  door  fell  with  a  bang  to  its  place, 
and  he  found  himself  a  prisoner,  in  the 
stuffy  pit,  under  Tim  Hazen's  shanty. 
Every  ray  of  light  was  shut  out  save  what 
came  from  the  candle  in  the  corner.  The 
wily,  red-haired  woman  had  caught  him  as 
in  a  deadfall.  "  Providence  alone  could 
tell  what  would  come  of  it.  Would  they 
keep  him  there  all  night  ?  Would  they 
smother  him  ?  His  horse  surely  would  be 
stolen — the  worst  might  happen." 

From  his  prison  the  bailiff  threatened 
his  captors  with  the  vengeance  of  the  law, 
only  to  be  answered  with  threats  and  a 
volley  of  language  too  lurid  for  this  page. 
The  scraping  of  feet  on  the  floor,  the 
moving  of  heavy  articles  of  furniture  went 
on  above  him,  as  one  thing  after  another 
was  piled  on  the  trap  door  to  lock  him 
down  securely. 

Then  he  pleaded  for  mercy,  and  offered 
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never  to  trouble  the  family  again,  but  the 
victors  only  danced  a  jig  and  jumped  on 
the  floor  as  though  to  break  it  through, 
threatening  to  starve  him  to  death. 

All  day  and  through  the  night  the 
tramping  and  swearing  went  on  at  intervals, 
while  the  bailiff,  as  he  afterwards  said, 
prayed  as  he  had  never  prayed  in  his  life 
for  deliverance.  Rats,  mice,  cobwebs,  and 
the  odour  of  decaying  vegetables,  all  helped 
to  make  that  night  a  hideous  one  to  recall. 

Hope  came,  however,  with  the  dawning  of 
the  day,  though  it  was  still  night  where  the 
bailiff  was.  He  lighted  a  match  as  the 
candle  had  long  since  burnt  out,  and  by  his 
watch  could  see  that  morning  had  arrived ; 
with  it  his  release  was  determined  upon, 
though  he  knew  it  not.  The  women, 
knowing  that  Tim  was  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  law,  removed  the  articles 
which  they  had  piled  on  the  cellar  door, 
lifted  it,  and  with  oaths,  commanded  him 
to  come  out  if  he  were  still  alive  and 
wished  to  save  his  head. 

"  Come  out  uv  the  ciller,  ye  ould 
scoundrel,  an'  git  aff  this  primises  faster 
nor  you're  ould  stumps  can  carry  ye  and 
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niver  darken  this  dooer  agin,  or  ye'll  be  cut 
an'  quarthered." 

Timidly  the  bailiff  scrambled  up  the 
step  ladder,  and  his  spirits  sank  within  him 
when  he  saw  his  captors  armed,  one  with 
an  axe,  another  with  a  club  and  the  third  with 
a  pitchfork.  He  was  allowed,  however,  to 
pass  out  uninjured;  but  even  in  the  yard 
he  was  not  safe,  for  the  dog  came  too  close 
to  his  trouser  legs  for  comfort.  He  felt 
his  spirits  sink  again,  and  he  asked  in  a 
whisper,  "  Lord,  will  I  ever  get  beyond  this 
clearing  ?  " 

With  as  much  haste  as  possible  he  urged 
his  way  to  where  his  beast  was  still  tied, 
beyond  the  log  pile  that  barred  the  road, 

Mr.  Sylvester,  as  one  may  imagine,  was 
quite  satisfied  to  keep  clear  of  the  Hazens 
in  future,  but  the  council  to  which  he 
related  his  experience  was  of  quite  a 
different  mind.  He  must  make  the  arrest, 
or  lose  his  reputation  and  office  as  the 
enforcer  of  Her  Majesty's  law.  They 
advised  a  body-guard  and  a  night  attack ; 
to  this  the  bailiff  reluctantly  consented,  and 
so  with  three  other  men,  one  of  whom  was 
a    well-known    fighter    in    the    district — a 
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science  boxer,  as  the  inhabitants  described 
him — he  determined  to  make  another  effort 
to  arrest  Hazen  ;  this  time,  as  suggested 
by  the  council,  under  cover  of  night. 

All  four  proceeded  to  the  clearing,  the 
officer  talking  bravely  and  explaining  his 
plan  of  attack.  At  midnight  they  drew  up 
at  the  edge  of  the  field,  and  left  their 
horses  where  the  bailiffs  had  spent  the 
night  in  harness  over  a  week  before. 

It  was  a  chilly  night  late  in  May.  There 
was  no  wind ;  the  stars  were  brilliant ;  the 
moon  had  already  gone  down ;  the  air  by 
the  swamp  was  damp,  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake  a  mist  rested. 

After  fastening  their  horses  they  followed 
the  cart  trail,  which  was  dimly  seen  in  the 
shadows  of  the  hill,  until  they  reached  a 
point  from  which  they  could  see  Tim's 
dark-topped  cabin  before  them,  and  the 
star-lit  lake  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
forest  behind  them.  They  paused  for  a 
moment,  then  moved  quickly  across  the 
open,  the  bailiff  leading;  but  the  watch- 
dog was  on  duty.  At  once  he  set  up  a 
howling,  and  dashed  wildly  about  the 
house.     In  a  moment  the  besiegers  vanished 
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behind  stumps  and  stones,  but  were  readily 
discovered  by  the  dog,  and,  knowing  that 
his  barking  must  arouse  the  sleepers,  at 
the  word  of  command  they  leaped  from 
their  hiding  places  and  ran  four  abreast, 
the  dog  now  racing  toward  the  house,  now 
back  to  meet  them,  all  the  while  barking 
furiously. 

Soon  they  were  posted  about  the  shanty, 
the  bailiff  and  the  boxer  at  the  door,  ready 
to  enter;  Jim  and  Sam,  each  to  guard  a 
window.  "  Hazen  would  be  taken  in  his 
bed."     "  Surely  they  had  him  !  " 

The  door  was  pushed  in ;  no  sign  of 
Hazen.  Bob  stood  to  guard  the  entrance ; 
the  bailiff,  who  was  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  premises,  rushed  up  the  staircase  in  the 
dark.  At  the  top,  in  the  dim  light  which 
tell  through  the  window,  he  saw  what  he 
took  to  be  Hazen  concealed  in  the  corner, 
and  at  once  grasped  the  man-like  object 
and  shouted : 

"  Come  on,  boys  ;  I  have  him  !  "  The 
others  rushed  up  the  stairs ;  but  the  bailiff 
had  thrown  his  arms  round  a  sack  of  flour 
which  Mrs.  Hazen  had  dressed  and  made  to 
look  as  much  as  possible  like  her  husband. 
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Hazen,  with  the  first  barking  of  the  dog, 
had  slipped  downstairs,  and  secreted  him- 
self in  a  corner.  With  the  bailiffs  call, 
the  men  had  run  to  his  assistance,  leaving 
the  windows  unguarded,  through  one  of 
which  Hazen  now  escaped,  and  in  the 
darkness  and  general  excitement  made  a 
hasty  run  across  the  field  and  disappeared 
in  the  dark  edge  of  the  forest. 

The  disgust  of  the  party  with  their 
failure,  and  particularly  with  the  tactics  of 
the  bailiff,  was  unutterable. 

All  that  summer  Tim  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen  in  the  settlement,  nor  was  any  attempt 
made  to  locate  him,  but,  as  the  autumn 
approached,  induced  partly  by  the  need  of 
getting  supplies  for  the  winter  in  the  woods, 
and  partly  by  the  feeling  that  the  bailiff 
had  given  up  the  chase,  or  at  least  could 
not  arrest  him  if  he  had  not,  Tim  appeared 
one  day  at  the  depot.  He  was  sitting  in 
the  corner  of  the  office,  waiting  his  turn, 
and  boasting  somewhat  of  how  he  had 
fooled  the  old  constable,  when  the  strong, 
iron  latch  on  the  door  lifted  with  a  snap, 
the  bell  above  it  jingled  loudly,  and  in 
stepped  Sylvester,  who  had  somehow  heard 
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of  Tim's  presence  in  the  vicinity.  The 
bailiff  claimed  the  assistance  of  bystanders, 
Tim  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  handcuffed, 
and  forced  down  the  steps  and  into  the 
high  two  wheeled  carriage  of  the  constable. 
An  hour  and  a  half  after,  constable 
and  prisoner  were  drawing  near  to  the 
magistrate's  office  on  the  shores  of  the 
Danford. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

CHRISTMAS   IN    THE   SETTLEMENT 

IT  was  the  morning  of  the  Nativity,  and 
bitterly  cold.  Evelyn  Hanley  had 
come  home  the  night  before.  Day 
had  not  yet  broken  on  the  world  when  her 
father  rose  to  start  the  fires.  Quietly  he 
opened  the  door  of  his  daughter's  room, 
struck  a  match  and  touched  its  sulphury 
flame  to  the  kindling,  which  lay  all  ready 
for  lighting  in  the  little  stove,  then  partly 
turning  the  damper  in  the  pipe,  he  went 
out  again  as  quietly  as  he  had  come  in. 

The  roaring  of  the  fire,  the  crackling  of 
the  birch  bark,  and  the  snapping  of  the 
pine-logs,  were  as  sweet  music  in  the  ears 
of  the  waking  girl,  filling  her  soul  with 
love-thoughts  of  home  and  the  father  who 
had  just  left  her  room. 
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"  Isn't  he  a  darling  !  "  said  she  to 
herself. 

For  a  time  Evelyn  listened  to  the 
cracking  of  the  stove  pipes  and  the  fire 
roaring  up,  then,  with  the  heat  waves 
breaking  gently  on  her  face,  she  fell  asleep 
again  and  dreamed  of  her  cosy  home  on 
the  snowy  wastes  of  the  Danford. 

It  was  grey  dawn  when  Evelyn  woke  the 
second  time.  The  room  was  hot,  and  the 
thick  frost  on  most  of  the  window  panes 
showed  signs  of  melting,  while  from  a 
corner  of  one  of  them  it  had  quite  thawed 
away. 

She  rose  at  once  and  peered  with  one 
eye  out  through  the  clear  spot  on  the 
pane,  to  see  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  hills 
and  the  lake,  all  snow  covered,  which 
formed  the  surroundings  of  "  the  dearest 
spot  in  the  world." 

The  sun  was  not  yet  in  sight,  but  a  golden 
glow  marked  the  place  of  his  rising  and 
glittered  through  the  dark,  snow-dotted 
branches  of  the  pines  below  her  window. 
A  pinkish  tint  lay  for  a  moment  on  the 
white  spaces  beneath  the  trees,  then  faded. 
All     was    motionless,   save    the    noiseless 
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playing  of  the  light  beams  and  the  flitting 
of  the  shadows. 

"  An  ideal  Christmas  morning,"  thought 
she  ;  then  turning  quickly  to  the  door  of 
her  room,  she  opened  it  and  called  out  in  a 
cheery  note :  "  Happy  Christmas  to  all 
downstairs  !  "  And  the  answer  came  back, 
"  The  same  to  you !  "  from  a  chorus  of 
husky  voices. 

As  she  went  through  her  toilet,  the  other 
members  of  the  household  caught  the 
strains,  and  anon,  the  words,  as  she  sang, 
"  O  come,  all  ye  faithful,"  and  "  Hark  !  the 
herald-angels  sing,"  hymns  which  have 
winged  the  spirit  of  the  great  festival  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  into  the  homes  of  the 
struggling  backwoodsmen  since  Canadian 
life  began. 

Breakfast  was  steaming  on  the  long 
table  in  the  kitchen  when  Evelyn  tripped 
lightly  down  the  stairs,  through  the  dining- 
room,  and  hastily  entered  that  cosy  apart- 
ment where  her  parents  and  brothers,  and 
sister  Eliza,  waited  her  arrival  with  happy 
impatience.  At  once  they  crowded  about 
her  with  joyousness,  saying :  "  Christmas 
box  on  you  !    Christmas  box  on  you  !  "  and 
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kissed  her  sweet  face  with  avidity.  Even 
her  father,  whose  chief  fault  was  that  his 
emotions  were  ever  too  tightly  reined, 
taking  one  of  her  hands  in  both  his,  kissed 
her  and  said:  "Welcome,  my  child!" 
Then  seating  himself  in  his  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  near  the  window,  he 
waited  a  space  in  silence  for  the  others. 
This  being  Christmas  morning,  however, 
Mr.  Hanley  would  brook  no  unnecessary 
delay,  so  tapping  the  table  with  his  fork 
handle,  he  called  out  somewhat  more  good- 
naturedly  than  usual :  "  Come,  come, 
enough  of  this !  You'll  all  be  late  for 
Church." 

Benches  were  forthwith  drawn  about  the 
inviting  board,  and  the  cultured  old  school- 
master, his  kind  and  accomplished  wife,  his 
daughter  Evelyn  (delicate  and  refined),  his 
three  sons  (rough  dwellers  in  the  forest  and 
camp),  and  the  stalwart,  faithful  Eliza — a 
happy  family,  envious  of  no  one  in  all  the 
world — sat  down  to  breakfast  on  Christmas 
morning  in  the  sound  of  the  cook-stove's 
friendly  roar,  while  the  sun  sparkled  on 
fields  of  snow  outside,  and  the  forests  and 
streams  were  solid  in  the  grip  of  winter. 
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When  the  meal  was  over,  Evelyn  and 
her  mother  washed  the  dishes  and  placed 
them  on  the  pine  cupboard  in  the  corner, 
and  Eliza  set  to  getting  things  ready  for 
cooking  the  Christmas  dinner,  when  the 
others  should  have  gone  to  church ;  the 
brothers  meanwhile  going  out  to  make 
ready  the  horses  and  sleigh. 

Scarcely  an  hour  had  passed  when  the 
bells  jingled  up  to  the  front  door,  and  the 
horses,  lively  with  the  cold,  were  impatient 
to  be  off  on  their  journey. 

Hanley  senior,  as  we  have  observed,  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  late  in  starting  to 
church.  True  enough,  he  had  little  that 
could  delay  him,  and  he  was  likely  to  think 
that  every  other  member  of  the  household 
was  equally  free  of  duties.  So  when  the 
horses  drove  up  on  Christmas  morning  (of 
which  fact  the  women  were  apprised  as 
well  as  he),  he  still  thought  it  his  duty  to 
give  warning  by  uttering  a  loud  call  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase. 

Going  out  of  doors,  he  placed  himself  in 
the  rear  seat  of  the  long  double  sleigh, 
where  he  wrapped  himself  about  with  the 
buffalo    robe    and    sat    waiting — his    cap 
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pressed  tightly  down  over  his  silver  hair, 
his  black  cape  fastened  closely  round  his 
neck  and  falling  down  over  the  robe  about 
him. 

For  a  moment  he  was  patient  and  lost  in 
thought ;  the  women  delayed,  however,  and 
he  became  restless,  and  began  scolding 
Luke,  who  was  sitting  in  the  front  seat 
holding  the  horses. 

"  Just  as  usual !  Just  as  usual !  They'll 
be  late  !  " 

After  this  expression  of  fear  he  remained 
silent  a  time,  but  the  thought  recurred,  "  It 
is  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  and  the  opening 
of  the  new  church,"  and  again  he  called  out: 

"  Luke,  I  say,  they'll  be  late  !  Go  in  and 
tell  them  to  come  on  !  " 

Anger  now  began  surging  within  him,  and 
he  shouted  with  tremendous  voice,  which 
pierced  closed  doors  and  sealed  windows, 
and  reached  the  ears  of  the  ladies  who  were 
still  making  ready,  "  Come  on  !  Come 
on  for  goodness'  sake !  or  we'll  be  here  all 
day." 

Then  addressing  Luke  once  more  he 
commanded  him  gruffly : 

"  Drive  on !     We  will  leave  them  behind  ; 
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all  the  roughs  in  the  country  will  be  there 
before  us." 

Luke  paid  but  little  heed,  however,  to  this 
scolding,  for  he  had  grown  accustomed  to 
it,  as  indeed  had  the  other  members  of  the 
household,  and  treated  it  rather  as  a  joke 
than  otherwise. 

At  last  the  accused  arrived,  and  before 
they  had  well  set  foot  on  the  sleigh,  the 
chilled  horses  were  let  go  with  a  bound, 
throwing  the  ill-settled  occupants  into  a 
heap,  while  Luke  laughed  so  heartily  that 
he  could  scarcely  guide  the  team,  and 
William  Hanley  repeated  the  words  of  the 
Litany  : 

'"From  battle  and  murder,  and  from 
sudden  death, 

*• '  Good  Lord,  deliver  us.'  " 

Down  the  hill,  through  the  tall  pines  and 
birch-trees  they  galloped,  the  bells  and 
trace  ends  resounding  about  the  woods. 
With  a  great  plunge  they  jerked  the  sleigh 
into  a  pitch  hole,  then  out  again  and  away 
over  the  smooth,  snowy  surface  of  the  lake, 
snow-balls  flying  from  their  feet  into  the 
faces  of  the  happy  company ;  happy,  I  say, 
for  even  the  old  gentleman's  spirits  were 
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rising  in  spite  of  the  jolting  ride,  its  very 
rapidity  making  sure  of  his  being  at  service 
in  time. 

There  was  a  distance  of  five  miles  separ- 
ating the  Hanley  home  on  the  Danford 
from  the  cross-roads,  where  the  church 
had  been  recently  completed.  On  the 
way,  a  small  roughly-built  log  house  was 
passed,  standing  in  a  little  snow-covered 
clearing.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  poor 
settler,  a  Frenchman,  and  his  large  family 
of  boys  and  girls.  Coming  up  to  it,  Mrs. 
Hanley  called  out  to  her  son : 

"  Luke,  stop  here  for  a  moment !  "  which 
he  did,  and  the  kindly  old  lady,  leaving 
the  sleigh,  with  no  small  effort  and  sacrifice 
of  personal  comfort,  entered  the  little 
home  with  a  large  parcel  in  her  arms  for 
the  children. 

"  Well,  well !  "  said  her  husband,  "  isn't 
she  a  terror?  Where  did  she  get  it  all, 
anyhow  ?  " 

It  was  Christmas  morning,  and  to  have 
forgotten  the  poor  Frenchman's  children 
would  have  robbed  the  day  of  its  joy  for 
Mrs.  Hanley.  They  must  have  it,  and 
have  it  from  her  own  hands. 
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God  bless  her !  and  all  like  her  who,  by 
little  acts  of  kindness,  brighten  the  lives  of 
the  lowly,  and  perpetuate  the  spirit  of 
"  good-will  towards  men." 

"A  good  hour's  drive  yet  to  church,"  said 
Luke  as  he  went  off  again  at  a  rapid  pace, 
"  but  it'll  be  done  this  morning  in  less  than 
no  time."  And  so  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  exactly,  the  sleigh  glided  cringingly 
out  of  the  woods,  over  a  small  hillock,  and 
entered  the  settlement. 

It  was  a  spacious  clearing  with  an 
uneven  surface,  and  the  forest  pressing  it 
closely  on  every  side.  There  were  patches 
of  level  ground,  but  even  these  were  jutted 
in  upon  by  irregular  hills.  The  Kazu- 
bazua  ran  through  it  in  a  tortuous  course — 
a  goodly  stream,  now  marked  out  only 
by  a  winding  line  of  dark  alder  bushes, 
with  a  ribbon  of  snow  running  under 
them.  Mountains  stood  round  about,  as 
though  to  guard  from  danger  the  little 
fertile  region,  where  man  had  chosen  to 
build  his  altar  and  his  hearth,  struggling 
bravely  for  a  brief  span,  living  happily  the 
while,  resting  at  last  under  the  shadow 
of    the     sanctuary     he     built     to     draw 
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comfort  from  in  the  days  of  his  lonely 
battle. 

At  the  centre  of  the  clearing  the  road 
turned  abruptly  northward,  and  ran  for  a 
distance  up  a  lane  with  a  rough  log  fence 
on  either  side,  then  it  dropped  down  the 
edge  of  a  valley,  crossed  over  a  snow- 
covered  brook  on  a  bridge  of  cedar 
logs,  and  climbed  a  hill  on  the  other 
side. 

From  the  hill-top  the  new  church  could 
be  seen  by  the  roadside,  beyond  a  hollow. 

There  were  spruce-trees  about  it,  high 
and  conical  in  shape,  and  heavily  laden 
with  snow.  The  yellow  of  the  fresh-cut 
pine  was  still  on  walls  and  roof,  and  glowed 
in  the  sun  like  patches  of  gold  through 
the  deep  green  of  the  spruces.  The  white 
world  of  snow  sparkled  in  the  morning 
light  as  though  strewn  over  with  diamonds. 
Sleigh  bells  jingled  merrily  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  teams,  frost-covered  and  puff- 
ing, drove  up  to  the  church  door  with 
loads  of  worshippers,  and  were  then  taken 
aside  to  be  haltered  and  blanketed  under 
protecting  trees. 

Oh  the  joy !     It  tingled  in  the  blood,  it 
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shone  on  the  faces,  it  rose  up  in  gratitude 
from  the  hearts  of  those  children  of  the 
wilderness. 

When  William  Hanley  alighted  he  was 
heard  to  mutter,  as  indeed  he  did  every 
returning  Sunday  for  many  years  after- 
wards : 

"  This  is  none  other  than  the  House  of 
God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 

The  church  was  a  little  Gothic  one  with 
three  porches  in  front,  and  a  belfrey  above 
them  on  the  main  roof.  A  weather  vane 
surmounted  this  silvery  little  spire,  and 
could  be  seen  from  all  over  the  settlement. 
After  Anglican  custom,  the  building  stood 
east  and  west,  and  had  its  entrance  in  the 
west.  The  door  was  approached  up  two 
flat  log  steps,  and  over  a  broad  platform  of 
hewn  timber.  Passing  through  the  outer 
porch,  which  had  a  vestry  on  one  side  for 
the  clergyman,  and  a  cloak-room  on  the 
other  for  the  worshippers,  a  second  door 
was  reached  which  opened  into  the  church 
proper ;  beside  it  the  bell-rope  dropped 
down  from   the  little  tower. 

Luke  blanketed  his  horses  carefully, 
went    into     the     church,    laid     aside     his 
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great-coat,  and,  being  church-warden,  began 
ringing  the  bell  with  dignity  in  his  bear- 
ing and  joy  in  his  heart. 

The  clergyman  had  come  and  entered 
the  vestry;  though  chilled  after  his  long 
drive  there  was  no  heat  in  this  apartment, 
and  he  shivered  and  shivered  while  making 
ready  for  the  service. 

In  the  church  the  stove  was  roaring 
fiercely,  and  the  long  line  of  pipes  snap- 
ping as  they  expanded  under  the  sudden 
heat.  The  plastered  walls  were  decorated 
with  evergreens  sewn  on  strips  of  canvas, 
or  tied  about  small  ropes,  and  hung  in 
various  devices  above  the  altar  and 
round  the  windows.  The  heat  opened 
the  pores  of  the  spruce  and  balsam  twigs, 
filling  the  place  with  the  pungent  odours 
so  closely  associated  in  the  minds  of 
Churchmen  with  the  Christmas  morning 
services. 

Already  every  pew  was  filled  with 
worshippers — rough-clad  dwellers  in  the 
pine  woods  with  their  wives  and  children  ; 
happy  were  they  in  this  reunion  after 
half  a  winter's  absence,  happy  in  the 
House  of  God  after  many  days  of  longing 
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for    the   Church    and   services    of   former 
days. 

William  Hanley  had  seated  himself  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  pews  near  the  front 
of  the  church,  and  next  the  aisle.  On  his 
knees  he  had  uttered  his  prayers  in  a  half- 
audible  tone  (to  the  great  amusement  of 
youthful  worshippers),  and  was  about  to 
rise  to  his  place  again  when  another 
member  of  the  community  came  in  and 
was  making  his  way  up  the  aisle  with  his 
rough  cloth  cap  still  upon  his  head.  He 
was  a  man  of  mature  years,  with  dark, 
reddish  beard  and  scraggly  black  hair. 
As  he  strode  past,  Mr.  Hanley's  eye  caught 
sight  of  the  indignity  which  the  uncouth 
visitor  was  inflicting  on  the  House  of  God ; 
the  shock  was  more  than  his  churchman- 
ship  could  endure  in  silence.  So  in  an 
instant  he  was  on  his  feet,  and  plucking 
the  offender's  coat-sleeve  sharply,  he  said 
in  a  '  whisper, '  which  the  whole  congre- 
gation could  hear :  **  Take  off  your  hat  in 
the  House  of  God  !  " 

The  actors  in  this  scene  had  scarcely 
seated  themselves,  nor  had  the  ripple  of 
excitement    quite    died    away    when    the 
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clergyman  came  in  to  arrange  the  Holy 
Table  for  the  Christmas  Communion. 
Not  large  of  stature,  but  rugged  looking, 
he  moved  up  the  aisle  with  a  light  and 
springy  step,  entered  the  sanctuary, 
placed  the  vessels  on  the  Credence  Table, 
and  knelt  down  to  ask  a  blessing  on  the 
first  services  in  the  new  church.  There 
on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  close  to  his 
face  in  an  effort  to  shut  out  all  but  God, 
he  formed  a  picture  of  manly  sanctity, 
admired  (one  might  almost  say  adored) 
even  by  the  roughest  in  his  congregation, 
for  they  knew  that  it  was  real,  this  devotion 
of  his. 

Their  eyes  followed  him  with  interest 
and  love  from  place  to  place,  as  he  went 
reverently  about  ordering  the  linen  and 
marking  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the 
day.  As  he  turned  to  the  lectern  to  find 
the  lessons  proper  for  the  Festival  of  the 
Nativity,  his  features  were  clearly  seen — 
a  forehead  but  little  above  the  average  in 
height ;  a  wealth  of  straight  black  hair  which 
parted  unwillingly  on  the  side,  and,  at  the 
moment,  was  somewhat  ruffled ;  two  black 
eyebrows  well  apart,  a  pair  of  large  brown 
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eyes,  a  curved  nose  and  cheek-bones  of  rather 
prominent  type ;  the  mouth  was  broad,  the 
lips  heavy  but  not  coarse,  the  chin  pro- 
truding sHghtly  and  the  jaws  betokening 
firmness.  He  had  scarcely  a  sign  of  beard 
save  on  his  upper  lip,  which  was  kept  close 
shaven. 

Such  in  appearance  was  Martin  Bosworth, 
the  man  who  answered  to  the  insistent  call 
of  the  stern  old  schoolmaster  and  Church- 
man, William  Hanley,  and  went  forth  to 
minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  rugged 
pioneers  cutting  white  pine  and  making 
their  homes  along  the  Kazubazua. 

Soon  the  clergyman  passed  down  the 
aisle  again  to  the  vestry.  The  bell  began 
ringing  a  second  time — "  Come,  come ! 
Come,  come !  Come,  come  !  "  Out  over 
the  snow-fields  of  the  settlement  its  glad 
summons  went,  calling  the  inhabitants  to 
the  first  Christmas  service  in  the  church 
which  they  had  built  with  their  own  hands. 

Then  the  minister  returned  to  the 
sanctuary,  this  time  in  surplice  and  cassock  ; 
about  his  neck  a  white  stole  hanging, 
and  down  his  back  the  M.A.  hood  of 
Lennox ville.     The  congregation  rose  as  he 
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entered.  When  he  reached  the  sanctuary, 
there  was  a  moment  spent  by  all  on  knees 
of  prayer,  after  which  the  clergyman 
announced :  "  Hymn  number  sixty,"  and 
read  the  Scripture  text  above  it : 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men." 

There  was  no  organ  and  Mr.  Bosworth 
could  not  sing,  but  Harry  Hanley  had 
recently  brought  home  a  bride  to  gladden 
his  little  log  house  below  the  hill,  and  she 
had  learnt  the  use  of  the  tuning-fork  in 
the  singing  school  at  Bearbrook.  A  moment 
of  silent  expectancy  passed,  the  preacher 
looked  towards  Mrs.  Harry,  her  voice  rose 
clear  and  strong  in  the  familiar  air  of, 
"  Hark !  the  herald-angels  sing,"  and  the 
whole  congregation  joined  in  lustily  with 
her. 

Only  Baylis,  the  scofifer,  who  sat  in  the 
back  seat  and  gnawed  tobacco,  refused  to 
sing  and  was  unstirred. 

For  no  one  in  that  assembly  did  the 
event  mean  so  much  as  for  William 
Hanley.  Stern  old  character  as  he  was, 
incapable  of  feeling  deeply  as  some 
thought   him   to  be,  the  joy  of  this  hour 
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was  too  great,  he  could  not  conceal  his 
emotion,  and  tear-drops  glistened  silently 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 

"  This  is  something  worth  while  ! — To 
have  my  children  and  children's  children 
about  me ;  to  have  brought  the  families 
of  the  settlement,  and  the  rough  men  of  the 
logging  camps  together  in  the  worship  of 
God ;  to  have  established  the  cultured 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  Christmas  Festival  in  the 
heart  of  the  forests  of  the  Gatineau — this 
is  a  good  worth  living  for.  The  backwoods 
can  never  be  the  same  rough,  godless  place 
again." 

What  wonder  if  a  strong  man  wept  in 
his  rejoicing?  How  fitting  that  in  that 
little  church  to-day  there  is  an  art  glass 
window  over  its  altar — the  subject  of  which 
is  "  The  Good  Shepherd,"  and  it  bears  the 
inscription : 

To  iHB  Glory  of  God  and  in  Loving 
Memory  of  William  Hanley.  Erected 
BY    His    Children   and    Grandchildren. 
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CHAPTER    XVH 

WHERE    TWO    WAYS    MEET 

THE  mail-man,  Baylis  by  name,  left 
his  horse  in  the  yard  near  the 
gate  and  was  approaching  Harry 
Hanley's  dwelling,  which  stood  on  a  bit  of 
slightly  rising  ground,  behind  a  clump  of 
Balm-of-Gilead  trees,  a  little  distance  from 
the  thoroughfare.  Here,  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  was  the  newly  located  post  office. 

It  was  a  sunny  May  morning.  The 
robins  were  chirruping  lustily  in  the  trees 
above  his  head,  but  he  did  not  hear  them  ; 
the  dog,  a  young  and  frisky  mongrel,  leaped 
from  the  platform  as  he  approached,  and 
ran  down  the  yard  barking,  but  Baylis  only 
swore  at  him. 

By  this  time  he  had  reached  the  door  that 
looked  toward  the  main  road ;  he  opened 
it   and  entered   the   cosy  little   apartment 
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which  Harry's  young  bride  had  made  into 
her  first  dining-room.  There  he  threw 
down  the  leather  mail-bag  beside  the  great 
green  desk,  standing  high  on  four  legs  in 
the  corner,  and  was  about  to  shout  for  the 
"  postmarm,"  as  he  called  her,  when  a  door 
opened  before  him,  and  in  stepped  a  young 
woman  of  medium  height,  with  a  coun- 
tenance which  seemed  to  be  hesitating 
between  smiles  and  seriousness. 

"  Haw,  haw,  haw,  haw !  "  chuckled 
Baylis  with  an  oath  ;  "  I  thought  you'd  run 
away  from  that  thar  man  o'  your'n.  I  see 
him  down  thar  in  the  field  workin'  as  this 
wus  his  last  day  on  'arth  ;  a  bully  man, 
Harry,  but  you  are  too  good  for  him  or 
anything  else  in  this  'ere  country." 

"  Tootle  -  e  -  tootle  -  e  -  toot  -  toot  -  toot,"  he 
whistled,  and  posted  himself,  with  his  hands 
crossed  behind  his  back,  by  the  stove. 

Just  then  his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a 
footstep,  and  William  Hanley  appeared  on 
the  whistler's  left,  coming  out  of  the  little 
parlour  where  he  had  been  reading  while 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  mail.  The  eyes 
of  these  two  men  of  mature  years  met  in 
an    unsympathetic    glance,   each    knowing 
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that  the  other  was  his  opposite  in  almost 
every  particular. 

Baylis  was  short,  with  slightly  stooping 
shoulders,  and  wore  a  grizzly  beard,  which, 
at  the  moment,  was  stained  about  the 
mouth  with  tobacco  juice;  he  had  sunken 
little  blue  eyes  and  bushy  white  eyebrows  ; 
though  indoors,  his  hat  was  on  his  head, 
and  his  coarse  grey  hair  appeared  in  ragged 
ends  under  it.  He  wore  a  rough,  brown 
coat  with  a  leather  belt  around  it. 

The  other  was  taller,  with  clean  shaven 
face,  a  goodly  forehead,  intelligent  blue 
eyes,  high  Roman  nose,  lips  that  were  full 
and  tightly  set,  and  a  mouth  which  drooped 
slightly  at  the  corners.  The  absence  of 
his  hat  revealed  a  wealth  of  soft,  silvery 
hair,  which  parted  on  one  side  and  was 
combed  carefully  over  and  back,  falling 
down  about  his  ears  and  neck.  He  wore 
a  grey  homespun  suit,  which  had  the  effect 
of  emphasising  the  refinement  and  intelli- 
gence of  his  countenance. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Baylis !  "  said 
William  Hanley,  as  soon  as  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  postman. 

The  person  so  addressed  turned  his  head 
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quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  and 
seeing  whom  it  was,  ejaculated: 

"Hello,  old  J.P. !  By  gad!  you  out 
again  ?  Haw,  haw,  haw !  I  didn't  think 
you'd  be  afoot  again  these  six  months. 
Haw,  haw,  haw!  Quite  a  jaunt  for  an  old 
fellow  like  you  to  take,  by  gad  !  Couldn't 
you  get  a  drink  of  whiskey  nearer  home 
nor  that  ?  "  he  went  on  to  enquire,  adding : 
**  I  had  as  good  a  one  as  ever  I  had  in  my 
life  at  Daggs'  this  morning.  Haw,  haw! 
by  gad !  " 

The  trip  alluded  to  by  the  mail  carrier 
was  one  which  William  Hanley  had  taken 
to  Ottawa,  a  few  weeks  before,  when  the 
roads  were  breaking  up,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  communion  plate  for  the  Easter 
Celebration  in  the  new  church.  During 
the  course  of  the  journey  he  had  ridden 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  on  a 
work-horse,  though  a  man  of  sixty-eight; 
crossed  a  swollen  stream  on  a  raft,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  neighbour,  and  swum 
his  horse  through  the  muddy  sluggish 
current  as  cold  still  as  the  ice  floating 
on  its  surface.  This  feat  was  now  the  talk 
of  the  country-side,  and  the  mail-man,  of 
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all  persons,  knew  best  that  it  was  prompted 
by  a  spirit  of  reverence  in  William  Hanley 
for  the  "Holy  Rite." 

"  Why  not  drink  your  sup  of  wine  out  of 
a  teacup  as  the  Methodists  did  at  their  love- 
feast  the  other  night  ?  Haw  haw  !  "  said 
he,  shaking  with  laughter. 

Mr.  Hanley  had  just  stepped  up  to  the 
desk  in  the  corner  to  ask  for  his  mail,  when 
this  sneering  question  was  put  to  him,  and, 
being  naturally  of  a  hot  temper,  and  some- 
what fatigued  that  morning  on  account  of 
his  walk  to  the  post  office,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  kept  himself  from  setting 
upon  the  offensive  postman  ;  but  with 
manifest  effort  he  restrained  his  anger,  and 
removing  his  glasses,  said  with  remarkable 
composure : 

"  Why  do  you  not  leave  other  people's 
affairs  alone,  Mr.  Baylis,  and  especially 
their  religion  ?  It  is  the  most  sacred  thing 
in  a  man's  life;  it  dwells  in  privacy;  it 
suffers  no  intrusion  ;  it  is  between  a  man 
and  his  Maker.  I  have  no  desire  to  talk 
about  my  religion  nor  to  pry  into  yours,  so 
we'll  drop  the  subject." 

So  saying,  he  put  on  his  glasses  again  and 
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was  turning  to  the  desk  where  his  daughter- 
in-law  was  quietly  sorting  the  mail,  when 
Baylis  swore  by  the  name  of  God,  and 
lifting  the  lid  of  the  stove,  spat  tobacco 
juice  into  the  ashes. 

"  There  you  are  again,  Baylis ! "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Hanley,  his  indignation  some- 
what further  aroused.  *'  No  God,  you  say, 
and  yet  you  swear  by  His  name."  And 
going  towards  the  postman  he  said:  "Don't 
you  see  there  is  no  sense  in  that?  You  say 
there  is  no  God,  if  there  is  no  God  you 
swear  by  nothing ;  I  might  as  well  believe 
in  nothing  as  you  swear  by  nothing ;  you 
are  like  the  devil  spoken  of  in  the  Gospel 
whom  Christ  cast  out,  you  confess  God 
against  your  will." 

"  Christ !  "  exclaimed  Baylis,  "  there 
never  was  a  Christ !  None  of  you  fools 
ever  saw  the  one  you  believe  in  !  " 

"  He  never  lived,  you  say,  Baylis  ;  how 
then  did  the  New  Testament  come  to  be 
written  ?  The  brook  that  runs  down 
yonder,  where  your  horse  is  tied,  comes  from 
somewhere ;  the  church  that  stands  on 
the  hill,  some  one  founded  it.  History  says 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did,  and  that   His 
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followers  wrote  the  New  Testament  after 
His  resurrection." 

"  Resurrection  !  "  exclaimed  Baylis. 
"  Haw,  haw,  haw  !  What  fools  !  When  I  die 
I  die  like  a  dog,  and  that's  the  end  of  me  !  " 

"  Well,  you  may,  Baylis,  but  I  won't,  for 
I  believe  in  the  One  who  rose." 

"  And,  anyhow,  the  resurrection  is  not 
such  an  extraordinary  thing.  Look  out  of 
the  window.  There  it  is  taking  place 
before  your  very  eyes :  the  grass  in  the 
fields,  the  violets  by  the  brook,  the  bank  of 
white  trilliums  on  the  hillside,  as  you  came 
into  the  clearing — where  were  all  these  six 
weeks  ago  ?  Surely  this  is  a  resurrection 
of  a  kind,  at  all  events  ?  " 

**  But  I  shall  not  try  to  prove  these  things 
to  you,  Baylis ;  a  man  must  see  them  for 
himself,  and  see  them  with  the  inner  eye.  I 
believe  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ;  if  you 
have  settled  the  question,  why  not  let  it 
rest  ?  Why  try  to  rob  me  of  what  1  hold 
as  a  pearl  of  price,  as  a  ray  of  hope  ?  " 

Baylis  was  somewhat  taken  aback  at  the 
spirit  and  readiness  of  this  speech  on  the 
part  of  one  whom  he  had  failed  heretofore 
to  draw  into  controversy.     For  a  moment 
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he  looked  Mr.  Hanley  in  the  face  as  though 
surprised,  then  his  anger  burst  forth  at 
being  worsted  in  the  argument,  and,  with 
fire  darting  from  his  wizened  old  eyes,  he  set 
on  the  preachers  and  the  Church  in  a  furore  : 

"  What  good  is  yer  Church  that  y're  a 
sweatin'  about  ?  Them  thar  preachers 
comin'  round  here  preachin'  and  prayin'. 
Let  them  work  for  a  livin'  like  the  rest  on 
us,  and  not  be  a-feedin'  on  the  country. 
They're  a-preachin' — as  I'm  a-runnin'  this 
mail  and  a-peddling' — to  get  the  mighty 
dollar  out  on't." 

This  scurrilous  attack  on  the  Church  and 
clergymen  was  more  than  William  Hanley 
would  permit  to  pass  unrebuked. 

*'  Baylis,  sir ! "  said  he,  in  a  tone  even 
more  dignified  than  usual,  as  he  sprang 
toward  the  mail-man  with  his  right  hand 
clenched,  and  holding  his  spectacles  in  the 
other  :  "  You  may  attack  my  faith  if  you 
wish,  but  not  the  character  of  these  men ; 
they  don't  eat  much  of  your  bread,  that's 
one  thing ;  nor  get  rich  on  what  you  give, 
that's  another ;  and  what's  more,  I  won't 
allow  you  to  speak  in  this  manner  about 
my  clergyman  in  my  presence." 
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Baylis  opened  his  mouth  to  reply,  and 
William  Hanley,  seeing  this,  shouted  : 

"  Stop  !  "  and  the  postman  instantly 
obeyed.  "  You  have  invited  this  discussion 
and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  once  and  for 
all."  With  scarcely  a  pause  for  breath  he 
went  on :  "  He  stands  for  God  in  our 
midst,  does  the  clergyman,  and  so  does  the 
Church;  and  what  other  influences  are 
there  to  keep  us  in  this  backwoods  from 
forgetting  that  we  are  men  and  not 
brutes  ?  " 

"  God  !  "  broke  in  Baylis,  but  Mr.  Hanley 
would  suffer  no  interruption. 

"Stop!"  said  he,  "Baylis,  stop  till  I 
have  finished.  He  is  an  educated  man, 
Mr.  Bosworth,  and  what  but  the  Church 
sends  to  us,  out  here  in  these  wilds,  a  man 
of  learning  and  refinement  ?  We  had  no 
school  till  he  started  it,  and  when  there 
was  no  teacher  he  taught  it.  Yes,  and 
to  be  pointed,  Baylis,  that  very  school  on 
the  hill  in  which  your  own  boys  learnt 
what  little  they  know,  was  begun  by  Mr. 
Bosworth  and  is  supported  by  the  Church. 
And  the  children's  little  presents  at  prize- 
giving  and  Christmas  time  were  not  paid 
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for  out  of  our  pockets,  but  given  by  the 
Church  at  home." 

Mr.  Hanley's  anger  was  swelling  as  he 
went  on  in  this  strain,  and  the  meanness 
of  the  attack  on  the  clergymen  became 
more  evident.  "  He  brought  comfort  to 
your  wife  on  her  sick-bed,  Baylis,"  said 
he,  "  though  you  were  not  a  Churchman  ; 
he  goes  to  the  shanties  in  the  dreary 
winters  to  cheer  up  our  boys  and  break 
their  endless  toil.  Think  of  it  !  Baylis, 
think  of  it !  What  would  our  lives  be 
without  Sunday  for  a  day  of  rest,  and  the 
mere  church-going  if  nothing  more,  and 
the  getting  of  something  new  to  think 
about  and  to  talk  about ;  yes,  and  the 
very  meeting  together  and  singing  together, 
and  the  taking  of  interest  in  one  another  ? 

**  Would  you  have  no  songs  in  the  settle- 
ment but  the  songs  of  the  shanty  ?  The 
best  songs  our  men  are  singing  to-day  were 
taught  them  by  that  very  preacher. 

"  Who  helped  us  get  this  post  office  ? 
Who  brought  us  the  news  when  we  had 
no  post  office,  and  who  helped  us  get  the 
very  mail  you  are  running  ? 

"  And   does   not   the   little   pleasure  we 
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have  in  the  settlement  centre  about  the 
Church  ?  Do  you  want  us  to  have  nothing 
to  rejoice  in  but  drinking  and  fighting  and 
swearing  ?  Why,  you  are  crazy,  man  ! 
you  are  crazy  !  you'd  have  every  one  in 
the  place  going  about  telling  dirty  stories 
like  yourself  and  teaching  our  boys  to 
curse  in  every  breath  as  you  do." 

This  was  more  than  the  postman  could 
bear,  he  flew  into  a  passion  and  poured 
forth  a  volley  of  oaths,  reiterating  his 
charges  against  clergymen  and  Church. 

"  Stop  !  Baylis,  stop  !  "  shouted  Mr. 
Hanley,  bringing  his  fist  close  to  his 
opponent's  nose.  "  Stop  !  he  is  a  man  of 
character  !  He  is  a  gentleman  !  I  say, 
and  you  are  a  blackguard !  and  if  you  say 
another  word  against  him  .  .  ."  he  was 
going  to  say,  "  I'll  thrash  you,  old  man 
as  I  am "  (for  he  was  five  years  the  post- 
man's senior),  but  at  this  moment  in  sprang 
Harry,  black  from  the  chopping. 

"  What's  the  matter  here  ?  What's  the 
matter?"  he  ejaculated,  indignant  that 
such  excitement  was  going  on  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  who,  paying  but 
little    attention    to    the    disturbance,    was 
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proceeding  with  her  work  of  making  up 
the  mail. 

"  Get  out  of  this  BayHs  !  you  old  ruffian, 
or  I'll  fling  you  out  on  your  head,"  ex- 
claimed Harry. 

So  excited  was  the  offender  that,  in 
making  his  hurried  exit  he  forgot  his 
leather  mail-bag,  which  Harry  caught  by 
one  of  its  straps  and  flung  out  of  the  door 
after  him,  saying,  "  There !  Take  it  and 
get  out  of  this,  and  keep  your  tongue  quiet 
in  this  post  office  in  future." 

William  Hanley,  meanwhile,  seeing  his 
son's  indignation,  and  disgusted  with  his 
own  loss  of  temper,  entered  mgain  the  little 
parlour,  stamped  impatiently  about  the 
room,  looked  out  of  the  window,  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  silvery  hair  nervously, 
and  then  sat  down  by  the  table  and  began 
tearing  the  wrappers  ofl"  his  Irish  papers, 
muttering  to  himself  meanwhile. 

It  was  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after, 
when  Eleanor  came  to  the  door,  and,  in 
her  quiet  way,  said  :  **  Grandpa  !  dinner 
is  ready." 

He  rose  without  his  usual  **  Thank  you, 
my  child,"  and  followed  her  to  the  kitchen. 
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Harry  bit  his  lips  to  check  a  smile  as  his 
father  entered. 

*•  Well,  Dad,"  says  he,  "  I  guess  you  got 
your  Irish  up,  didn't  you  ?  " 

But  noting  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
not  in  the  humour  for  joking,  he  changed 
the  tone  of  his  voice  and  said  :  "  Take 
this  place.  Grandpa ; "  and  Mr.  Hanley 
seated  himself  on  his  son's  left. 

Before  him,  across  the  table,  there  was 
a  window,  and  to  divert  attention  from 
himself  Mr.  Hanley  observed  : 

"  What  a  splendid  growing  time  !  How 
those  buds  are  opening  to-day  !  Your 
patch  of  wheat  behind  the  barn  looks  well, 
Harry  !  The  poplars  have  already  leafed 
out  on  the  mountain  side  !  " 

"Will  you  have  your  tea  now,  Grandpa?" 
enquired  Eleanor. 

"  No,  thank  you,  my  child,"  he  replied, 
and,  as  with  a  great  effort  he  bowed  his 
head  to  say  the  grace,  the  uncomfortable 
incident  of  the  morning  passed  away. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

DUGOUT    AND    LILY    PADS 

IT  had  rained  the  night  before,  but  the 
morning  was  clear  with  a  deep  blue 
in  the  sky,  and  the  air  just  lively 
enough  to  diffuse  the  breath  of  flowers  and 
the  odours  of  woodlands,  everywhere. 

Ben  galloped  along  with  spirit,  sinking 
his  hoofs  deep  into  the  yellow  sand  of  the 
roadway,  and  flinging  it  far  behind  him  at 
every  stride.  Thus  on  and  on  and  on,  his 
master  now  lost  in  thought,  now  clear- 
eyed  to  the  endless  charm  of  sun-kissed 
nature  on  a  July  morning,  after  rain — charm 
of  form  and  colour,  of  movement  and  quiet, 
of  song  and  murmur  and  vast  harmony. 

Suddenly  to  the  right  appeared  the 
waters  of  the  Danford,  through  a  fringe  of 
white  birch  trees  along  its  shore.     A  few 
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leaps  more  and  it  was  fully  in  view,  and 
Ben  dashed  into  the  drinking  place.  For 
some  distance  out  the  lake  was  dark 
blue  and  rippled  irregularly ;  higher  up 
toward  the  narrows  the  blue  faded  away, 
and  the  wavelets  played  happily  in  the 
silvery  sunshine. 

"  How  clear-cut  the  outline  of  the  soft 
green  shores !  And  the  far  off  hills  of 
Balm-of-Gilead,  how  they  curve  along  the 
sky."  So  thought  Martin  while  his  horse 
was  drinking. 

Not  till  Ben  had  satisfied  his  thirst  and 
turned  with  splash,  splash,  splash  towards 
the  edge  again,  did  the  rider's  eye  light  upon 
a  black  log  canoe,  quietly  rounding  the 
point  to  his  right,  and  moving  away  under 
the  gentle  strokes  of  a  girl  in  a  blue  dress 
and  bare  head. 

"  I  have  trolled  from  that  dugout !  "  said 
he  to  himself.  "  It  is  the  Hanley's,  so  much 
is  clear  ;  but  who  is  the  occupant  managing 
it  so  easily,  and  yet  having  the  air  and 
dress  of  the  outside  world  ?  Why,  this 
must  be  Miss  Evelyn  Hanley  returned 
from  school  in  Montreal.  But  the  family 
said    nothing  to  me  of  her  coming,  when 
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I  was  with  them  a  few  weeks  ago.  Just 
like  the  Hanleys,  anyhow." 

"  Bound,  bound  along,  Ben  old  boy ! 
Welcome  always  awaits  you  at  the  Han- 
ley's  stable.  Oh,  you  know  it,  you  old 
rascal !  " 

So  with  good  humour  he  addressed  his 
horse,  caressing  his  mane  fondly  as  he  did 
so.  For  many  reasons,  perhaps  for  one  in 
particular,  Martin  himself  was  more  light- 
hearted  than  ever  that  morning,  and  was 
really  rejoicing  in  the  spirit  and  leaps  of 
his  steed. 

The  buckboard  had  just  been  oiled,  and 
was  standing  ready  in  the  yard  when 
Martin  galloped  up.  Luke  had  caught 
the  work  horses  in  the  pasture  and  was 
with  them  at  the  stable  door  when  the  dog 
barked,  and  the  sound  of  Ben's  hoofs  was 
heard  in  the  distance. 

Hanley  senior  sat  at  the  front  door  in 
the  shadow  of  the  house,  smoking  his  clay 
pipe  and  watching  for  the  clergyman  to 
come.  The  old  gentleman — clean  shaven, 
cravat  neatly  tied  under  his  high  pointed 
collar — stepped  forward  in  his  slippers  to 
greet    the     minister,    and     a    jolly    laugh 
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wrinkled  his  fresh  old  face  as  it  beamed  in 
welcome. 

*'  Ha,  ha !  Here  in  good  time,  Mr. 
Bosworth  ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir ;  "  and 
he  laid  one  hand  on  the  horse's  bridle  and 
offered  the  other  to  the  rider.  Then  he 
shouted  with  a  thundering  voice,  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  noted  among  his  grand- 
children :  "  Luke  !  Come  and  take  this 
horse ! " 

**  Go  in,  Mr.  Bosworth,  go  in !  I'll 
take  the  beast  till  Luke  comes ;  "  and  the 
minister  entered  the  house  only  to  be 
greeted  with  evident  pleasure  by  Mrs. 
Hanley  and  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs. 
Luke. 

Mr.  Bosworth  was  conducted  to  a  little 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  round  the 
staircase,  and  off  the  dining-room.  The 
ladies  withdrew  to  the  kitchen  where  early 
dinner  was  in  cooking. 

The  so-called  dining-room  was  quite  the 
most  important  apartment  in  the  Hanley 
dwelling.  It  was  the  oldest  part  of  the 
building,  and  in  their  first  days  on  the 
Danford  formed,  with  two  small  rooms  off 
it,  the  entire  house  ;  it  was  the  living-room 
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for  the  family  on  Sundays,  and  the  dining- 
room  when  visitors  were  present  ;  the 
main  entrance,  or  front  door  of  the  house 
opened  directly  into  it. 

To  the  left  on  entering,  there  was  a 
little  room  which  served  as  study  and  bed- 
room for  Hanley  senior,  and  was  called  by 
the  other  members  of  the  family  "  Grandpa's 
room "  ;  next  the  door  leading  to  Mr. 
Hanley's  room,  and  opposite  the  main 
entrance,  a  staircase  rose ;  and  beyond  the 
staircase  was  the  little  guest  chamber  into 
which  Mr.  Bosworth  was  shown  on  his 
arrival. 

The  dining-room  itself  was  of  goodly  size 
and  well  lighted.  Its  ceiling  was  supported 
by  beams  carefully  hewn  with  the  broad 
axe.  Both  the  ceiling  and  the  walls  were 
painted  grey,  and  the  floor  yellow  ochre ; 
the  painting  was  Kathleen's  handiwork,  and 
the  effect  was  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  gave 
an  air  of  warmth  and  cleanliness. 

There  were  no  carpets,  but  only  mats, 
made  by  plaiting  strips  of  variously 
coloured  cloth  materials  and  sewing  the 
heavy  cords  thus  formed  into  circular  and 
oval  shapes. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  table 
spread  with  a  white  linen  cloth,  and  set 
with  the  best  dishes  and  cutlery  in  the 
house,  in  honour  of  the  minister's  presence. 
In  the  centre  of  it  there  was  a  large  bouquet 
of  wild  flowers — daisies,  butter-cups,  and 
the  red,  sweet  scented  tops  of  the  clover, 
with  here  and  there  an  iris  from  the  pond 
below  the  hill,  all  loosely  arranged. 

At  eleven  o'clock  dinner  was  ready,  a  knock 
at  Martin's  door  announced  it,  and  he  came 
out  at  once,  refreshed  and  hungry. 

Why  did  he  find  himself  taking  an  extra 
glance  into  the  brown-framed  mirror,  and 
giving  his  straight  black  hair  just  one  more 
stroke  with  the  brush  ?  Why  went  he 
forth  ready  to  smile  on  the  whole  world  ? 
He  himself  scarcely  realised. 

As  he  entered  the  dining-room  the 
company  was  already  standing  about  the 
table  waiting  his  arrival — Mr.  Hanley  by  his 
chair  at  the  head ;  his  wife  Sarah  at  the 
foot ;  Luke,  having  donned  his  Sunday 
clothes,  at  his  mother's  left,  and  by  him  a 
vacant  chair  to  which  Mrs.  Hanley  beckoned 
her  guest.  Across  the  table  from  the  two 
gentlemen  stood  Mrs.    Luke  and  a  young 
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girl  whom  Martin  at  once  suspected  to  be 
Evelyn  Hanley,  the  occupant  of  the  dugout, 
the  innocent  cause  of  his  extraordinary 
happiness. 

When  the  blessing  had  been  asked  by 
the  clergyman,  and  before  the  company 
had  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  Mrs. 
Hanley  said : 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  daughter 
Evelyn,  Mr.  Bosworth." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Hanley,  I  am 
delighted  to  meet  another  member  of  this 
excellent  family,"  said  he,  striving  thus  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  his  pleasure  at  meet- 
ing this  particular  member  was  exceptional. 

They  sea"  d  themselves.  "  Just  home 
for  your  holidays,  I  presume.  Miss 
Hanley  ?  "    he  said,   unfolding  his   napkin. 

"Yes  ;  I  have  been  home  two  weeks  now." 

"  Oh,  I  fancy  you  are  the  young  lady 
whom  I  saw  in  the  dugout  this  morning 
at  the  end  of  the  lake,"  remarked  Mr. 
Bosworth  in  a  low  voice.  "  It  startled  both 
Ben  and  myself  to  see  a  young  lady 
paddling  these  waters.  How  could  you 
manage  such  a  heavy  canoe  ?  " 

"  I  enjoy-  it,  Mr.  Bosworth  ;  I  am  always 
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anxious  to  get  home  to  that  dugout.  But 
I  am  sorry  to  have  frightened  you  and 
your  horse,"  she  said  with  a  smile. 

**  Oh,  we  have  quite  recovered,  thank 
you ;  it  was  rather  astonishment  than  fear 
we  experienced,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  My  daughter  is  fond  of  the  lake  and 
fond  of  fishing,"  said  Mrs.  Hanley. 

"  Did  you  catch  anything  this  morning, 
my  dear  ?  "  her  father  enquired,  looking 
with  some  pride  at  his  daughter,  yet  rather 
anxious  to  get  on  to  talking  of  Church 
matters. 

"  Yes  indeed,  father,  I  always  catch 
something,"  said  Evelyn ;  "  this  morning, 
two  bass  and  a  large  pike.  What  do  you 
think  of  that?  Most  people  do  not  care 
for  pike — not  such  a  delicacy  as  the 
speckled  trout  from  the  Kazubazua— but  I 
like  to  catch  even  pike,  and  the  bass,  of 
course  ;  they  are  such  fighters." 

Mr.  Hanley's  dominant  interest  here 
asserted  itself,  and  he  turned  the  topic  of 
conversation. 

"  So  you  will  try  to  plant  the  Church  in 
Cawood,  Mr.  Bosworth." 

*'  We     will    indeed,    Mr.     Hanley,"    he 
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replied,  and  turning  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  Luke,  he  continued,  "  Luke 
and  I  are  off  to-day  to  see  what  we  can  do." 

"  A  Church  Service  has  not  been  held 
there  yet,  Mr.  Bosworth,  as  you  know ;  a 
great  loss  to  the  people,  a  great  loss  !  And 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  Churchmen  in 
that  district,  too." 

"  Have  not  the  services  of  any  denomina- 
tion been  held  there,  Mr.  Hanley  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  replied  sharply,  rather 
angered  at  the  clergyman's  use  of  the  word 
denomination ;  "  the  Presbyterians  have 
tried  to  get  a  congregation " 

"  But,"  broke  ih  the  minister  with  a  smile, 
"  were  they  fore-ordained  to  failure  ?  " 

"  No,  no !  I  should  not  say  they  had 
failed,"  replied  Mr.  Hanley,  **  but  they 
have  not  met  with  much  success ;  and  then, 
Mr.  Bosworth,  Church  people  want  a  Church 
Service  ;  and  we  need  to  remember  at  the 
outset,  that  the  line  between  '  the  Church  ' 
and  '  Dissenters  '  is  clearly  drawn  in  this 
parish,  and  must  remain  that  way." 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so,  Mr.  Hanley." 

"  Better  have  a  good  dinner,  Mr.  Bos- 
worth," said  Mrs.  Hanley  from  the  foot  of 
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the  table,  knowing  that  her  husband  was 
likely  to  become  unduly  excited  when 
Church  matters  were  up  for  debate.  "  Shall 
I  pour  your  tea  for  you  now  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Hanley,  if  you  will." 

"  Yes,  take  a  good  dinner,  Mr.  Bosworth," 
interposed  the  old  gentleman,  "  you  never 
know  what  you  may  have  to  eat  before  you 
get  back." 

"  What  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Hanley. 
"  They  are  kind,  hospitable  people  at 
Cawood.  I  have  seen  more  of  them  than 
you,  William,  better  hearted  creatures  never 
lived  !  " 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,  you  will  have  your 
own  way,  anyhow,"  Mr.  Hanley  replied 
with  a  beaming  smile,  indicating  that  the 
storm  of  anger  which  threatened  to  break 
had  quite  passed  off,  and  that  he  had  re- 
gained that  composure  which  marked  him 
at  all  times,  save  when  it  was  hinted  that 
the  Church  was  one  of  the  denominations. 

Considering  the  time  already  spent  over 
the  meal,  Luke  was  becoming  restless.  Up 
to  this  point  he  had  remained  silent,  now 
he  excused  himself,  saying :  "  I  shall  get  the 
horses   and    have    them    ready   in    a    few 
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moments,  for  the  day  is  hot,  the  roads  are 
as  rough  as  they  can  be,  and  we  have  a 
long  journey.  I  think  we  had  better  be 
going."     And  he  rose  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  rest  of  the 
company,  still  lingering  over  their  tea-cups, 
and  listening  to  the  interesting  conversation 
of  the  clergyman,  were  attracted  by  the 
heavily  falling  footsteps  of  the  horses,  and 
the  low  roll  and  rattle  of  the  buckboard, 
announcing  that  Luke  was  at  the  door 
with  the  carriage  and  ready  for  the 
journey. 

Martin  went  quickly  into  the  bedroom  to 
secure  his  knapsack  and  rain-coat.  Mrs. 
Hanley  gave  him  his  round,  flat,  broad- 
brimmed  hat  as  he  passed  out ;  and  step- 
ping into  the  carriage,  he  seated  himself 
beside  the  driver. 

There  were  pleasant  good-byes  and 
sunny  faces  ;  "  chick,  chick,"  said  Luke  to 
the  horses,  and  tightening  the  reins  they  set 
off  at  a  slow  lumbering  trot  down  the  road, 
across  the  little  valley,  round  the  vegetable 
garden  in  the  hollow  and  off  over  the  hill. 

Luke's  keen  little  black  eyes  noted  that 
his  companion  was    more  than  once  that 
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day  oblivious  to  all  about  him.  Who  shall 
blame  him,  parson  though  he  was,  if  in 
fancy  he  saw  the  rippled  surface  of  the 
Danford,  and  the  black  dugout  rounding 
the  leafy  point  in  the  sunny  freshness  of 
the  morning.  Soon  the  impression  faded, 
and  then  was  quite  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER     XIX 


FIFE    AND    DRUM 


IT  is  the  morning  of  the  glorious  twelfth, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  must  be 
celebrated  in  fitting  manner. 

The  day  breaks  clear  on  the  little  settle- 
ment of  Alleyn,  and  men  arc  up  and  about 
in  the  grey  dawn  and  the  stillness — catch- 
ing horses  in  the  dewy  pastures  ;  driving 
up  cows  from  woodlands  ;  feeding  bunting 
and  bawling  calves  in  barn-mows,  and 
squeaking  little  pigs  in  pens ;  and  making 
all  gates  and  bars  secure  before  leaving  for 
the  day. 

Anon  the  silence  is  broken  with  the  dull 
thud  of  guns  being  fired  and  the  distant 
roll  of  drums — the  master  of  the  lodge 
and  other  zealots  are  hastening  in  the 
day. 
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"  Hurry,  lads  and  lasses !  Don't  mind 
about  breakfast  this  morning !  There's  a 
good  dinner  awaiting  you  at  the  Corners! 
Be  very  careful  how  you  braid  your  hair, 
you  damsels !  Dress  in  the  best  you  have 
and  be  sure  not  to  forget  your  orange 
ribbons  !  If  you  have  a  rosette  of  orange 
and  blue  put  it  on  as  well.  For  this  is  the 
day  of  all  the  year  in  the  settlement  for 
dressing  in  your  finest ;  this  is  the  day  to 
make  love  on,  to  dance  on,  to  feast  on ;  and, 
if  needs  be,  for  you  young  sons  of  the 
backwoods  to  fight  on." 

The  picnic  was  to  take  place  at  the 
Alleyn  Corners,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kazu- 
bazua.  Ardent  Irish  Protestants  had  built 
a  lodge  room  there  ere  the  settlement  had 
well  begun — surely  this  was  a  necessary 
step  in  defence  of  the  "  Protestant  Religion 
and  Liberties  of  England  " — and  to  some 
**  Papist  "  families  who  chanced  to  settle  in 
the  neighbourhood  they  had  given  notice 
to  "get  out"  of  the  township  within  a  week 
or  take  the  consequences.  And  so  not  a 
"  Paddy "  was  to  be  found  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Alleyn  when  the  day  dawned 
for    honouring    the    name    of    "  William, 
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Prince  of  Orange,  of  glorious  and  pious 
memory." 

At  nine  o'clock  the  merry-makers  began 
to  arrive  on  the  scene  of  the  day's  enjoy- 
ment— men  on  foot,  and  damsels,  too,  from 
the  Higgins'  settlement  (was  it  not  only 
four  miles  away  ? )  ;  creaking  carts  and 
buckboards  with  wabbling  wheels  from 
Cawood ;  a  lumber  wagon  with  a  canopy 
of  orange  and  blue  and  white,  drawn  by 
gaily  decorated  horses  from  Balm-of- 
Gilead ;  and  mounted  on  a  white  and 
prancing  horse,  with  tail  and  mane  all 
braided,  came  Harvey  Steadman,  spurring 
like  a  mediaeval  knight,  on  his  charger — 
for  he  was  to  be  King  William  to  the 
delight  of  all  the  country-side. 

An  unlucky  fellow  indeed  was  he  who 
did  not  come  out  on  this  day  of  feasting 
and  good  fellowship. 

There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  and 
the  air  was  as  clear  as  crystal  when  the 
bright  red  flag,  with  King  William  em- 
blazoned upon  it,  was  unfurled  on  its  pole 
outside  the  lodge  room  on  the  hill,  and 
the  first  clear  strains  of  the  fife,  and  the 
"dump    a    dump,    dump;    dump,    dump; 
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dump,  dump"  of  the  big  drum  floated 
over  valley  and  hillside,  announcing  that 
the  celebration  had  begun. 

Sharp  at  ten  the  master  (a  red-bearded 
man  with  one  short  leg)  came  forth  from 
the  lodge  in  full  regalia. 

"  L.O.L.  1313,  fall  in,"  he  cried,  and  the 
procession  began  to  form.  King  William 
mounted  his  prancing  steed  ;  the  flag  was 
committed  to  one  trusty  brother ;  the 
charter  of  the  Lodge,  in  a  heavy  oak  frame, 
to  a  second  ;  and  the  guardsmen,  with  spear- 
shaped  poles,  painted  blue  and  red,  and 
tied  about  with  ribbons  to  match,  quickly 
lined  up  the  recruits  in  order  of  march. 

Let  the  warning  note  be  given  ! — a  deep 
voiced  *  boom  '  from  the  big  drum.  Let 
the  fife's  shrill  note  be  heard !  and  the 
little  drum's  "  Rat  a  tat,  tat ;  tat,  tat,  tat, 
tat !  "  and  the  hardy  sons  of  the  backwoods 
will  proceed  two  abreast  to  the  grove  for 
dinner,  to  the  sound  of  "  Kick  the  Pope  " 
and  "  The  Protestant  Boys,"  but  with  no 
more  evil  intent  than  that  of  having  a  good 
time  for  the  day  as  best  they  know  how. 

Who  will  judge  their  excesses  who  is  not 
himself  open  to  condemnation  for  excesses 
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too  ?  Of  a  more  refined  character,  it  may 
be,  but  no  less  worthy  of  judgment  on  that 
account. 

Who  will  rail,  as  Martin  asked  in  his 
speech  on  this  very  day,  at  the  prejudice 
which  the  Orange  Society  fosters,  and  the 
fire  of  strife  it  keeps  burning  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  without 
recalling  that  it  has  served  another  and 
more  laudable  purpose  as  well  ?  even  that 
of  breaking,  at  least  once  a  year,  the 
monotonous  life  of  the  backwoodsman  in 
his  struggle  for  a  livelihood  with  the  forest 
and  the  soil. 

It  was  not  to  William  Hanley's  liking 
that  Mr.  Bosworth  persisted  in  attending 
the  Orangemen's  celebration  from  year  to 
year  ;  nor  that  his  own  son  Harry  should 
allow  the  picnic  to  be  held  on  his  premises, 
the  feasting  to  take  place  under  his  own 
roof,  and  the  dancing  to  go  on  in  a  large 
vacant  house  of  his  near  by. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  have  the  roughs 
of  the  country  about  you  for  ?  "  he 
reprimandingly  enquired  of  Harry.  And 
to  the  minister  he  had  more  than  once 
intimated  that   "  he  could  do  no  good  by 
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going."  But  Mr.  Bosworth  had  a  mind  of 
his  own  on  such  matters,  and,  when  needs 
be,  would  stand  resolutely  in  opposition 
even  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Hanley. 

"  If  I  have  a  message  for  these  men, 
surely  this  is  an  opportunity  to  deliver  it. 
I  must  commend  the  Church  to  those  who 
do  not  understand  her,  for  those  who  know 
the  Church  love  the  Church.  I  must  enter, 
therefore,  into  the  pleasures  of  these  back- 
woodsmen as  far  as  may  be."  Thus  he 
reasoned,  and  so  appeared,  without  ex- 
planation to  any  one,  at  the  celebration  on 
the  twelfth  of  July,  18—. 

When  the  speeches  began  in  the  after- 
noon, Martin  was  among  the  crowd  of 
listeners  and  standing  far  back,  but  the 
master  of  the  lodge  caught  sight  of  his 
flat  hat  and  called  him  to  the  platform. 
After  repeated  outbursts  of  applause  and 
shouts  of  "  platform  !  platform  !  "  from  the 
crowd,  he  went  forward  and  addressed  a 
few  words  in  his  usual  hesitating  manner, 
which  nevertheless  the  boys  cheered  lustily. 

Meanwhile  John  Thornton  was  organis- 
ing the  sports ;  taking  entries  for  the  two 
hundred    yards,    the    high  jump,  and   the 
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running  hop,  step  and  leap  ;  and  collecting 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  entry  from  every 
would-be  competitor.  To  his  amazement 
Martin  appeared  and  paid  his  dollar,  thus 
entering  every  class.  He  had  been  three 
years  in  the  settlement  and  had  not  done 
so  before. 

"  Why  was  the  parson  gettin'  into  the 
sports  ?  "  was  a  question  asked  by  little 
groups  of  smokers  and  talkers  here  and 
there. 

"I'll  tell  yes!"  said  John  Thornton,  to 
one  of  them,  winking  his  little  black  eye 
knowingly.  "  I'll  beat  ye  a  dollar  he  has  his 
eye  on  them  two  fellows  from  Wright ; 
they've  licked  everything  on  the  river  so 
far  th'  year,  and  have  come  down  to  do  up 
our  boys  the  day,  and  the  parson's  on  to  't." 

Meanwhile,  time  was  drawing  near  for 
the  first  event. 

It  was  a  half-mile  run.  John  Thornton 
made  a  scratch  across  the  sandy  roadway 
with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  and  shouted, 
*'  Boys  !  yes'll  go  till  the  Methodist  Church 
there,  and  then  run  back,  tell  this  scratch, 
and  the  best  men  gits  it." 

Old  Baylis,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
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crowd,  broke  in  with  an  oath,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Haw,  haw  !  Yes,  and  I'll  lick  the 
winner." 

"  Well,  we'll  try  it,"  said  Charlie  Walker, 
with  a  smile  of  self-confidence,  to  his 
friend,  Joe  Moncrieff.  And  they  handed 
their  coats  to  admiring  friends  who  had 
come  to  see  them  add  another  to  their  list 
of  victories. 

Several  of  the  settlement  lads,  seeing  the 
Wright  fellows  getting  ready  for  the  race, 
were  deterred  from  entering,  saying  among 
themselves : 

"  It's  no  use  us  goin'  in  if  them  fellows 
is  runnin'." 

One  of  them,  however,  being,  as  the 
others  said,  "  foolhardy,"  did  venture  in  and 
made  a  good  run,  but  came  in  "  too  late." 

"  If  the  minister  can't  do  it  it  won't  be 
done  th'  day,"  was  whispered  by  Jim 
Wilson. 

"  Never  ye  mind  !  "  said  Thornton,  "  I'll 
beat  on  the  parson  every  time." 

The  preacher,  meanwhile,  with  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face,  as  though  it  were  a  huge 
joke  that  he  should  enter  at  all,  laid  the 
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wide-brimmed  hat  by  the  fence,  then  the 
short  black  coat,  and  after  that  the  cassock 
waistcoat  (the  country-side  had  never  seen 
a  parson  in  his  shirt-sleeves  before),  and 
with  his  clerical  collar  still  about  his  neck, 
he  walked  off  with  the  other  contestants  to 
the  starting  point,  talking  freely  as  they 
went  along. 

The  runners  were  dressed  alike,  save  that 
Mr.  Bosworth  had  his  ordinary  boots  on 
while  the  others  were  equipped  with  run- 
ning shoes. 

Tom  Copeland  was  despatched  to  see 
that  the  start  was  a  fair  one. 

"  Line  up  !  "  shouted  Tom.  "  I'll  say 
one,  two,  three,  and  at  three  yes  are  off." 

"  One — two — three ! "  he  said  deliberately, 
and  they  sprang  off,  keeping  three  abreast 
for  a  few  strides.  Then  Walker  went  ahead, 
followed  instantly  by  Moncricff,  leaving 
the  minister  a  pace  or  more  behind.  The 
distances  between  the  runners  lengthened 
somewhat,  and  they  ran  on  in  this  order  : 
Walker,  Moncrieff  and  the  minister,  at  well- 
nigh  full  speed. 

Walker  could  see  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye   that    he    was   not  gaining   on    the 
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minister,  and  this  concerned  him  somewhat, 
for  he  knew  full  well  that  he  could  not 
increase  his  own  gait  and  keep  it.  True, 
he  had  five  yards  of  a  lead ;  whether  he 
could  hold  it  to  the  end  depended  entirely  on 
the  unknown  quantity  in  the  minister's  legs. 

The  course  was  now  half  covered,  and 
Walker  struck  out,  taking  those  strides 
which  heretofore  had  left  all  other  com- 
petitors far  behind  him.  He  felt  his  legs 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  pace  to  the 
finish,  but  to  his  amazement  the  minister 
was  gaining  quickly,  and  as  they  reached 
a  slight  rise  in  the  ground  he  came  up  with 
Moncrieff. 

For  a  moment  the  two  were  side  by  side 
and  almost  upon  Walker's  heels.  There 
was  less  than  two  paces  between  them  an 
scarcely  thirty  yards  of  the  race  still  to 
run.  He  would  make  his  mightiest  effort ; 
his  head  went  up  in  the  air,  his  long  hair 
flew  back,  his  mouth  opened,  his  legs  strained 
desperately  in  the  rush  for  victory. 

But  when  he  spurted  the  parson  saw  it 
and  spurted  too.  And  a  spurt  it  was  as 
the  boys  affirmed  afterwards,  for  in  a  twink- 
ling he  was  up  with  Walker,  knee  and  knee 
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of  the  runners  rising  and  falling  together. 
Cheers  from  the  crowd  rent  the  air,  and  the 
minister  flew  over  the  scratch  on  the  road 
a  full  yard  and  a  half  in  the  lead. 

Martin,  who  had  long  been  popular  among 
the  boys  of  the  settlement,  now  became  a 
hero.  A  dozen  brawny  fellows  were  about 
him  ere  he  halted,  and  picking  him  up  as 
though  he  were  an  infant,  carried  him, 
amid  cheers  and  peals  of  laughter,  to  where 
his  clothes  were  lying  beside  the  fence. 

But  the  day  was  not  over,  and  the 
qualities  of  Martin's  manhood  were  to  be 
tried  in  another  way. 

Alleyn  was  a  temperance  township ; 
liquor  was  never  legally  sold  within  its 
bounds. 

As  the  day  wore  away  into  dusky  evening, 
and  the  merry-makers  were  giving  them- 
selves to  dancing,  a  buckboard  drawn  by  a 
black  horse,  and  driven  by  a  man  of  portly 
build,  with  a  smaller  one  by  his  side,  passed 
round  the  corner  almost  unobserved,  and, 
going  up  the  side  road,  stopped  in  the 
valley  beyond  the  lodge  room. 

Martin  saw  it  and  had  some  anxiety 
as    to     the     meaning     of     the    roundish, 
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blanket-covered  pile  on  the  back  of  the  buck- 
board,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  watch. 

Soon  he  noticed  a  band  of  men  going  in 
that  direction,  then  another  followed,  and 
before  long  a  constant  coming  and  going 
had  set  in. 

He  decided  to  investigate,  and  off  he 
went  up  the  side  road,  over  the  bridge,  and 
halted  by  the  carriage.  There  he  saw  at 
once  that  his  suspicions  were  well  grounded ; 
beer  and  whiskey  were  being  openly  sold 
and  drunk,  and  bottles  were  being  taken 
away.  He  must  act  at  once  or  the  respect- 
able proceedings  of  the  day  would  end 
unhappily ;  so  he  stepped  up  to  one  of 
the  fellows,  a  burly  French-Canadian,  who 
sat  in  the  buggy  selling  drinks  and  receiving 
the  money. 

"  Mr.  Shorrett,  I'll  give  you  five  minutes 
to  get  out  of  this  place  with  your  whiskey 
wagon,  and  after  that  you'll  have  me  to 
reckon  with ; "  and  turning  on  his  heel 
Martin  walked  away. 

When  he  reached  the  corner  he  observed 
the  other  Frenchman,  the  owner  of  the 
wagon  in  question,  going  about  among  the 
men,   slyly  giving   out  information    as    to 
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what  they  might  find  up  the  road.     Going 
up  to  him,  Martin  said : 

"  Mr.  Picord,  you  are  selling  whisky 
over  the  hill  yonder ;  I  have  been  there 
and  seen  it.  You  have  no  right  to  do  so 
in  this  township,  and  that  you  know  full 
well.  I  have  ordered  your  man  to  get  out 
in  five  minutes  and  he  is  not  yet  in  sight ; 
ril  give  you  five  minutes  more,  and  if  your 
caravan  is  not  over  the  town  line  in  that 
time  you  will  take  the  consequences." 

After  this  threat  Martin  stood  aside  to 
wait  the  expiration  of  the  given  time. 

Picord,  however,  lingered,  shuffled  about 
in  the  crowd,  and  made  no  effort  to  go  for 
his  wagon.  At  this  the  parson's  indigna- 
tion rose  like  a  flash,  he  sprang  towards 
him,  caught  him  by  the  shoulder  and  said 
in  a  tone  which  could  be  heard  all  about : 

"  If  you  don't  get  up  that  road  this 
minute  Pll  break  every  bone  in  your 
body !  " 

A  cheer  went  up  from  the  spectators,  and 
in  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  horse, 
buckboard,  Frenchmen  and  beer  keg  came 
in  view,  passed  round  the  corner,  disappeared 
in  the  darkness  and  were  gone. 
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An  aged  Scotchman,  who  was  standing 
by  and  overheard  the  minister's  exclama- 
tion to  Shorrett,  afterwards  remarked  : 

"  Dod,  I  wondered  who  could  be  talkin' 
so  monly." 

The  parson  soon  recovered  his  composure 
after  this  exciting  incident,  and  set  to  play- 
ing the  violin  for  the  noisy  dancers,  to  give 
respite  to  Micky  Miles,  the  "  paid  "  fiddler. 

Micky,  strange  to  relate,  was,  in  the 
parlance  of  the  place,  a  "  Paddy,"  but 
notwithstanding  the  tinge  of  his  faith, 
none  could  displace  him  in  the  affections  of 
the  Orangemen  of  Alleyn  when  they 
wished  to  dance  off  the  exuberance  of 
high  spirits  (of  various  kinds)  in  memory 
of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

As  for  Mick  himself,  his  fingers  flew  with 
unusual  rapidity,  his  eyes  sparkled  and  his 
mouth  was  drawn  wide  in  a  smile  when 
the  moment  came  to  strike  up  "  The 
Proteshun  Byes."  Dancing  swains  shouted, 
"  Bully  man,  Micky !  "  and  twirled  their 
partners  like  little  whirlwinds  on  the 
corners,  and  the  whole  assembly  became  a 
circling,  leaping,  interlacing  mass  of  hot 
and  dusty  merry-makers. 
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So  on  till  morning  broke  and  the  light 
and  the  odours  and  freshness  called  noisy 
and  weary  people  to  quiet  and  rest  among 
the  hills,  where  for  weeks  after  they  dreamed 
and  talked  and  lived  all  over  again  the 
doings  of  this  happy  day. 
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CHAPTER    XX 

THE   WAGES   OF   SIN 

BAYLIS  sat  alone  before  a  half-out 
fire  in  his  little  cook-stove.  Though 
still  under  seventy,  he  was  an  old 
man,  bent,  withered  and  unsteady  of  hand 
and  limb. 

Outside,  a  cold  autumn  rain  was  break- 
ing in  waves  on  the  rattling  window  panes 
of  his  cabin  ;  dead  leaves  were  tossing  on 
half  naked  trees  and  twirling  through  the 
storm  to  the  sodden  ground,  and  darkness 
was  closing  in  on  the  drenched  and  wind- 
swept world  of  fall-time. 

In  one  corner  of  the  cabin  there  was  a 
bed — so  called  only  because  Baylis  slept 
there — in  reality  it  was  not  more  than  a 
pile  of  dirty  cotton  and  torn  patchwork 
quilts  ;  in  another,  a  rough  cupboard  with 
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a  few  dishes  on  it  and  some  other  household 
articles  as  well  ;  and  in  a  third,  that 
diagonally  across  from  the  bed,  there 
stood  a  table  with  a  loaf  of  bread  half  cut 
away  lying  upon  it. 

The  floor  was  black  with  dirt  and  strewn 
over  with  all  manner  of  things ;  and  the 
whole  place  wore  the  appearance  of 
neglect. 

This  picture  of  poverty  and  wretchedness 
is  complete  when  we  remember  that  the 
little  house  was  not  Baylis'  own,  but  one 
given  him  by  a  neighbour  to  live  in  for 
the  rest  of  his  unhappy  days. 

As  he  sat  looking  into  the  dying  fire,  the 
past  began  to  rise  before  him ;  but  he 
rudely  shut  the  door  of  his  mind  in 
memory's  face  through  dread  of  looking  on 
what  he  had  long  thought  gone  for  ever. 
But  the  picture  of  forgotten  incidents  would 
rise  and  pass  before  him,  do  what  he  might, 
so  with  an  effort  of  will  and  body  he  rose 
from  his  chair  and  walked  about  the  room. 
Darkness  had  already  fallen ;  he  shuffled 
about  in  the  cupboard  till  he  found  a  bit 
of  half-used  candle,  and  lighting  it  with 
difficulty,  placed  it  on  the  table,  where  it 
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made  a  little  glow  over  breadcrumbs, 
scraps  of  potato  skins  and  soiled  dishes 
left  from  supper. 

The  storm  had  grown  in  fierceness  and 
now  shook  the  cabin,  the  rain  and  sleet 
lashing  the  window  panes  in  fury. 

Baylis  stood  a  moment  to  listen,  then 
glanced  about  the  house  and,  seeing  no 
living  creature,  cried  out :  "  Alone !  O 
God,  alone  !  And  must  I  pass  the  night 
here  ?  Were  it  but  day  I  could  drive 
thought  out  by  talking  to  the  neighbours. 
Were  the  night  fine  I  could  walk  abroad  in 
it  as  I  did  last  night  and  the  other  nights. 
I  am  afraid  to  sleep  !  This  heart !  This 
heart  will  be  the  death  of  me  yet !  "  and  he 
swore  at  it  as  at  everything  else.  "  In 
such  a  night  I  must  lie  down  and  die,  or 
walk  the  floor  and  think,  think,  think  !  " 

He  soon  wearied  of  tramping  about, 
however,  and  sat  down  again  before  the 
stove.  There  were  only  a  few  embers 
left  now,  so  he  threw  on  a  stick  and  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  the  fire  flared  up  for  a 
moment  and  then  died  out,  while  Baylis 
dozed  off  in  sleep,  his  head  resting  against 
the  back  of  his  chair. 
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Soon  he  woke  again,  startled  by  the 
pain  about  his  heart.  His  mind  was  now 
all  alive ;  past,  present,  future  surged  in 
confusion  through  it.  (Ah !  how  nature 
strives  to  force  the  issues  of  life  on  the 
isolated  man.) 

The  dim  light  of  the  candle  fell  upon  his 
face,  haggard  and  drawn  in  agony.  His 
heart  caught  him  again,  and,  clapping  his 
hand  to  it,  he  exclaimed : 

"  It's  a'  comin'  1  It's  all  up !  I  won't 
see  daylight  1 "  Then  the  attack  passed  off, 
and  he  swore  by  God's  holy  name  and 
asked  himself,  "  Have  I  come  to  this  ? 
By  God — if  there  is  a  God  !  " 

The  wind  whistled  down  the  stove  pipes 
in  fierce  gusts,  and  the  rain  was  dropping 
in  several  places  through  the  roof,  so 
violent  was  the  storm.  Baylis  struggled 
once  more  to  his  feet  and  began  pacing 
the  floor,  then  sat  down  again  and  took  to 
rocking.  He  tried  to  recall  some  of  the 
many  good  things  he  had  heard  in  his  life- 
time, and  these  words  came  : 

"  A  man  may  ignore  the  past  and 
endure  the  present,  but  he  cowers  before 
the  thought  of  going  out  into  the  future ; 
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yet  sooner  or  later  every  man  must  take 
the  journey  to  the  great  unknown." 

These  words  had  impressed  him  once 
when  Martin  was  preaching  in  the  Httle 
church  on  the  hilh 

"  True,  what  the  passon  said ! "  he  muttered; 
*'  a  man  must  one  day  face  the  future,  and 
my  time  has  come." 

Again  his  heart  threatened  him ;  "  O 
God  !  "  cried  he,  "  there  it  is  again !  Am  I 
to  go  out  to-night  ?  Alone  ?  To  be  snuffed 
out  like  this  candle  when  the  last  heart 
pain  grips  me  ?  Am  I  really  to  die  like  a 
dog,  as  I  have  said  ?  O  God  !  if  there  is 
a  God,  let  me  live  here  in  the  rain  and  the 
storm  and  the  hovel. 

"  Is  there  a  hell  and  a  devil  ?  "  he  went 
on.  "  There  is,  but  he's  not  got  me  yet." 
And  throwing  his  weary  old  body  down 
again  in  the  rocking  chair  before  the  stove, 
he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  heaven  and 
tried  to  sing : 

"  *  A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 
A  God  to  glorify, 
A  never-dying  soul  to  save 
And  fit  it  for  the  skies.' 

*'  I   can't   sing  it !     Not  me !     I've  served 
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the  devil  all  my  life!  I  can't  change 
now !  " 

"  A  charge  to  keep  I  have ! "  He 
repeated  the  line,  but  it  was  a  mental  effort 
only,  born  of  fear  and  a  selfish  desire  to 
escape  in  the  last  moment  the  consequence 
of  an  evil  life — a  life  that  had  meant 
misery  to  others  and  prolonged  dishonour 
to  God.  His  was  no  genuine  repentance, 
for  repentance  takes  others  into  account, 
and  God  ;  his  was  but  the  shrinking  of  one 
who  feared  the  truth  of  what  he  denied 
and  the  consequence  of  what  he  had  done. 
And  so  there  was  no  response  of  the  soul  to 
his  singing  ;  in  fact,  the  soul,  like  a  harp  with 
untuned  strings,  had  lost  its  power  to 
respond;  the  hymn  was  but  a  jumble  of 
words,  it  brought  no  peace — heaven  is 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  selfish  man.  Out  of 
the  unknown  no  voice  came,  calling  to  him  : 
"  Enter !  Enter  !  "  He  was  being  dragged 
thither  against  his  will.  Once  he  might 
have  known  God,  to-day  he  could  not. 

"I  have  served  the  devil!"  exclaimed 
he  again,  uttering  it  now  in  remorse,  as 
in  well  days  he  had  often  said  it  for 
glorying. 
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"  It's  too  late  to  serve  God !  Too  late 
for  me !  " 

He  was  rocking  back  and  forth  talking 
thus  to  himself  when  the  pain  once  more 
seized  him. 

"  I  can't  stand  this  !  "  he  cried.  "  I'll  die 
if  I  don't  get  out  at  once  !  "  and  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  then  paused  a  moment. 

"  But  the  storm  !  Storm  or  no  storm,  I 
must  get  the  night  air.  A  drink  of  fresh 
water  will  do  me  good," — and  grasping  the 
handle  of  a  water  bucket,  he  went  out  into 
the  dark  night  and  the  tempest. 

The  rain  had  partly  changed  to  loose 
soft  flakes  of  snow.  Borne  up  by  pure 
resolution,  the  bent  and  tottering  old  man 
made  his  way  along  the  road  to  the  corner, 
and  down  the  sandy  bank  of  the  creek 
where  the  dark  swollen  stream  of  the 
Kazubazua  flowed  swiftly  by  in  the  night. 
Stooping  over  the  edge  to  dip  his  pail  full, 
the  last  heart  pain  caught  him  and  he  fell 
forward  on  his  face  into  the  current — dead. 

Next  day  the  sunshine  broke  on  the 
settlement,  and  the  hills  were  white  in 
their  winter  wrappings.  It  was  Sunday 
morning,    too,    the   day   which    Christians 
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keep  from  week  to  week  in  memory  of  the 
great  surprise  at  the  tomb  in  Joseph's 
garden ;  and  so  it  happened  that  the  first 
sleigh  bells  of  the  season  were  jingling  up 
the  side  road  to  the  little  red  roofed  church 
in  the  spruce  trees  on  the  hill,  when  some- 
one's eye  lighted  on  a  sight  that  sickened — 
the  bent  and  rigid  form  of  one  who  had  sat 
so  long  "  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful,"  lying 
where  the  dark  flowing  water  met  the  pure 
white  snow  on  the  river's  brink. 

Many  a  one  in  the  settlement  that  day 
recalled  the  saying :  "  When  I  die  I  die 
like  a  dog  " — and  hazarded  the  hope,  if  not 
the  faith,  that  somehow  in  another  world 
even  Baylis  might  come  to  know  the  gift 
of  God's  eternal  life,  though  in  this  he  had 
chosen  the  wages  of  sin. 
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CHAPTER    XXI 

THE    REWARD    OF    THE    RIGHTEOUS 

IT  was  early  July,  and  Sunday  evening. 
From  the  window  of  the  room 
upstairs  (wherein  William  Hanley, 
after  an  illness  of  a  year  and  more,  was 
measuring  out  his  earthly  life  in  heart 
beats)  a  sign  was  given  by  the  faithful 
wife  who  watched  and  fanned  him.  Those 
on  the  lawn  below  received  the  message 
and  knew,  as  by  instinct,  what  it  meant. 
In  turn  they  beckoned  to  others  of  his 
family  at  the  stable  and  the  barn,  going 
about  the  evening  chores. 

In  the  sky  the  sun  was  sinking,  just 
sinking,  and  fragments  of  clouds  high  up 
and  far  to  either  side  were  red  in  its 
parting  beams. 

In  quiet  haste  his  children  drew  near, 
with  tearless  eyes,  indeed,  but  with  hearts 
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full  of  pain  pressing  at  their  throats. 
Through  the  back  door,  with  the  cornstalks 
growing  outside  it ;  through  the  front  door 
opening  on  the  lawns  and  flower  rows,  one, 
and  then  another,  passed  silently  in. 

From  the  yard,  where  carriages  stood 
with  tied  horses,  neighbours  moved  toward 
the  scene,  bright  with  the  awful  conscious- 
ness that  one  who  had  been  a  friend  to  the 
community  for  years  was  now  going  within 
the  veil  ;  would  welcome  no  more,  nor 
smile  on  them,  nor  cheer  with  happy  look 
or  word,  nor  counsel  in  hours  of  perplexity. 

Meanwhile  sons  and  daughters  had 
entered  the  little  room  upstairs  where  their 
father  was  lying,  and  stood  there  about 
him,  while  the  mother  fanned  and  wiped 
his  brow. 

William  Hanley  was  never  a  man  of 
words  on  matters  of  religion  even  to  his 
family.  His  witness  was  borne  and  his 
influence  shed  in  a  righteous  life,  in  firm 
adherence  to  family  prayers  (let  come 
what  would),  and  in  regular  and 
reverent  attendance  on  the  services  of 
the  Church. 

"  I  am  not  good  enough  to  preach,"  he 
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once  said  to  the  minister ;  "  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  men  must  needs  be  authorised 
to  do  so  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  for 
no  man  is  good  enough  to  take  the  office 
upon  himself.  As  for  me,  I  cling  to  the 
'  ship,'  hoping  that  others  may  be  led  to 
do  likewise  by  my  example." 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  his 
children  about  him,  he  stretched  a  hand 
to  either  side  of  the  bed,  each  of  which 
was  taken  and  held  firmly  by  a  son,  strong 
men  of  the  woods.  Then,  as  though 
forgetting  the  presence  of  his  daughters, 
he  spoke : 

"  Boys,  you  have  been  good  to  me  !  Be 
good  also  to  your  mother  while  she  lives. 
Stick  to  the  old  Church  and  it  will  comfort 
you  when  you  come  to  lie  here.  This  is 
my  last  day  with  you  on  earth  ;  I  have 
seen  God  and  He  has  told  me  so." 

"  He  will  comfort,"  he  repeated,  "  that 
is,  Christ  will,  the  Blessed  Christ !  " 

Then  the  tired  arm  pulled  gently  at  the 
hand  of  the  son  on  the  right,  who  leaned 
forward  in  response  and  kissed  his  father's 
brow ;  in  turn  the  other  children  followed, 
and    after    them,    the    quiet,    composed 
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mother  pressed  her  aged  lips  against  his 
aged  cheek,  and  said  : 

"  William,  you'll  soon  be  with  the  little 
one  whose  body  we  left  in  the  dear  old 
land  when  we  were  young;  and  I'll  come 
to  you  and  him  ere  long." 

His  only  reply  was  :  "  Amen  !  " 
There    was    a    moment's    pause,    then, 
bending    close    over    her    father,    Evelyn 
heard  him  repeating  the  words  of  a  hymn, 
which  was  always  a  favourite  of  his  : 

**  Now  the  day  is  over,        ^ 
Night  is  drawing  nigh, 
Shadows  of  the  evening 
Steal  across  the  sky. 

"  Jesu,  give  the  weary 

Calm  and  sweet  repose; 

With  Thy  tenderest  blessing 

May  mine  eyelids  close." 

And  with  these  words  William  Hanley 
passed  out  to  meet  the  One  whom  he  had 
served  better  than  he  knew. 

When  power  to  move  came  again  to 
those  about  the  scene,  the  news  went 
quickly  abroad  in  the  little  settlement  along 
the  lake  shore  ;  it  floated  up  among  the 
hills  of  Alleyn  ;  it  reached  the  river  front, 
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and  spread  up  and  down  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet,  making  hearts  sad  everywhere  and 
setting  tongues  agoing  in  praise  of  "Misther 
Hanley  "  of  the  Danford. 

The  morning  after  his  taking  away  was 
a  bright  one.  Though  a  shower  had  fallen 
during  the  night,  it  was  but  enough  to 
dampen  the  trees  and  grass  as  with  a 
heavy  dew,  giving  them  a  silvery  freshness 
in  the  sunlight  and  the  breeze  which 
rustled  the  leafage. 

What  remained  on  earth  of  William 
Hanley  lay  in  its  casket  in  the  little 
parlour ;  the  window  shades  were  up  and 
the  sunlight  came  through  ;  the  doors  were 
open  and  the  breath  of  the  meadows 
floated  in,  and  the  very  box  in  which  his 
body  rested  was  banked  about  with  wild 
flowers  which  loving  hands  gathered  from 
God's  garden.  On  his  strong  features 
there  was  a  sweetness  clearly  visible  in 
death,  which  few  only  had  seen  there  in 
his  living  days  behind  the  sternness  and 
reserve. 

When  the  day  came  to  lay  his  body 
away  in  the  churchyard,  the  sun  was  again 
on   the   lake   and   the  fields.     The  woods 
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and  the  valleys  among  the  hills  refreshed 
the  settlement  with  odour-laden  breezes ; 
man's  labour  ceased  as  on  a  Sabbath,  and 
the  forest,  the  streams  and  the  hamlets 
sent  forth  their  frequenters,  sad  of  heart, 
to  honour  as  best  they  could  the  remains 
of  their  friend  and  counsellor. 

The  minister  was  the  first  to  arrive,  and, 
ere  the  settlers  came,  the  family  knelt  in 
prayer  about  the  casket.  There  were  no 
tears  shed,  though  the  minister's  throat 
filled  and  his  lips  quivered  as  he  quietly 
thanked  God  for  the  "  strength  in  righteous- 
ness of  Thy  servant  now  departed ;  for 
the  certainty  of  a  fuller  life  in  another 
world  through  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  the  sweet 
hope  of  re-union  with  the  blessed  when 
this  life  has  closed." 

Borne  up  by  this  faith — which  was 
shared  by  all  present,  though  expressed 
only  by  the  clergyman  in  his  prayers — one 
by  one,  the  wife  and  sons  and  daughters, 
kissed  the  cold  cheek  and  left  the  room, 
knowing  full  well  that  they  would  never  again 
look  on  his  face  in  this  world. 

Already  outside  there  was  the  rattling 
of  carriage   wheels,   the    neighbours    were 
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coming,  and  continued  coming,  coming, 
coming,  till  yards  and  lanes  were  thick  with 
vehicles,  and  sad-faced  people  moved  quietly 
about,  awaiting  the  moment  of  departure 
for  the  churchyard. 

It  was  not  long  till,  led  by  the  minister, 
they  were  wending  their  solemn  way  along 
the  sparkling  lake  shore,  over  miles  of 
sandy  roadway,  through  forests  where  great 
pines  rose  high  and  birds  sang  as  though 
life  knew  nor  toil,  nor  care,  nor  end,  to 
the  settlement  where  the  little  church,  with 
red  roof  and  glinting  spire,  stood  on  the 
hill,  and  its  little  bell  broke  in  silvery 
tones,  but  slow  uttered  and  solemn — 
Come,  come,  come,  as  though  giving 
God's  welcome  and  the  angels'  to  one 
who,  on  earth,  had  stood  for  faith  and 
righteousness. 

As  the  carriage  bearing  the  body  of 
William  Hanley  drew  near  to  the  gate  of 
the  churchyard,  the  clergyman,  having 
hurried  on  to  make  ready,  stepped  out  to 
meet  it  in  his  white  robes. 

Solemnly  the  casket  was  lowered  from 
the  wagon  to  be  borne  into  the  church  by 
the    pall    bearers.     At    this    moment    the 
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minister  began  repeating  those  remarkable 
words  of  Jesus  Christ : 

*'  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life :  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
live." 

Words  which  strike  the  death  knell  to 
death  itself,  and  clothe  the  mortal  with 
immortality. 

When  Martin  had  read  the  lesson  in  the 
Burial  Service,  he  stood  for  a  moment  at 
the  lectern,  struggling  with  his  emotions, 
a  puzzled  look  on  his  countenance,  then 
with  difficulty  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  not  a  ready  speaker,  brethren,  at 
any  time,  and  now  less  than  ever  am  I 
able  to  give  utterance  to  what  I  feel  in  the 
loss  of  our  common  friend,  Mr.  Hanley. 

"  I  describe  him  as  a  friend,  for  such  he 
was  to  me,  to  you,  and  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. But  then,  why  was  he  a  friend  to 
us  all  ?  I  answer,  because  he  knew  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  so  learned  that  the  highest 
service  of  God  is  the  service  of  men. 

*'  How  far  he  was  from  the  ideal  of  the 
Master,  none  knew  better  than  himself ; 
and  that  keen  sense  of  his  own  shortcomings 
was  the  secret  of  the  humility  which  long 
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ago  I  came  to  regard  as  the  chief  mark  of 
his  character.  He  was  stern,  perhaps 
unnecessarily  so,  but  men  believed  him 
righteous  and  so  trusted  him. 

"  As  magistrate  he  served  the  cause  of 
justice  and  gave  wise  settlements  of  your 
disputes.  If  the  church  is  any  benefit,  any 
comfort  to  us  (and  that  cannot  be  gainsaid), 
we  owe  it  to  his  determination  and  untiring 
efforts.  Yea,  and  many  of  you  here  were 
taught  by  him  to  read  and  write,  and  many 
of  your  children  as  well. 

"  For  what  he  was  we  loved  him  ;  for 
what  he  did  we  thank  God. 

"  And  now  we  come  to  pay  our  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  to  lay  his 
body  in  the  grave  to  await  the  resurrection 
in  which  he  so  firmly  believed.  How 
strong  his  faith  was  appears  from  what  he 
said  to  me  one  day : 

"  *  If  Christ  is  not  the  light,  then  all  is 
dark,  and  man  dies  facing  night,  not  morn- 
ing. But  for  my  part,  Mr.  Bosworth,  I 
believe  and  know  that  through  Him  we 
are  sons  of  the  morning.'  " 

And  the  preacher  closed  with  these 
words  : 
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"  My  friends,  his  friends,  I  would  have 
you  possess  his  faith  and  Hve  his  life." 

Following  these  remarks  a  hymn  was 
sung,  the  old  familiar  one,  *'  Jesu,  lover  of 
my  soul." 

Then  the  crowded  aisles  were  quietly 
cleared  of  people  and  of  the  temporary 
benches  on  which  they  had  been  sitting. 

The  body  of  William  Hanley  was  carried 
reverently  out  and  lowered  into  the  grave 
under  the  shadow  of  a  little  pine,  a  symbol 
of  the  eternal  life  into  which  he  entered. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
love's  way  out 

MARTIN  came  round  the  corner  of 
the  house  from  the  Hanley 
kitchen  one  bright  morning  in 
June,  where  he  had  taken  an  early  break- 
fast, and  was  setting  out  on  his  tramp  over 
the  hills  to  Balm-of-Gilead,  a  distant  part 
of  his  parish,  when,  to  his  great  surprise, 
and  I  may  say  to  his  equally  great  delight 
as  well,  his  eye  lighted  upon  Evelyn  as  she 
stood  looking  into  the  heart  of  a  morning 
glory,  and  holding  a  pail  and  dipper  in  her 
hand,  with  which  she  had  been  watering 
the  flowers  about  the  front  door. 

Taken  at  unawares,  what  beauty  marks 
were  hers  had  no  time  to  hide  themselves, 
ere  Martin's  eye  caught  and  held,  at  least, 
the  memory  of  them  :  reddish  brown  hair, 
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darkened  slightly  by  the  shadow  of  the 
house,  drooped  over  her  high,  white  fore- 
head ;  eyebrows,  of  a  darker  hue,  set  well 
apart ;  and  such  heavy  brown  lashes  !  And 
under  them,  when  they  lifted,  such  large 
blue  eyes  ! 

Evelyn  smiled  with  unusual  artlessness, 
because  trying  to  conceal  her  embarrass- 
ment at  being  found  looking  into  a  flower 
heart — a  look  never  intended  for  the  world, 
but  taken  for  very  love  of  the  sweet  thing 
itself,  when  all  the  world  was  thought 
absent. 

Martin  bit  his  lip  to  keep  back  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  and  only  eased  his 
soul  by  a  kind  of  subdued  groan,  unheard, 
let  us  hope,  by  the  young  lady. 

Recovering  his  composure  with  somewhat 
of  an  effort,  he  spoke  : 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Hanley!  Are  you 
about  at  this  hour  ?  I  thought  myself  the 
earliest  bird  in  the  place." 

"  I  like  to  water  the  flowers  before  the 
sun  comes  round  the  house ;  and  that 
brings  me  out  so  early,  Mr.  Bosworth." 

Martin,  having  nothing  to  say  that  could 
bear  any  possible  relationship  to  his  state 
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of  mind,  merely  remarked  as  he  was  about 
to  turn  away : 

"  I  must  be  off,  I  am  going  to  climb  that 
mountain  to-day,"  pointing  towards  a 
distant  blue  wooded  range  which  curved 
away  along  the  sky.  "  I  love  Balm-of- 
Gilead  for  its  pretty  name;  and  then  it  has 
such  splendid  heights !  And  one  may  at 
least  look  down  on  the  sweeping  valley 
where  the  Pickanock  flows,  lost  in  forest ! 
It  is  grand.  Miss  Hanley,  it  is  grand!  And 
I  shall  see  the  river  itself  this  autumn,  if  I 
live.     Good  morning  !  " 

Turning  on  his  heel  Martin  set  off  with 
springing  strides,  a  rough  looking  but 
manly  specimen,  whose  natural  strength, 
fondness  for  his  work,  and  love  of  the  wild 
spaciousness  of  his  parish,  enabled  him  to 
do  with  joy  what  others  found  a  drudgery. 

As  he  crossed  the  Hanley  fields,  then  on 
through  the  Musgrove's  new  clearing,  the 
heavy  dew  drenched  his  rough  walking 
boots  and  trouser  legs ;  the  lake  on  the  left 
and  rear  was  reflecting  the  blue  of  the  sky 
and  the  sparkles  of  the  sun,  the  mountain 
range  on  the  right  slumbering  in  the  fresh 
green  of  youthful  foliage,  and  the  mingled 
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odours  of  field  and  woodland  delighted  his 
nostrils  at  every  step.  Martin's  heart  was 
as  happy  as  the  singing  birds,  his  foot  as 
light  as  the  leaping  deer's  ;  the  day  seemed 
to  him  the  brightest  one  he  had  ever  lived. 
So  love  opens  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  he 
who  has  not  felt  its  throb  in  his  own  being 
has  not  seen  the  world  as  God  made  it. 

As  he  strode  along,  entering  the  poplar 
woods  by  the  mountain's  base,  crossing 
gurgling  little  brooks,  climbing  steepy  little 
hills,  leaping  over  fallen  trees  in  the  path- 
way of  duty,  the  vision  of  Evelyn  Hanley's 
artless  form  bending  over  the  flower  kept 
recurring  to  him :  the  reddish  brown  hair, 
parted  and  loose,  the  pale  forehead,  the 
dark  eyebrows,  the  fallen  eyelids,  the 
delicate  mouth  and  chin,  and,  when  she 
lifted  her  head,  a  bit  worried,  the  blue  eyes 
which  looked  at  him — not  beautiful !  well, 
not  particularly  so  if  only  seen — but  Martin 
knew  her  and  beheld  not  the  features  only, 
but  the  soul  behind  them,  as  pure  as  a 
crystal  spring,  as  open  to  God  and  all 
things  beautiful  as  the  morning  glory  to 
the  sunlight ;  and  he  thought  her  not  only 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  charming  as  well. 
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Oh,  you  silly  fellow,  Martin  Bosworth  ! 
Why  does  the  picture  of  this  young  lady, 
whom  you  saw  as  by  accident  this  morning, 
who  looked  upon  you  only  because  she 
could  not  help  herself,  float  serenely  all 
day  before  the  eyes  of  your  mind  ?  Has 
not  one-half  the  Church  Catholic  decreed 
visions  like  this  no  privilege  of  its  priests  ? 
And  what  would  the  people  say  could  they 
see  you  now  with  a  smile  on  your  face,  and 
eyes  bright  to  all  life's  beauties,  because 
there  lives  in  your  memory  still  the  vision 
of  this  lovely  creature  ?  Is  not  the  clerical 
mind  the  last  resting  place  of  ancient  fogs 
and  untinted  clouds — creeds — theologies — 
expositions  ?  Why  dare  you  then,  O 
gentleman  of  the  cloth,  indulge  your  silly 
fancy  on  this  fair  young  woman  ?  Why  ? 
Because  you  dare  to  be  a  man,  Martin 
Bosworth  !  You  dare  to  be  a  man  !  And 
the  cleric  must  be  not  less,  but  more  a  man 
because  a  cleric. 

After  climbing  a  long  hill  which  stood 
thick  with  blackberry  briars  and  sumack 
bushes,  Martin  sat  down  for  a  moment  to 
rest,  and  there  inquired  of  himself  what  it 
all  meant. 
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Why  had  Evelyn  appeared  so  strangely 
attractive  this  morning?  He  had  known 
her  long.  Five  years  had  passed  since  first 
he  saw  her  in  the  dugout,  and  not  until 
this  morning  had  he  realised  how  attractive 
she  was.  What  change  had  come  over 
her  ? 

"  Evelyn  is  now  a  young  woman,  that  is 
it !  No  longer  a  girl  with  braided  hair  and 
short  dresses !  And  not  only  the  flight  of 
years  but  experience  as  well  has  wrought 
the  change  in  her;  her  father's  death  has 
imparted  that  womanly  quietness  and  re- 
serve so  marked  of  late.  Evelyn  the  girl 
has  gone ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  must  love 
Evelyn  the  young  woman,  or  lose  her  love 
altogether ! 

"  O  God  !  is  this  what  it  all  means  ?  " 

The  world,  so  bright  in  the  morning, 
seemed  to  cloud  before  him,  for  his  mind 
went  back  to  the  day  in  the  Synod  hall 
when  the  call  to  this  work  had  come  and 
he  had  faced  the  question  of  marriage  and 
home  on  a  missionary's  stipend,  and  there 
resolved  to  have  no  home,  that  he  might 
carry  the  Church  and  her  message  to  the 
rough  settlers   among   the   Gatineau  hills. 
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True,  he  had  loved  the  girl  in  her  teens; 
who  could  help  it  ?  Who  would  blame  him 
for  it  ?  The  resolve  not  to  marry  stood 
not  in  the  way  of  this  love,  for  such  love  led 
no  whither ;  but  the  girl  could  be  loved  no 
longer ;  there  stood  the  woman,  looking 
into  the  heart  of  the  morning  glory,  and 
there  too  stood  the  resolve,  for  the  first 
time,  as  a  barrier  between  them. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  at  the  moment 
that  God  often  gives  men  back  again  the 
very  thing  they  have  in  heart  sacrificed 
for  His  cause  ;  and  so  there  in  the  forest — 
alone — the  storm  began  and  raged  until  it 
rent  the  soul  of  Martin  Bosworth,  and 
passed. 

He  rose  from  where  he  was  sitting, 
stamped  about,  sat  down,  got  up  once 
more,  his  face  was  awry,  his  hands  wring- 
ing, as  he  asked  himself :  "  What  can  this 
mean  ?  "  And  gave  answer  :  "  It  means 
I  have  gone  crazy,  that  is  what  it  means. 
I,  who  was  never  to  love  womankind  save 
as  a  son  loves  a  mother,  or  brother  a 
sister ;  I  am  in  love,  desperately  in  love 
with  that  girl,  grown  woman  in  a  night. 

"  All  these  years  I  have  seen  womenkind 
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through  the  bars  of  my  resolve ;  are  those 
bars  of  iron  to  go  down  like  tinder  before 
this  child  of  the  forest  and  of  yesterday, 
whom  I  never  thought  of  loving  save  as 
child  ? 

"  True,  the  resolution  was  made  only  to 
myself,  but  I  have  told  my  friends,  and 
what  will  they  say?  *0h,  Martin,  Martin 
the  strong  is  weak  like  the  rest  of  us.' 
They  shall  never  say  it,  never!"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  I'll  leave  the  parish  first !  " 

"  But  why  fear  the  laugh  of  your  friends, 
Martin  ?  "  asked  a  voice.  "  They  have 
given  you  the  laugh  before,  even  when  you 
decided  to  become  a  preacher,  and  again 
when  you  came  to  this  backwoods.  They 
did  not  understand  you  then,  and  now  you 
must  leave  them  out  of  account  in  this 
matter.  It  is  yourself  you  must  settle  it 
with,  Martin  Bosworth,  settle  this  question  : 
Can  Martin  Bosworth  be  Martin  Bos- 
worth to  Martin  Bosworth,  and  love  and 
marry  after  saying  he  would  never  do  so  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  seek  her  love,  I  do  not  know 
that  she  loves  me  or  ever  will,  but  I  do 
know  that  my  soul  has  fused  itself  in  hers 
this  very  day,  and  never  till  this  day.     O 
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God,  is  it  Thy  doing?  Am  I  to  love 
Evelyn  Hanley  and  be  humbled  before 
myself,  who  thought  myself  so  resolute  ? 
True,  I  did  not  know  love  like  this  when  I 
made  up  my  mind,  and  life  would  be  such 
a  heaven  with  Evelyn  that  I  dare  not 
think  of  it  lest  I  desire  it  against  Thy  will, 
O  God." 

Here  there  was  a  pause  in  his  talking 
aloud,  and  he  repeated  the  expression : 
"  Against  Thy  will,  O  God.  Love  against 
the  will  of  God  ?  Be  supremely  happy 
against  the  will  of  God  ?  But  what  is  the 
will  of  God  save  our  happiness,  our 
peace  ? 

"  He  made  her  so  fair — fair  at  least  to 
me,  and  I  did  not  see  it  till  this  morning. 
Oh,  I  wonder,"  and  he  started  up,  "  could  it 
be  the  will  of  heaven  that  I  should  love  her 
and  she  me,  that  my  resolution  was  my 
own  willing,  not  His  ?  Is  this  the  way 
out  ?  Surely  it  is,  and  it  is  God's  way." 
And  lifting  his  hands  toward  heaven  in  an 
attitude  of  supplication,  he  exclaimed,  "O 
God,  what  shall  I  do,  or  say,  or  be,  that  will 
sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  for  Thy 
goodness  ? " 
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And  there  by  the  roadside,  high  on  the 
mountain's  brow,  overlooking  range  after 
range  of  hills  all  green  with  the  manifold 
tints  of  June,  glinting  in  the  sunshine, 
alive  with  the  noiseless  flight  of  birds  and 
joyous  with  their  happy  song, — there  came 
on  Martin's  soul  a  calm,  a  peace,  a  joy  like 
the  delicate  breathing  of  the  spirit  world, 
the  gift  of  Infinite  Omnipotence. 

It  was  love's  way  out  and  God's. 
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CHAPTER     XXIII 

THE  CALL  OF  A  LONELY  STREAM 

IT  was  named  *  Pickanock,'  and  flowed 
down  a  broad,  sweeping  valley  which 
lay  from  west  to  east  across  the 
Balm-of-Gilead  country — a  region  largely 
mountainous,  but  having  every  hillside  and 
hollow  richly  treed  with  maples,  beeches, 
and  hemlock,  and  among  them  giant  white 
pines  scattered  carelessly. 

It  was  a  lonely  stream,  in  the  sense  that 
there  were  few  dwellers  along  its  banks, 
save  far  up  its  course,  and  low  down  where 
its  waters  spread  out  and  gurgled  round 
great  boulders  into  the  Gatineau. 

In  summer  it  was  the  undisturbed  haunt 
of  the  wild  creatures.  Bruin  lurked  about 
its  edges ;  the  red-deer  and  the  moose 
stood  sides  deep  in  its  waters  to  get  respite 
from     heat     and    flies ;     the    black    duck 
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hatched  her  brood  on  its  little  islands  and 
taught  them  swimming  and  diving  among 
its  rushes  ;  fishes  slapped  at  the  flies  on  its 
surface ;  song  birds  in  solo  and  chorus 
made  merry  festival  among  its  overhanging 
tree  tops ;  and  its  rapids  dashed  their 
spray  into  the  sunshine  and  murmured 
away  by  day  and  by  night  as  sweetly  as 
though  all  the  world  were  bending  its  ears 
to  listen.  And  so  it  was  indeed  a  lonely 
stream,  in  summer — that  is  if  the  absence 
of  man  creates  loneliness ;  for  he  was 
seldom  seen  in  that  region  save  when  old 
Frank  Levine,  the  half-breed,  glided  down 
in  his  birch  canoe  on  some  errand  for  the 
lumber  firm. 

In  winter  the  valleys  and  hillsides  about 
the  Pickanock  rang  with  the  sound  of  axes 
and  saws,  and  the  shouts  of  ox-teamsters, 
for  the  lumber  kings  sent  thither  their  men 
to  hew  goodly  timbers,  as  did  Solomon  of 
old  to  the  mountains  of  Lebanon. 

And  in  the  spring-time,  when  the  pine 
logs  with  crumpled  bark — dark  and  red — 
and  streaming  gum  ends  lay  in  piles  along 
its  banks,  and  great  square  timbers  yellow- 
ing in  the  sunshine  were  strewn  about  on 
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the  surface  of  its  snowy  and  watery  ice, 
the  loneliness  was  again  invaded.  This 
time  it  was  by  the  river  '  boss  '  and  his 
'  gang  '  who  came  with  their  cant-dogs  and 
pike-poles  and  cork-shoes,  to  roll  in  the 
saw  logs  and  float  them  down  through 
widening  lakes,  quick  flowing  narrows,  and 
foaming  rapids,  to  the  markets  of  the 
world — the  great  soft  silence  falling  again 
bit  by  bit  on  the  country  behind  them  as 
they  went  away. 

Martin  often  talked  of  the  Pickanock 
with  the  woodsmen  ;  and  from  the  'drivers* 
he  learnt  its  rapids  by  name  and  its 
stretches  of  quiet  water.  Ever  he  carried 
the  picture  of  it  in  his  fancy,  and  a  cease- 
less longing  in  his  heart  to  visit  its  lonely 
shores  ;  to  feel  the  prow  of  his  birch  canoe 
pressing  softly  through  its  waters  in  launch- 
ing ;  to  dip  the  pliant  paddle  and  hear  its 
*  whoit,  whoit,'  as  stroke  followed  stroke ; 
to  glide  in  perfect  silence  on  its  bosom  ; 
and  to  race,  at  least,  its  smaller  rapids. 

But  a  strange  fate  seemed  ever  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  Martin's  realising  his  dream, 

"  ril  die  with  this  longing  still  only  a 
longing,  Ben,  old  boy,"  said  he  one  day. 
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as  he  rode  quietly  over  the  plains  on  his 
faithful  old  saddle  beast ;  faithful  old 
companion,  one  might  almost  say,  for  they 
had  been  so  long  together  that  Martin  had 
grown  accustomed  to  addressing  his  horse 
in  conversation. 

"  Well,  never  mind,  Ben,"  he  went  on, 
**  we  are  not  quite  masters  of  our  own 
destinies  either,  we  men  ;  we  too  have  the 
bit  and  bridle  on  us,  old  chap  !  "  Then 
giving  him  a  touch  with  his  switch,  he  went 
off  at  a  gallop  and  was  soon  dismounting  at 
the  parsonage  gate. 

It  was  now  near  the  end  of  August,  the 
day  was  hot  and  dusty,  and  the  dry  harvest 
weather  had  robbed  the  trees  of  their 
verdure  and  cast  over  them  the  first  faint 
signs  of  approaching  autumn. 

Ben  having  been  handed  over  to  the 
care  of  Jeff,  the  man-servant,  Martin 
entered  the  parsonage,  glanced  at  the  mail 
matter  which  had  come  in  during  his 
absence,  then  making  himself  a  cup  of  tea, 
sat  down  and  began  opening  his  letters, 
sipping  his  tea  meanwhile. 

After  this  he  looked  carelessly  through 
the  pile  of  papers,  but  soon  threw  them 
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aside,  being  a  little  too  weary,  as  a  result  of 
his  long  ride,  to  enjoy  them. 

His  eye  fell  upon  the  window,  which  was 
open,  and  through  it,  upon  the  still  trees — 
dull  green  and  yellow  in  the  fading  light. 
The  scene  suggested  forcibly  the  on- 
coming of  autumn ;  the  longing  for  the 
woods  came  over  him  again,  and  the 
haunting  hope  of  looking  yet  upon  the 
lonely  Pickanock  returned  to  the  bosom, 
from  which  it  had  fled  away,  as  a  bird 
might  to  its  deserted  nest. 

That  moment  a  knock  at  the  door 
announced  the  presence  of  Jeff. 

"  Supper,  sir ! "  said  he  in  a  husky 
voice. 

Martin  started  up  and,  finding  himself  in 
one  of  his  brightest  moods,  thanked  Jeff 
profusely,  and  was  ready  to  inquire  into  all 
that  had  occurred  in  the  little  community 
since  his  departure  a  week  before. 

On  reaching  the  dining-room,  where  a 
white  cloth,  folded  twice,  was  spread  over 
one  end  of  the  table  and  supper  laid  ready, 
he  plied  his  questions  : 

"  Well,  Jeff,  what's  happened  since  j 
have  been  away — anything  new  ?  " 

s 
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"  No,  not  much,  sir — tin  pedlar  called 
yesterday;  got  a  new  milk  pail  from  him, 
other  un's  an  *ole  in  it." 

"  Well,  that's  all  right,  Jeff.  Anything 
else  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  not  as  is  worth  the  tellin' — 
Mr.  McCosh  says  he's  agoing  to  give 
us  some  oats  for  Ben  soon's  he's  done 
threshing." 

"  Good  fellow,  Mr.  McCosh,"  said  Martin. 
"  Did  you  thank  him,  Jeff  ?  " 

"  I  did,  sir,  for  I'll  be  glad  to  get  'em  for 
Ben  ?  " 

"  Any  other  news,  Jeff?  " 

"  No,  nothing  much.  Oh  yes  !  The 
new  doctor's  come ;  just  the  day  you  went 
away,  sir — been  here  a  week  now,  sir.  Nice 
young  fellow.  He's  living  near  the  post 
office,  with  the  Fullers." 

This  last  announcement  Jeff  made 
excitedly,  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
seemed  to  demand,  giving  Martin  no  time 
to  speak  till  it  was  finished. 

"Ah!  I  am  very  glad  of  that,  Jeff;  I 
am  very  glad." 

During  this  dialogue  Jeff  had  been 
standing  with  one  hand  on  the  latch  of  the 
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kitchen  door,  ready  to  leave  the  dining-room 
at  any  moment  when  his  young  master's  con- 
versation should  indicate  that  his  presence 
was  no  longer  desired.  There  was  a  pause 
now  in  Martin's  questioning.  Jeff  knew  its 
significance  and  went  out,  leaving  the 
clergyman  to  enjoy  his  supper  and  his 
thoughts  in  loneliness. 

"  I  must  call  on  him  this  evening," 
thought  Martin  to  himself.  "  I  wonder  if 
he  could  be  a  McGill  man  ?  Oh,  he's 
sure  to  be !  I  might  chance  to  know  him. 
Let's  see,  it's  six  years  since  I  played  against 
the  boys  there.  Might  have  met  him  ; 
encountered  a  lot  of  fellows  then." 

Thus  Martin  mused  till  supper  was  over. 
Then,  having  told  Jeff  where  he  was  going, 
he  took  his  walking-stick  from  behind  the 
front  door  and  set  off  in  the  fading  light 
for  the  post  office,  to  chat  with  the  neigh- 
bours till  the  arrival  of  the  stage  coach 
with  the  evening  mail. 

About  the  front  of  the  little  red  store 
in  which  the  post  office  was  kept  there 
was  a  goodly  collection  of  persons — some 
sitting  on  the  platform,  others  standing 
with    their    backs     against    the    wall — all 
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chatting  freely  of  the   harvest   and   other 
matters  of  interest. 

Here  a  horse  with  a  blanket  and  surcingle 
for  saddle  was  tied  to  a  picket  of  the 
fence;  and  there,  half  asleep,  bony  and 
lanky,  fitted  out  in  plough  harness,  stood 
another  in  the  home-made  shafts  of  a 
buckboard. 

There  was  not  much  going  on  in  the 
shop,  so  the  tall  and  portly  postmaster,  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  and  holding  an  unlighted 
cigar  in  his  teeth,  as  was  ever  his  custom, 
paced  up  and  down  the  platform,  chatting 
now  with  one  and  now  with  another. 

The  road  passed  in  front  of  the  store  and 
beyond  it  flowed  the  Gatineau,  in  colour 
like  polished  steel  under  the  falling  dusk. 

Martin  had  scarcely  more  than  saluted 
the  company  and  seated  himself  among 
them  when  up  the  road,  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
drove  the  rattling  mail  stage,  loaded  down 
with  shanty  men,  the  vanguard  of  an  army 
of  woodsmen  on  their  way  to  the  camps. 

Darkness  was  coming  on,  and  the  broad- 
wick  oil-lamps  lighted  up  the  little  store, 
now  thronged  with  mail  seekers  and  the 
noisy,  jolly  lumbermen. 
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After  chatting  till  the  mail  was  sorted, 
Martin  went  forward  and  received  his 
letters  through  the  little  wicket,  and  was 
turning,  cane  under  arm,  to  leave  the 
place  when  in  stepped  a  young  man  who 
could  be  none  other  than  the  new  doctor. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  that  he  was  a 
man  of  massive  build,  with  a  big  head, 
grey  sparkling  eyes,  and  heavy  shoulders. 
He  had  a  moustache,  sandy  in  colour 
and  stiff,  but  slightly  curled.  His  face 
was  rather  broad,  but  wore  a  half  smile. 

"  Why,  Riley  !  is  this  you  ?  " 

"  If  I  know  myself,  Bosworth.  I  heard 
you  were  here,  old  chap." 

"  Well,  I  say!"  said  the  minister.  '*This 
is  capital !  Get  your  mail,  Riley,  and  we'll 
have  a  chat." 

The  doctor  stepped  up  to  the  wicket 
while  Martin  chatted  with  the  neighbours 
standing  about,  and  commented  favourably, 
in  a  low  voice,  on  his  old  friend. 

When  Riley  turned  away  after  receiving 
his  mail,  Martin  called  out : 

"  The  new  doctor,  boys !  Give  him  the 
welcome  you  gave  me  and  he'll  not  be 
sorry  he  came." 
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All  hats  were  lifted,  and  one  of  the 
company  shouted  : 

"  He'll  git  your  wilcom,  sur,  if  he  desarves 
it  as  you  hev." 

A  great  outburst  of  laughter  and  hand- 
clapping  followed  this  remark,  showing 
how  general  was  the  sentiment  which 
prompted  it. 

"  Thank  you  !  "  said  Martin,  smiling,  and 
touching  his  broad-brimmed  hat  he  went 
out  with  the  doctor  into  the  darkness. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV 

"  BEYOND    HIS    DREAMS  " 

IT  is  Monday  morning,  September 
18 — .  Martin  Bosworth's  saddle 
beast,  Ben,  is  devouring  his  oats  in 
Harry  Hanley's  log  stable  by  the  road- 
side ;  Martin  himself,  in  the  little  spare 
room  of  Harry's  new  house,  is  putting  on 
a  much  worn  suit  of  black,  once  his  very 
best,  but  now  only  fit  for  tramping  woods, 
or  paddling  streams  in  his  little  birch  canoe  ; 
Eleanor,  Harry's  wife,  is  setting  the  table 
in  the  dining-room  for  the  minister's  break- 
fast, with  her  best  white  cloth  and  choicest 
dishes  ;  Harry,  with  downcast  face,  comes 
in  from  driving  up  the  cows  in  the  bright 
but  chilly  morning  air, 

"  Worse  luck ! "  said  he  to  his  wife. 
"  His  reverence  will  be  disappointed  again. 
Botheration  !     Botheration  !  " 
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"  Why,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  "  inquired 
Eleanor. 

"Young  Fuller  has  just  come  up  with  a 
message  from  the  doctor,  saying  that  he 
can't  come  to-day ;  a  bad  case  up  the  river, 
somewhere.     Worse  luck !  " 

"Well,  well!"  said  Eleanor  softly, 
"  it  is  too  bad  altogether ;  but  don't  tell 
the  poor  man  till  he  gets  his  breakfast, 
anyhow." 

"  By  the  great  St.  Patrick,  I'll  tell  him 
right  off ;  the  sooner  he  knows  his  luck  the 
better." 

While  Harry  was  thus  expressing  himself, 
his  sister  Evelyn,  who  was  on  a  visit  to 
Harry's  home  at  the  time,  made  her  morn- 
ing appearance,  coming  to  the  kitchen  to 
help  with  the  breakfast. 

"  Say,  Ev,"  said  Harry,  starting  up  as 
he  saw  her  coming,  "  parson's  on  the 
rocks  again  ;  doctor  can't  come." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  inquired  Evelyn,  trying 
to  conceal  her  intense  disappointment. 

"  It  is,"  said  Harry,  "  as  true  as  the  Book 
of  Moses,  and  I  must  tell  him  right  off." 

"  No,  Harry ! "  interrupted  his  wife. 
"  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry ;  you  are  always 
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for  doing  things  in  a  hurry.  Let  us  talk 
it  over  awhile." 

"All  right,  Nell,  old  girl.  What  have 
you  to  say  ?  " 

"  I  say  this — go  yourself,  Harry  ;  take  the 
man  yourself." 

"  Me  go  for  two  days,  and  the  murphies 
to  be  dug  and  that  corn  to  be  cut  ?  " 

**  But  you  were  going  for  one  day, 
Harry.  Give  him  one  day  ;  better  one  than 
none  at  all." 

"  By  the  great  St.  Patrick  !  I'll  tell  you, 
Nell,"  said  he  as  he  sprang  up  to  where 
she  was  working  by  the  cook-stove,  "  I'll 
tell  you,  Nell ;  come  yourself  too,  and 
Evelyn." 

"  No,  you  don't  want  us  with  you ;  and, 
anyhow,  I'm  too  busy." 

"  Good  girl,  Nell,  by  Jove  !  I'll  go  if 
you  do.    It's  a  bargain,  eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  let's  see  what  Mr.  Bosworth  has 
to  say,"  said  Eleanor,  "  perhaps  he  doesn't 
want  women  with  him." 

"  Well,  I  want  you,  Nell,  and,  by  Jove  !  " 
whispering  towards  Evelyn,  "  I'm  a  nigger 
if  the  parson  wouldn't  like  to  see  Evelyn 
along.     Ho,  ho  !  "     Then,  lifting  his  hand 
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and  extending  it  towards  her  as  he  hurried 
off,  he  said :  '*  Nothing  less  than  a  parson 
for  you,  Ev." 

"  Oh,  you  silly !  "  said  Evelyn,  blushing 
nevertheless  at  Harry's  pointed  remark. 

With  a  jump  and  a  laugh,  expressive  of 
his  jocular  mood,  Harry  left  the  women  in 
the  kitchen,  and  dashed  upstairs  to  tell  his 
tale  to  the  minister. 

He  knocked  at  the  door  gently;  it  was 
opened  at  once.  Martin's  face  was  beaming 
out  his  happy  spirits ;  he  thrust  out  his 
hand,  grasped  Harry's  firmly  and  shook  it. 

"  Good  morning,  Harry  my  boy.  This  is 
the  day  at  last." 

"Well,"  said  Harry,  uttering  his  words 
rather  slowly,  '*  I'm  not  so  sure ;  many  a 
slip,  you  know,  Mr.  Bosworth." 

The  minister's  face  lost  its  radiance, 
only  the  form  of  a  smile  remaining. 
"What!  Nothing's  the  matter  now,  surely? 
Can't  you  go  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  can  go,"  said  Harry,  "  but 
the  doctor  can't  come,"  and  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  he  pulled  out  a  note, 
saying:  "Here's  a  note  from  him,  just 
brought  in  by  young  Fuller." 
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''  Well,  well,  well !  my  luck  for  ever !  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Bosworth,  as  he  tore  open 
the  letter  and  read  it.     It  ran  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Bosworth, 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry  to  disappoint 
you ;  I  know  what  it  means  to  you  after 
all  you  told  me  of  your  desire  to  see  the 
Pickanock,  but  there  is  a  serious  case  up 
the  river  and  I  must  go  at  once.  Forgive 
me.     I'll  explain  when  I  see  you. 

"  Yours, 

"S.  R." 

"  Good  chap,  by  Jove  !  old  Riley  ;  never 
would  neglect  his  duty.  All  right,  Harry 
my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Bosworth  brightening 
up,  '*  I'll  be  down  in  a  few  moments  and 
we'll  talk  the  matter  all  over." 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  if  it  is  any 
good  to  you  I'll  take  you  in.  The  canoe 
is  there  and  I  must  bring  it  back,  anyhow  ; 
I  have  persuaded  my  wife  and  sister  to 
take  the  trip  with  us,  if  you  like.  Now 
everything  is  ready,  but  just  as  you  say, 
Mr.  Bosworth  ;  all  the  same  to  Harry." 

"Bully  man!     Harry  my  boy!  Capital!" 
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exclaimed  the  minister,  slapping  his  hand  on 
to  Harry's  shoulder. 

Martin  was  enthusiastic  when  he  came 
down  to  breakfast,  and  expressed  himself 
in  a  profusion  of  thanks  to  Harry  for  his 
suggestion,  to  Mrs.  Harry  and  Evelyn  for 
their  sympathy  with  him  in  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  for  having  consented  to  accom- 
pany them. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,  Mr.  Bosworth,"  said 
Eleanor ;  "  we  are  glad  to  get  the  chance 
to  see  Balm-of-Gilead  and  the  Pickanock," 
and,  placing  his  breakfast  of  eggs,  buttered 
toast  and  green  tea  on  the  table,  with  a 
glass  of  rich  milk,  added  the  wish  that  he 
might  be  able  to  make  out  a  breakfast,  and 
retired  to  get  ready  for  the  day's  journey. 

While  the  minister  was  breakfasting  and 
the  ladies  making  themselves  ready,  Harry 
had  pulled  the  heavy  wagon  from  under 
the  shed  and  put  a  bundle  of  hay  and  a 
sack  of  oats  in  it  for  his  horses.  Having 
arranged  the  seats  as  carefully  as  might  be 
on  so  rough  a  vehicle,  he  was  hitching  up 
the  horses  when  Mr.  Bosworth  and  the 
ladies  appeared,  all  in  readiness  for  the 
jolly  ride,  and  happy  at  the  prospect  of  it. 
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Harry  was  very  proud  of  his  grey  horses, 
and  equally  fond  of  showing  what  they 
could  do.  He  boasted,  not  without  some 
reason,  that  they  could  trot  ''  anything  "  on 
the  creek ;  and  many  a  time  that  day  he 
demonstrated  to  the  company's  satisfaction 
their  powers  of  speeding,  particularly  over 
rough  roads.  "  No  trail  that  ever  was 
travelled  was  too  rough  for  Harry's  greys 
to  trot  over,"  he  asserted,  and  he  smiled  with 
cruel  delight  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  his  wife 
and  sister  as  he  tore  down  one  hill  at 
breakneck  speed  and  up  the  next  at  full 
gallop.  Once  when  they  came  to  a  halt, 
and  the  horses  were  walking  quietly  over 
a  piece  of  smooth  road,  Harry  ventured 
to  remark  : 

"Well,  Mr.  Bosworth,"  turning  towards 
the  minister,  *'  we  are  going  to  the  Picka- 
nock  after  all,  I  guess." 

"  Going  to  the  Pickanock  !  Humph  ! 
Going  to  Paradise,  I  think,  if  you  keep  on 
at  this  game  of  yours."  Laughter  followed 
for  a  moment,  after  which  Harry  observed : 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,  Mr.  Bosworth ;  I  never 
killed  any  one  yet." 

The  ladies,  knowing   him  of   old,   were 
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well  aware  that  to  say  nothing  about  his 
wild  driving  was  the  best  way,  in  fact  the 
only  way  of  getting  him  to  desist,  and  so 
they  remained  silent. 

Two  hours  or  more  were  spent  over  the 
rough  and  joyous  ride,  then  climbing  up  a 
long  hill  their  way  led  on  through  a  dense 
forest  of  maple  and  beech  and  pine,  till  it 
came  out  into  a  little  settlement  overlooking 
the  great  valley  of  the  Pickanock. 

"  Down  there,"  said  Mr.  Bosworth, 
pointing  towards  it,  "  lost  in  that  sea  of 
green  and  gold  with  the  cloud  shadows 
passing  over  it,  flows  the  river  that  has 
haunted  my  dreams  for  many  a  day.  Strange 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  reach  it  till 
now." 

This  was  an  unusually  free  and  graphic 
speech  for  Mr.  Bosworth,  and  must  be  taken 
to  indicate  that  he  had  already  come  to 
look  upon  this  day  and  that  stream  as 
likely  to  be  for  ever  associated,  in  after 
years,  with  the  sweet  memory  of  Evelyn 
Hanley. 

An  hour's  jolting,  stopping,  starting, 
bumping  against  trees,  climbing  hills  and 
plunging  through  boggy  ground,  and  Harry 
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drew  up  his  horses  beyond  a  little  patch  of 
red  briars  at  the  top  of  a  hill  where  the 
trees  had  been  cleared  away  ;  and  there, 
below  them,  lay  the  silver  stream  of  the 
Pickanock. 

Harry  unhitched  the  team  from  the 
wagon  and  made  them  fast  to  two  trees,  re- 
moving their  bridles  and  giving  them  their 
hay.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bosworth  kindled  a 
fire,  and  filling  the  little  tin  pail  with  water 
from  the  river,  began  boiling  it  for  tea. 

A  year  had  gone  slowly  by  since  Evelyn's 
love  had  mastered  him,  yet  he  spoke  not  a 
word  about  it  to  her,  nor  hinted  it  to  any 
one  else.  True,  desire  surged  within  him 
many  a  time  to  fly  to  her  and  tell  her  and 
have  it  out  and  done  with  ;  but  no,  Martin 
was  not  of  this  type  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
set  his  jaws  together  one  day  as  he  paced 
his  study,  thinking  of  it. 

"  I  will  not  be  swept  off  my  feet  by  this 
tide,  I  will  stand  against  it  for  a  twelve- 
month, seeing  little  of  her,  and  talking  not 
at  all  with  her.  I  shall  go  to  Montreal  and 
stay  there  a  month,  and  if  I  cannot  get 
back  to  myself  I  shall  tell  Evelyn  at  the 
end  of  the  year." 
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These  resolutions  Martin  had  been  able 
to  carry  out ;  he  was  strangely  absent  from 
the  Hanley  home  on  the  Danford,  seldom 
saw  Evelyn  save  at  the  Sunday  services, 
and  was  reserved  beyond  the  ordinary  when 
they  chanced  to  meet.  And  now  the  year 
had  well-nigh  run  its  course. 

As  he  held  the  pail  over  the  fire  for 
boiling  he  thought  to  himself:  "  It  is  no 
doing  of  mine  that  she  is  with  me  to-day. 
Can  it  be  that  God  has  treasured  up 
against  this  hour  all  His  mercies  ?  Am  I 
not  only  to  rest  my  eyes  on  the  eluding 
Pickanock,  but  am  I  also  to  know,  ere  the 
sun  goes  down,  that  Evelyn  Hanley  loves 
me,  or  does  disappointment  await  me  in 
this  as  it  has  so  often  crossed  my  path  con- 
cerning the  river  itself?  If  so,  woe  the 
day  this  journey  was  begun  !  " 

"  To-day  he  would  cross  swords  with 
fate  as  never  before  in  his  life.  Would  he 
win  out  ?  "  That  was  the  question  which 
now  absorbed  him. 

And  so  it  happened  that  Martin's  dream 
of  the  Pickanock  brightened  into  an 
entrancing  vision,  in  which  he  beheld 
Evelyn  in  the  canoe  with  him,  and  then  by 
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his  side  as  his  promised  wife,  alone  in  those 
beautiful  silences,  away  from  all  the  world. 

At  the  lunch  hour  one  subject  had  to  be 
decided :  "  Who  will  go  in  the  canoe  and 
who  will  fish  from  the  bank  ?  "  And 
Martin  proposed  it  towards  the  end  of  the 
meal. 

"  Now,  Harry  my  boy,  you'll  go  canoeing, 
won't  you,  and  take  the  ladies  ?  I  shall 
try  for  bass  in  the  rapids,  there." 

"  You'll  not  make  fish  bait  of  me,  Mr. 
Bosworth,  ho,  ho !  "  And  turning  toward 
his  wife  he  jokingly  remarked  :  "  I  simply 
couldn't  go  without  Nell,  and  Nell  wouldn't 
go  in  that  canoe  for  all  next  winter's  cut. 
But  to  be  serious,  Mr.  Bosworth,  at  least  as 
serious  as  I  can  be,  my  wife  never  was  in  a 
canoe  in  her  life ;  and  as  for  me,  I  had 
rather  be  steering  those  nags  of  mine  down 
a  mountain  side  than  that  bark  of  yours  on 
the  Pickanock." 

Martin  saw  that  the  drift  of  Harry's 
speech  was  settling  matters  for  him  and 
Evelyn,  and  to  himself  he  wondered  :  '*  Is 
it  luck,  or  fate,  or  Providence,  or  what,  that 
Evelyn  and  I  are  to  go  alone  in  the  canoe  ?  " 

"  Well,  Miss  Hanley,  can  I  tempt  you  to 
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risk  your  life  for  the  sake  of  a  paddle  on 
the  Pickanock  ?  "  says  Martin,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  risk  for  me  in  a  canoe, 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Bosworth  ;  I  have  paddled 
it  on  the  Danford,  and  I  suppose  I  can 
paddle  it  on  the  Pickanock." 

"  Well,  then,  we  must  go  without  delay ;  " 
and  springing  up  from  his  place  by  the 
camp  fire,  and  taking  his  watch  from  his 
pocket,  he  said  to  Harry :  "  What  time 
are  we  to  be  back  ?  " 

"  Four  o'clock  sharp ;  not  a  minute 
later,"  was  the  reply. 

"  All  right,  Harry  my  boy,  that  gives  us 
just  four  hours'  paddling,  and  one  for  tea 
when  we  return.  Good !  Well,  come 
along  Miss  Hanley."  And  descending 
the  gravelly  path  to  the  water's  edge  they 
launched  and,  while  Eleanor  waved  to 
them  from  the  bank  above,  were  off — 
through  reeds  and  grasses  and  ripples  on  a 
sunny  morning  on  the  Pickanock. 

Evelyn  let  out  the  troll  while  Martin 
paddled,  his  muscles  thrilling  at  every 
stroke  as,  for  a  time,  he  drove  the  canoe  up 
the  current  with  great  rapidity,  and  then 
slowed  down  for  fishing. 
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"  Well,  this  is  beyond  my  dreams  !  *' 
said  he.  "  Heaven  be  thanked !  I  have 
lived  to  see  it  after  all ;  it  is  wonderful !  " 

"  You  seem  surprised,  Mr.  Bosworth, 
that  Heaven  should  bless  people.  What 
are  we  to  look  for  from  Heaven  if  not  for 
blessings  ?  " 

*'  Good  !  There  is  a  pull  !  Steady  ! 
It  is  a  bass  ;  see  it  leap  above  the  water. 
Oh,  it  is  a  good  one !  " 

Thus  on  up  the  gleaming  stream  they 
moved  with  steady  stroke  and  smiling 
faces,  talking,  trolling,  catching,  till  the 
sun  passed  the  meridian  and  began  falling 
away  to  the  westward. 

After  a  time  a  little  rapid  came  in  view, 
leaping  and  foaming  through  a  narrow 
passage  between  tall  trees. 

"  Here  we  must  halt.  Miss  Hanley," 
said  Martin  ;  '*  our  time  will  not  allow  us 
to  go  farther  with  the  canoe.  Would  you 
like  to  try  for  bass  in  the  rapids  ? — a  good 
place,  they  say — and  then  we  might  walk 
along  the  stones  to  see  what  the  river  is 
like  above,  if  you  care  to." 

And  so  they  went  fishing  from  boulder 
to  boulder,  and  stranded  log  to  stranded 
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log,  till  the  rough  waters  were  passed  and 
the  river  widened  out  again  into  a  lakelet, 
which  bent  to  the  right  round  a  point  and 
was  lost  in  the  forest. 

Where  the  rapids  ceased  their  leaping 
the  ledge  of  boulders  narrowed  and  died 
away  against  a  steep  bank  with  a  fringe  of 
marsh  grass  along  its  brow,  and  spreading 
back  a  distance  under  great  elms.  Martin 
sprang  up  the  bank,  and  turning  about 
gave  his  hand  to  Evelyn  to  assist  her  in 
climbing. 

They  went  on  together  over  a  disused 
pathway  of  the  rivermen,  till  the  forest 
thinned  out  before  their  eyes,  and  the 
light  and  the  sky  came  through,  and 
the  river  flowed  again  below  the  bank 
at  their  feet — a  glassy,  quiet  tide  from  out 
a  narrow  lake  which  sparkled  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

There  they  stood  a  moment  wrapped  in 
sweet  silence,  then  Martin  laid  his  right 
hand  lightly  on  Evelyn's  shoulder. 

Somewhat  startled  at  the  liberty,  she  lifted 
her  great  eyes  in  wonderment,  and  his  met 
them  strongly.  There  was  something  in 
his  look  she  had  never  seen  there  before ; 
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what  it  was  she  was  not  left  long  to  fancy, 
for  Martin  spoke,  as  everything  in  himself, 
in  the  world  about  and  in  heaven  above 
impelled  him  to  in  that  moment : 

**  Evelyn,  I  have  long  wanted  to  tell  you 
a  secret  of  mine  ;  let  me  speak  it  here  in 
this  deep  loneliness  by  the  Pickanock,  where 
no  ears  will  ever  hear  it  but  yours." 

"  Dear  child !  You  are  younger  than  I 
am — ten  years  younger  ;  to  me  you  were  but 
a  little  girl — scarcely  more  than  a  sweet, 
childish  girl  in  her  teens,  till  the  great 
sadness  came  into  your  life,  now  over  two 
years  ago,  and  you  seemed  to  become  a 
young  woman  all  at  once,  and  I  found  that 
I  loved  you  and  my  soul  has  lived  in  yours 
ever  since." 

Evelyn  said  not  a  word,  only  as  she 
turned  away  her  face,  two  tears  started  and 
hurried  down  her  cheeks.  Martin's  arm 
passed  round  her  shoulders  and  she  buried 
her  face  in  his  bosom,  where  he  held  her 
fast  in  the  embrace  of  true  love ;  his,  his 
alone,  and  for  ever,  his  ! 

"  Can  you  trust  me,  Evelyn,  with  the 
jewel  of  your  love  ?  "  he  whispered. 

The   listening  woods   heard   no  answer, 
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nor  did  the  water  nymphs  see  it  pass,  only 
love's  ear  caught  love's  sweet  intimation. 

Glide,  glide  on  and  sing  alluring  river! 
eddying  along  the  shores,  laughing  over  the 
stones,  stealing  softly  through  the  grasses, 
bear  out  of  the  forest's  lonely  depths  to  all 
the  world  the  story  of  man's  love  and 
woman's  tender  devotion. 
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CHAPTER    XXV 

AT    THE    BEND    OF    THE    RIVER 

ON  a  morning  in  the  merry  month  of 
June  when  the  sun  was  rising,  and 
the  robbins  chirruping,  and  the  air 
had  its  mystic  freshness  and  was  sweet 
with  the  breath  of  growing  things,  Martin 
opened  the  front  door  of  the  parsonage, 
stepped  out  on  the  platform  and  paused 
there  for  a  moment,  looking  about  him. 

"  Paused,"  you  say  ?  Yes,  paused ; 
stood  stock  still,  if  you  prefer  it. 

"  But  why  ?  Was  he  not  in  a  hurry 
to  feed  Ben  for  his  long  gallop  to  the 
Danford  ?  " 

Yes,  quite  so  ;  but  then  it  was  a  habit  of 
Martin's  to  feast  his  soul  on  the  lovely  in 
nature ;  and  nature  casts  her  strongest 
spell  when  in  the  repose  of  morning. 

There  was   another  reason   as  well   for 
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Martin's  inclination  to  muse  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  it  was  his  and  his  young  wife  Evelyn's 
first  June  in  the  parsonage,  and  when  the 
heart  is  happiest  in  its  love  the  eyes  are 
most  open  to  the  beauty  of  the  world  they 
look  upon. 

"  And  this  is  our  home  !  "  said  he,  half 
audibly  ;  "  mine  and  Evelyn's  !  To  have 
a  home  with  Evelyn  in  it  were  enough,  but 
to  have  it  here  at  the  bend  of  the  river  is 
joy  I  never  dreamed  of." 

Looking  westward  from  the  door  where 
Martin  stood,  there  was  a  patch  of  lawn 
having  an  uneven  surface  and  a  wealth  of 
grass  with  dew  drops  hanging  like  pearls  on 
every  blade  ;  and  beyond  the  lawn  a  rough 
hedge,  a  board  fence  and  then  the  high- 
way. A  carriage  track  ran  out  of  the 
parsonage  grounds  on  Martin's  right, 
passed  through  a  pair  of  red  gates  with 
roughly  ornamented  posts,  and  joined  the 
main  road  almost  at  right  angles.  On  the 
south  of  the  lawn  there  was  a  great  rock, 
and  a  bit  of  woods  through  which  the  river 
glinted  in  the  morning  sun. 

There  was  no  stirring  of  the  air  ;    trees 
and    grass    were    motionless     as     though 
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awaiting  the  quiet  suffusion  of  the  sun- 
light. There  were  no  sounds  either,  save 
the  music  of  the  birds  and  the  soft  murmur 
of  the  rapids  behind  the  parsonage. 

After  a  moment  or  two  of  musing  in 
this  manner  on  the  unexpected  happiness 
of  his  circumstances  in  life,  Martin  de- 
scended the  steps  before  him,  turned  to  the 
right,  round  the  corner  of  the  house,  and 
was  going  toward  the  stable  when  his  eye 
caught  sight  of  Jeft's  bent  figure  coming 
out  of  that  building  with  a  pail  in  his 
hand. 

"  Hallo,  Jeff!  you  up  so  early  ?  " 

"  Up  1  Yes,  up  this  hour,  sir,"  he 
replied  in  a  voice  with  a  tone  of  pride  in  it 
at  his  early  rising. 

"  How's  Ben  this  morning,  Jeff?  Fed 
him,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  fed ;  clean  too ;  ought  to  be  left 
in  the  stable  to-day ;  look  like  a  rake 
soon."  So  he  ejaculated  as  he  disap- 
peared through  the  back  door  into  the 
parsonage. 

Jeff  was  an  old  soldier  who  had  done 
duty  in  the  Crimean  War  and  had  come 
to  Canada  at   its   close.     Fortunately  for 
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himself  he  had  taken  employment  in  the 
Bosworth  household  in  Montreal  and, 
being  attached  to  the  younger  son,  Martin, 
gladly  followed  him  to  the  settlements  on 
the  Gatineau.  Jeff  was  in  the  habit  of 
grumbling  inwardly,  and  outwardly  too  at 
times,  at  the  overworked  condition  of  Ben, 
and  his  inability  to  keep  buggy  and 
harness  clean  and  in  good  repair  for  more 
than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 

"  Faithful  old  Jeff,"  said  Martin,  as  he 
walked  on  toward  the  stable.  "  Ben 
would  not  gallop  the  flesh  off  his  bones  if 
Jeff  had  his  way." 

"  Hallo,  Ben  old  boy !  "  he  called  out 
on  entering  the  building.  *'  Oh,  you  are 
cross  are  you,  this  morning  ?  Well,  I 
won't  disturb  you  at  your  oats  ;  "  and, 
whistling  a  pleasant  air  expressive  of  his 
own  feelings,  Martin  turned  away  and 
walked  toward  the  river  bank  where  the 
water  was  racing  in  the  rapids  below,  with 
great  spots  of  white  foam  on  its  surface. 

The  Gatineau  is  narrow  at  this  point, 
for  there  is  an  island  in  the  middle  of  it 
where  evergreens  and  birches  thickly  grow. 

Martin  went  down  the   path   made   for 
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carrying  water  up,  and  seated  himself 
where  the  swift  current  passed  at  his  feet ; 
beyond  it  nestled  the  little,  rocky,  pine-clad 
island.  On  his  left,  above  the  rapids, 
glistened  a  patch  of  tranquil  water ;  and 
a  little  farther  on  lay  a  golden  sand-bar 
by  the  river's  brink.  On  his  right,  below 
the  rapids,  the  river  became  a  wide-circling 
eddy,  and  then  flowed  away  at  a  right 
angle  to  eastward. 

Here  the  minister  remained  for  a  time, 
as  his  custom  was,  to  see,  to  listen,  and 
even  to  talk  aloud ;  for  he  held  that  the 
soul  of  man  may  commune  with  the  soul 
of  nature,  and  so  share  the  peace  of  the 
trees,  the  force  of  the  stream,  the  freedom 
of  the  air,  the  stability  of  the  rock,  the 
light  of  the  morning,  and  the  hope  of 
growing  things. 

"  Like  the  Man  of  Galilee,"  he  would 
say,  "it  is  alone  and  out  of  doors  that  I 
find  God  nearest  to  me ;  and  a  man 
himself  must  be  near  to  God  who  would 
bring  God  near  to  others." 

While  Martin  was  thus  preparing  for 
his  day's  work  in  the  parish,  Evelyn 
rose,  came   downstairs,   entered   the   little 
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drawing-room,  and  pushing  back  the  French 
windows  overlooking  the  lawn,  threw  her 
arms  out  into  the  freshness,  saying  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  girl  in  her  teens : 
"  Enter  morning,  enter  sunlight,  enter 
spring-time,  enter  song  of  birds,  and  odour 
of  fields  and  breath  of  woodlands."  And 
then,  like  a  bird  startled  in  its  singing,  she 
turned  abruptly  and  fled  to  the  kitchen  to 
get  the  breakfast  ready. 

On  entering  it  she  saw  Jeff  standing  by 
a  crackling  fire  in  the  cook-stove,  lifting 
water  from  a  pail  and  pouring  it  into  the 
great  iron  tea-kettle. 

"  Good  morning,  Jeff !  "  said  she. 
"What!     A  fire  so  soon?" 

"  Fire  ?  Yes,  ma'am,  on  this  'arf  hour  ; 
afore  I  went  to  feed  Ben,  ma'am.  And 
'ere's  the  hoat  meal  a-bubblin'  like  the 
rapids,  and  .  .  ."  he  was  about  to  proceed 
with  some  further  remarks  when  Evelyn,  see- 
ing a  number  of  fresh  eggs  stowed  away  in 
Jeffs  old  felt  hat  on  the  table,  exclaimed : 

"Oh,  what  is  this,  Jeff?" 

**  Got  'em  in  the  nettles,  ma'am,  by  the 
barn  there.  Have  one  for  breakfast,  you 
and  the  master  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  indeed  ;  and  you  too,  Jeff." 

"  Got  'em  where  the  old  'en  was 
a-cacklin*  yesterday,"  he  was  going  on  to 
explain,  when  Evelyn,  knowing  Jeff's  ability 
in  the  kitchen,  and  having  greeted  him 
with  smiles  and  compliments,  withdrew  to 
the  little  dining-room  and  began  laying 
the  table  for  breakfast. 

This  done  she  went  out  to  the  roadside 
to  gather  buttercups  and  daisies  and  the 
red  clover  blooms  for  the  table.  She  had 
returned  with  the  flowers  and  was  arranging 
them  when  Martin,  having  walked  along 
the  bank  from  his  place  of  meditation, 
appeared  at  the  door  which  opened  from 
the  study  toward  the  river.  Seeing  him, 
she  dropped  the  flowers  on  the  table  and 
flew  across  the  room,  with  arms  extended, 
to  greet  him. 

"  Oh,  Evelyn  !  "  said  he,  "  you  should 
see  the  logs  this  morning;  they  are  coming 
down  in  such  numbers,  and  look  all 
battered  and  red  and  barked  from  being 
tossed  about  in  the  rapids."  Then  leading 
her  to  the  door  through  which  he  had  just 
come  in,  he  and  his  sweet  young  wife,  the 
happiest  couple  in  all  the  world,  passed  out 
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arm-in-arm,  and  stood  looking  through  an 
open  space  between  the  trees  to  where  the 
logs  were  circling  and  circling  in  the  eddy 
below,  and  moving  silently  away  on  its 
gleaming  surface. 

Meanwhile,  Jeff  had  finished  making 
breakfast,  and,  coming  to  the  door  behind 
them,  called  out :  "  Breakfast,  ma'am  !  " 
and  disappeared. 

Evelyn,  remembering  the  flowers,  ran  in 
before  her  husband  to  set  them  in  order. 
Martin  followed  at  once,  entered  his  study 
and  brought  out  his  books  for  prayers.  Jeff, 
knowing  the  order  of  the  household,  seated 
himself  in  his  great  chair  in  the  corner  to 
await  devotions  ;  after  which  he  went  out 
immediately  to  put  Ben  in  the  saddle, 
leaving  Martin  and  Evelyn  to  breakfast  in 
the  pretty  little  dining-room. 

The  golden  light  and  the  fragrant  breath 
of  the  spring  morning  poured  in  like 
heavenly  benedictions  upon  them  through 
the  tall,  open  windows  of  the  parsonage 
which  overlooked  the  glinting  river. 

As  Martin  took  his  chair  his  eyes  lighted 
on  the  neatly  set  table,  the  wild  flowers 
with  the  dew  still  upon  them,  the  pictures 
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on  the  wall,  and  the  curtains  which  he  and 
Evelyn  had  hung  but  a  few  days  before. 
His  winsome  young  wife  coming  in  at  the 
moment  with  the  first  part  of  the  meal,  he 
exclaimed : 

"  Evelyn,  this  is  life !  It  is  too  good  to 
be  true.  I  never  counted  on  any  such 
happiness  coming  my  way  !  " 

And  so  with  smiles  and  the  light  happy 
sayings  which  mean  so  much  when  love  sug- 
gests them,  the  time  passed  quickly,  and 
breakfast  was  well-nigh  over  when  two  heavy 
thuds  of  the  brass  knocker  on  the  front 
door  told  that  Ben  was  there  and  ready. 

They  left  the  table  hurriedly,  Martin 
entering  his  study  to  secure  his  raincoat 
and  surplice  bag,  Evelyn  going  to  the  front 
door  to  greet  Ben ;  and  when  her  husband 
arrived  she  was  holding  the  horse  by  the 
bridle,  patting  his  nose  and  talking  to  him. 

The  minister  strapped  on  his  raincoat, 
cast  his  surplice  bag  over  his  shoulder,  kissed 
his  wife  "good-bye,"  and,  springing  into 
the  saddle,  cantered  away,  while  jeif  threw 
open  the  red  gates  leading  to  the  road. 

As  he  turned  the  corner  where  the  river 
bent  to  eastward  he  waved  his  hand  back  to 
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Evelyn,  still  watching  him  from  the  lawn 
before  the  house. 

And  so  they  parted  for  a  time  to  work 
out  life's  solemn  duties  with  love  and 
smiles,  knowing  full  well  that  the  life 
which  blesses  others  blesses  most  of  all 
the  one  who  lives  it. 


